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its object the absolute oneness of the two, it is senseless 
to insist as some do,—Sankara says—on a plurality of 
Selfs, and to maintain that the individual soul is different 
from the highest Self, and the highest Self from the indi¬ 
vidual soul. For the Self is indeed called by many different 
names, but it is one only. Nor does the passage, ‘ He 
who knows Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as 
hidden in the cave refer to some one cave (different 
from the abode of the individual soul). And that nobody 
else but Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a 
subsequent passage, w>.. Tat srishlvd iadevdnuprdvisat, 
‘Having sent forth he entered into it’,^^® according 
to which the Creator only entered into the created 
beings. He then adds that those who insist on the 
distinction of the individual and the highest Self 
oppose themselves to the true sense of the Vedanta 
texts stand thereby in the way of perfect knowledge 
which is the door to perfect beatitude, and groundlessly 
assume release to be something effected, and therefore 
non-eternal (while it is really eternal, it being in fact 
not different from the eternally unchanging Brahman). 
And, he adds, if they attempt to show that mbksha, 
although effected, is eternal, they involve themselves in a 
conflict with sound logic. 

We thus see Sankara rejecting Asmarathya’s bhedd^ 
bheda and Audulomi’s satyabkedavdda and accepting the 
doctrine of KSvSakritsna, as interpreted by himself, that 
the highest Soul exists in the condition of the individual 
Soul and deducing from it the theory of the identity of the 
Jlva and the Brahman. Turning to Sripati, we find him 
interpreting these three Sutras {\. 4. 20, I. 4. 21 and I. 4. 
22) in a somewhat different manner. In connection with 
the first of these, he quotes the Srufi texts: Atmani vigndte 
sarvamidam vigndtam bhuivati (When the Self is known, all 
this is known); I dam sArvam yadayamdtmd iti chaP^^ (All 

■*''* Taift. Upa., II. 1. (^Brahmaviddpnbti sarvam, etc.) 

Taitt. Upa., II. 6. (Asanneva sa bhavati, etc.) 

Brihad. Upa,, II. 4. 6. 
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these, wherever they may be that appear to us, are nothing 
but Attna) ; and Eka vigndnena sarva vigndna pratignd- 
siddheh lingam suckitam bhavati*^'^ (‘If one is known, all is 
known’ indicates the fulfilment of the promissory state¬ 
ment). The statement that “if one is known, all is known” 
leads to no contradiction, because Sruti texts, such as 
Yatd vd imdni bhutdni jayantS^^^ iii, etc., explain clearly 
that all those things, whatever that appear to us, are jlvas 
consisting of the five elements {bhdta panchakd) and they 
came to existence from Brahman. As they are connected 
mutually as cause and effect, there can be no separation 
between the two and hence they are relatively connected 
with each other, and therefore, 'according to the maxim 
dadhi kshlravat (curds resulting from milk),^^° a thorough 
knowledge of the cause of transformation from one state to 
another will lead to the realization of the whole truth laid 
down in the text Eka vigndnena sarva vigndnam. And 
therefore Asmarathya considers that in order to gain a know¬ 
ledge of the principles of difference underlying the text 
Eka vigndnena sarva vigndnam^ a close study of what is 
enunciated in the texts Yasya dtmd iarlrant^'^^ iti, etc., is 
necessary. Such a study would show the transformation 
of the sarlra into the Atmd {i.e,, Brahman), and fulfil the 
texts Sarva vigndna pratignd, etc. In order to clearly 
point out the close connection that exists between sarlra 
and dtmd —which is as close as between the body and its 

Chch. Upa., VI, 1. 4. 

Tain. Upa., III. 1. 

Cf. Anandatirtha’s Atfuvyakfiydna on the Brahma-Siitra 
Bhdshya, I. 4. 6, where the phrase Kshiravat vikdrafy sydt naiva 
sa syaddhareJt kvachit occurs. Also see Jayatirtha’s Nyayasudhd, 

I. 4. 6, where the same phrase is commented upon. For Sankara’s 
view see Bhdshya on the Vedanta Sutras, II. 1.18, where he maintains 
as his final conclusion that milk and other substances are called 
effects when they are in the state of curds and so on, and that it is 
impossible even within hundreds of years ever to bring about an 
effect which is different from its cause. See also Sankara’s Bhdshya, 

II. 1. 24. 

Chch. upa., VI. 1. 4. 
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members [angdngi) —Asmarathya, who upholds the bhMa- 
vdda doctrine, considers that a close study into the nature 
of the difference between dtmd and sarlra is necessary. 
In this manner, having considered both the doctrine of 
Asamyukta bkedavdda, which differentiates between flva 
and Brahman as between gkata and pata, and the doctrine 
of angdngivat samyulda bhPAa, which connects the jiva 
with the Brahmatt as closely as the body is related to its 
members, Asmarathya demonstrates (thereby) the doctrine 
of Suddhadvaila. Sripati next passes on to I. 4. 21, which 
propounds Audulomi’s view. He interprets the Sulra thus, 
utkramishyatah, svdm vidyopdd/tim tyajatah, jlvasya ghatd- 
hdsa, mahdkdsavat Brahmabhinnatvdt sarvadd Brahmabhin- 
natayd jivbpakramaitam- Here the expression utkrami- 
shyatah means svdm vidyopdd/tim tyajata/t, i.e., abandon the 
deceptive knowledge inherent in the Self—by which the 
jlva realizes that the Brahman is absolutely identical with 
the Self, just as gkatdMSa is quite the same as mahd/id&a. 
Therefore by knowing correctly Brahman, all is known and 
a thorough knowledge of all is possessed by the Self. 
Thus considers Audulomacharya. In other words, as 
soon as the Savpabhrdnti is removed in the rope, the rope 
appears quite plain— i.e., simply as a rope ; similarly when 
the deceptive knowledge inherent in the Self is removed, 
Brahmatva is realized. So thinks Audulbmi. In all the 
Sruti texts, such as Tattvamasi, etc., the prime object of 
the teaching is to inculcate the truth of the doctrine that the 
jlva and the Brahman are absolutely one, behaving in the 
manner of bimba and pratibimba just as ghald/cdsa and 
mahdka&a. (Just as the space in the pot is the same as the 
unlimited space outside of it, so the jlva, as soon as he is 
relieved of the ignorance that veils him from the knowledge 
of Brahman, will realize that he is Brahman. That is, 
knowledge will make the jlva aware of his identity with the 
Brahman.) Some believe that they— jlva and Brahman— 
always exist in this manner. The fact is that in Brahman 
jlvatva is falsely postulated to exist as the rajju (rope) is 
falsely understood to be sarpa (serpent). According to the 
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Advaita doctrine, it is pointed out that adhydsa is the chief 
cause for bhrdnti, which when removed, Brahman is realiz¬ 
ed as being identical with the flva. Some conceive the 
truth in this fashion. Having thus proved the one-sided 
views of the different argumentators holding different 
doctrines, the chief Feddnia doctrine is thus set down (in 
the next Sulra) by the Sutrakara in a manner which harmo¬ 
nizes every Sruii text. 

In keeping with this suggestion is Sripati’s interpreta¬ 
tion of 1. 4. 22. This Sutra,, he says, sets down the 
siddkdnta of the Sutrakara. Kasakritsna abides by the 
doctrine of bheddbheda which is declared by the Sruti texts 
which, without contradicting each other, enunciate in Dvd 
supantd, etc., and other texts the bheda doctrine and the 
abheda doctrine in Tattvamasi, etc., and other texts. In 
order to point out clearly the existence of bhMa and abheda 
between the jlva and the Brahman, Kasakritsna here 
declares that all Sruti texts purport to propound the under¬ 
lying doctrine of bhMdbheda. Therefore the third (variety of) 
doctrine—of bhedabheda —is the highest essential truth 
{pdramdrthika) declared by all the Sruti texts; and so it must 
be understood. Hundreds of Sruti texts declare that during 
the Samsdradasa {i.e., one’s lifetime) jlva and Brahman are 
quite distinct from each other and separate ; and that during 
the Mbkshadasa, abheda is declared to be the established 
truth. Sruti texts like the following : 

Esha samprasddbrtha dtmd iarirdt samuththdya Paran- 
joti rupam sampadya svena rupendbhinishpadyate II 

Yathd nadyah syandamdndh samudre astam gachchanti 
ndmarupe vihdya I Tatfid vidvdn ndrnarupdd vimuktah 
pardtparam purusham upaiti divyam « 

Dhydtvd munir gachchati bhutaybnim samastasdkskim 
tamasah parastdt II 

Sraddhd bhakti dhydnaydgddavehi II 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 14. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 

Kaivalya Upa. 
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Brahma vMa Brahmaiva bhavati II 
Brahmavidapnbti param^^ 

Gnaivd Uvam idntam alyantameti ii 

B>iva ekb dhyeyah iwamkarah sarvamanyatparityajya^'^'^^iti, 
and hundreds of other Sruti texts declare to the same effect. 

Then, if it is doubted how at all two sets of 
Sruti texts which hold to two such clearly contradictory 
views as bh^da and abkeda, which are as opposed to each 
other as darkness and light (are to each other), could 
be summed up in the single word bh^dabheda and that 
doctrine declared as enunciating the highest essential truth 
and as containing the siddhdnia view, we answer (says 
Sripati) it should not be so doubted. Because there 
is no proof that the Srutis should be taken only to 
declare an one-sided view [Ekadesaprdmanya). If such 
an one-sided view is accepted as the truth, the Srutis as a 
whole would become unauthoritative- We must never 
think that the Sruti texts (relating to bhMa and abhMa) 
are as opposed to each other as sleep and wakefulness, as 
darkness and light, as fire and water and as ignorance and 
wisdom. Then, if we are to accept the mutually contradic¬ 
tory doctrine of bhedabheda, is it on account of the contra¬ 
dictory nature of things; the absence of contradictory 
causes; the wrong (committed) by adopting only one of 
these— bheda or abheda ; the non-existence of either {bhMa 
or abiieda) ; of either being proved {bkeda and abheda) ; of 
inconsistency in either of them ; of the fruitlessness of 
either of them; of either of them being not perceptible 
to the mind; of the absence of difference between them ; 
or on account of the absence of the unity in the Srutis 
referring to them ? It is not the first, because Yat param 
Brahna sarvdtmd visvasydyatanam mahat i iti, and other 

Mmtd. Upa., HI. 2. 9. 

Taift. upa., II. 1. 

^veta. upa., IV. 14. 

«« Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 

That is, the unrealizable character of either of them. 

Mahopa., XI. 2. 5. 
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; Sruti texts show that prapancha and Brahman are composed 
of dvaitadvaita in the form of rddharadhelvam (effect and 
I cause). Then Tamevabhdntamanubhdti sarvanP^^ \ and 
other texts declare the nature of the illuminator and the 
illumination {Bhdsya and bhdsakatvam). Next Samasta 
sdkshyam tamasah parastdt*'^^ i Hi, and other texts declare 
the sdkshya and sdkskitvam —the evidence and the matter 
that is evidenced. Finally Tat srishtvd tadevdnuprdvibat*^^ i 
iti, and other texts show clearly the cause of the world’s 
creation and the form by which Brahman is evidenced 
in the world by his entering into it. While living in 
the world, as jlva, experience of gndfia and agndna is 
seen. In prakriti (in the original state) the three forms 
*. of gunas {sattm, rdjasa and tdmasd) are also seen; in 
vikruti (in transformed state), jlva is seen possessed of a 
bodily existence, subject to the three states, and of a body 
formed from the elementary condition of matter {kdnddek) 
composed of pdncfiabhautika (the five elementals), of the 
nature of nitya and anitya. It is also seen that coldness and 
warmth attaching to earth and air are experienced. The dual 
characteristic of jahadajahallakshana is exhibited in confor¬ 
mity with the Sankhyadvaita doctrine as exemplified in 
Mahe^vara in his ardhandrl form consisting of saguna 
and nirguna qualities. With human beings, the existence 
of fear in respect of pimya and pdpa is seen. With the Sun, 
the state of brilliancy and dimness is seen. 

Nor is it the second. The Sruti text Yadd tamastan^ 
nadivd nardtrih nasannackdsachchiva eva kevalak^'^'^ i iti 
and hundreds of other texts show that even before the 
creation of the world the self-illuminating Parame^vara 
existed in combination with prakriti in the form of 
darkness {tamah). In Yatovd imdni bkutdni jdyante^^^ i iti 
and other Sruti texts Siva, who is Parabrahman and who 

Kath. Upa., V. 15. 

Atharvaiiras, 

Taitt. Upa., II. 6. 

&veta. Upa., IV. 18. 

Tain. Upa., III. 1. 
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has no second, is represented as the cause for the creation 
of the world, etc., which is evidence of his dvaita character. 
Pardsya iaktir vividhaiva ^ruyate svdbhdvikl gndna bala 
kriydcha^^^ i iti and other texts point out clearly that as all 
matter is associated with its qualities,'*®’^ Brahman is natur¬ 
ally possessed of all connected qualities without which 
creation is impossible just as a gem {mani) is possessed of 
its natural lustrous qualities without which it cannot be 
called by that name. 

If we should admit that the prapartcha is composed 
of mdyd and therefore illusory just as a lotus in the sky 
or horns in a rabbit, then we cannot be prevented from 
arriving at the manifestly wrong conclusion which is 
witnessed to by the maxim “my mother is barren ”. More¬ 
over, Dvd suparnd*^^ etc., and other Sruti texts distinctly 
teach that the jlva and Brahman are different (bkeda), while 
Tattvamasi and hundreds of other texts point to abhMa. 
Therefore, it is right that we should adopt both combined as 
bheddbkeda. If we only accept one side (of this truth), 
then we will be shrinking the import of the Sruii texts. 

Nor is it the third. For Esko anu jwo hridaye 
sannivishlah i Esho anurdlmd chetasd veditavyah Paid- 
gra &ata bhdgasya ^atadhd kalpitasyacha \ Jlvd bhdgah 
savigneyd hridaye sarvajantushu II AkdSavai sarvagatd 
nirambah i Mahdntam vibhurdtmdnam matvd dklrd na ^d~ 
chad l^"*® Antahpydrnb bahihpurnah purnakumbhaivdmb/tasi i 
Anfah ^ilnyo bahiSiunyah bunyakumbha ivdmbare II Tadddi 
madhydnta vihitiamekam vibhum chiddnandam arupam 
adbkutam n iti and other texts explain that jlva and 
Brahman possess mental unity {chittaikatvd). While in 
their dimensions of anutva and vibhutva*^’’^ they are distinct¬ 
ly contradictory to each other. Therefore it is but right 

Eveta. Upa., VI. 8, 

JDhannadharrnajrioriva. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Mttnd. Upa., III. 1. 9. 

ICath. upa., II. 22. 

Aif utva is atomic state and vibhutpa is the supreme state. 
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that we should agree to bhedabhMa. Just as a coiled 
serpent is seen in a contracted form in its quiescent condition, 
while in motion it is seen in an elongated form, so the 
mutual contradiction is clear iri their dimensions {parimana), 
the object being the same. Also, just as the rays of the 
Sun proceeding from his disc show a larger area than the 
disc itself, even though the disc is small, the area covered 
up by the light appears contradictory in its dimensions on 
account of the areas respectively covered by them—the rays 
and the disc from which the rays proceed. And lastly just 
as a sheet of cloth coiled up appears much shorter in length 
than it is seen when it is expanded out, the cloth being the 
same, similarly in conclusion bhMabheda has to be 
accepted. • 

Nor is it the fourth. Vacharambhanam vikard ndmadhe- 
yam mrittiketyeva satyam I Sarvam khalvidam Brahma, I 
Tajjaldmti sdnta tcpddiia i Tadana7iyah>ain drambhaim 
§abdddibhyah I iti and other Sruti and Sutra texts together 
denote the characteristic contrasts between Brahman and 
prapancha and cause and effect {hdrya and Parana) ; by 
introducing the example of mrittikd, etc., bheddbheda 
is clearly pointed out. Similarly in the first khanda of the 
AtharvaAiras text beginning with Devdh mi svarga maga- 
man \ Tam devd rndramapruchchan i Kbbhavdniti i So'bra- 
vit ahambkah prathama mdsam vartdmicha bhavishydmicha i 
Ndnyah, kaschin mattb vyatiriktaP, i and ending with 
Jyotirityahameka sa-rvecha mdmeva mam yd veda sa sarvam 
vedd I &ivdbhinnalvam is pointed out. Also, in the 
second khanda (of the same work), it is stated clearly 
in the text Yd vai rtidra sa bhagavdnyascha Brahma 
tasmai vai namd namah • Yd vai rudra sa bhagavdnyascha 
Vishnuh tasmai vai namd namah by which Brahma, 
Vishnu, Mahesvara, etc., are conclusively declared to be 
the chief cause for prapancha, which is the effect. Also, 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14, 

*** Brahma-Hutra, II. 1. 14. 

Atharvaiiras. 
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the Kaivalya and Taittirlya texts Sa Brahma sa Sivah 
sa Harih smdra sokshara paramasvarat i eva Vishnuh 
sa pranah sa kaldgnih sa chandramah i Sa eva sarvam 
yadbhutam yachchabhavyam sanatanam l Ritam satyam 
Param Brahma purusham krishva pingalam i Grdhvan- 
retam Virupaksham viivarupdya vai namb namah i Hi 
state that the work which is the form of effect is seen 
clearly as not being different {abhinnaivdl) from Parasiva, 
who is the original cause. 

Nor is it the fifth. The Srtili texts Brahma veda 
Brahntaiva bhavati i Brakmavid Brahmaiva bhavati i iii^ 
etc., declare that the j%va who is distinct from Brahman 
will realize Brahman through meditation and worship until he 
becomes one with Brahman. Here also bheddbPieda is 
shown to be not contrary to the authorities. Moreover, 
in the Suta Samhitd, it is said Bheddbheda stathdbhedb 
bheda ete matdslrayah. In Mahimna is seen Dhruvam kaschit 
brute sakala maparastdvad dhruvam iti parb dhravyd- 
dhravyeti, etc. (Some say that what is experienced at 
present is true; and all the future is untrue; the remote 
(i.e.t the highest truth) is either existent or non-existent). In 
Kurma it is said, Kechit dvaitam prasamsanti kechidadvaita 
vddinah I Dvaybssrutyeka deiatvdi sarva iruti samanvayah i 
Bheddbkeda matasraute parigrdhyo mumukshubhih • iti ii 
(Some extol dvaita. Some argue in favour oiadvaita; 
both (these) are partial interpreters; bheddbkeda mata is 
the one that should be accepted by mumukshus {i.e., those 
who desire salvation) as the doctrine that will harmonize 
the Sruii texts relating to both dvaita and advaita.) The 
GdtkdP^^Nadvaitamaparbksham chennachidrupena bhdsandt i 
AviSeshena bkdtamchet dvaitam kirn bkdsate kila i Dingmd- 
tre'iM vibhdtantu dvaybrapi samam khalii I Dvaita siddhiva- 
dadvaita siddhistvetdvata ua kim i Dvaitena Kina madvai- 

Makdpa. 

Makdpa., X. 21. 

Mnnd. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Literally, verse, especially a religious verse, but not belonging 
to one of the Vedas, 
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iam dvaita gtidite kathamtvidam i Dvirbhdvitva virbdhascha 
dvaita sddhb same ubhe i Tathd viiuddha ckidrupa Siva 
sarvddhikah smnithah i Jagajjanmadi hetutvdt sarvagnat- 
vddi lakshandt i Asangatvdt nirmalatvdl satya kdmddi 
lakshandt ■ Dvaitastad aprakrishtdpi tadupdsana rupaiah i 
Svlkdryam ybgibhissarvaih vedamdrgaika vedibhih i Asati 
mdydmdyam dvaitam iti chet tannayujyate l Arihasiddhi 
kriydsiddhybr drishtatvdt irutidariandt i Bkeddbheda maiam 
chaiva vidheyam panditaih sadd II Hi establishes that the 
doctrine of dvaitddvaita alone is the highest spiritual 
knowledge {pdramdrihiPa). That is delightful {tadiya 
ramamyam). The Gdthd quoted by Sripati may be thus 
translated:—“If advaita will not lead to the knowledge 
that is necessary to realize the Brahman, if chidmpa 
cannot throw any light, how can it be possible to find out 
by the rest a true knowledge which will enable the realiza¬ 
tion of Brahman? The light that is seen only shows the 
directions in the space but the space and light are one and 
the same. It is not possible to understand through contro¬ 
versial argument which is the correct one {i.e., the correct 
knowledge to realize Brahman). Advaita appears inferior 
to Dvaita ; but the dualistic view is not in conformity with 
nor is it in harmony with the Srutis. Therefore the only 
chidrupa that should be accepted as Brahman is the 
Almighty Siva, because He is the sole Creator, the 
all-knowing, the unassociated, the all-pure, and possessed 
of Satyakdma and other characteristics. And even though 
he appears to be of a Dvaita character as being realizable 
through meditation and worship, yet Yogis acknowledge 
that Srutis prove artha siddhi and kriyd siddhi (realizing 
the cause by the effect). Therefore it is that the learned 
should accept the bkeddbheda doctrine only as the highest 
spiritual truth.” 

Nor is it the sixth. Sruti texts like Mdydntu 
prakritim vindydt mdyinantu MaheSvaram i Tasydvayava 
bkutbththam vydptam sarvant idarn jagat i Etasmdt jdyate 


Sveta. Upa., IV. 10. 
38 
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pram manassarvendriydnicha ' Vidyavidye Hate yastu 
Sony ah ^ Pradhdna ksketragnapatirgunHah J lM?iassar^ 
vavtdydndm i iti n etc., and hundreds of other Srutz 
texts speak of Paramdtman and the prapancha in the form 
niyamya and niydmaka in a reconciliatory manner and as 
establishing the doctrine of dvaitddvaita. And also the 
text Isdnassarvavidydnam^ etc., and hundreds of other 
similar texts also declare the above view. 

Nor can it be the seventh. The text Sraddhd bhakti 
dhydna ybgddaveki Gndna nirmathandbhydsdt pd&am 
dahati panditah i Vidyd^tchdvidydncha yastad vedbbhayam 
saha Tena Brahmavit punyakrichcha i Satyhia labdha 
stapasd hyesha dtmd samyaggndnena brahmacharyena 
nityam I iti, etc., and hundreds of other similar texts 
declare that Paramasiva can be realized in the Advaita 
form only after following dhydna and dhdrana practices, 
according to the dvaita karmdnushthdna, which is the 
only way for such realization, as the fruit of 

Mund, Upa,, II. 1. 3. 

&veta. Upa., VI. 16. 

Mahdpa,, X, 21. 

Know that Afdya is Prakriti and that Mahesvara is Mdyin. 
Out of his body has resulted this whole universe which pervades 
everywhere. From him has been created prana and all the limbs 
of the body. Also out of him, prdna^ manas and other sensory 
organs have taken their origin. Vutyd and avidyd are subordinate to 
lia, who is quite free and unconnected and is called anyak, Isvara 
is also the Kshetragna and the Lord who sees into the characteristics 
of all. 

Mahdpa.. X. 21. Jia. Upa,, 11. 

Kaivalya Upa, Mund. Upa., HI. 1. 5. 

Know that iraddhd and bhakti can be obtained only through 
the practice of meditation in the form of Yoga, The wise can get 
their bondage burnt to ashes only through that correct knowledge 
got out of the process of churning known as the practice (of medita¬ 
tion). Both vidyd and avidyd must be understood along with it 
{dhydna yoga), for then only they (the wise) will have understood 
Brahman by their virtue, because this diman can be realized only by 
virtue and by a thorough knowledge through Brahmacharya practice 
followed continuously. 
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Moreover, if it is asked what is the good of all the 
trouble taken in discussing the topics of the Sdstras which 
: are the end of the Veda in order to cause the realization of 

1 Advaita Brahman, if such realization can be had only 

i through the practice of Dvaita karma., then our answer 

is, it is not so. According to the Sthuldrundhatl nydya, 
the realization of Brahman will be caused after the destruc¬ 
tion of all evil through actions which are devoid of a desire 
for fruit. So declare the Smritis. In the Vedic text 
' beginning with Yasyaiteshtd chatvdrjjniat samskdrd i iti 
and ending with Sa Brahmanas sdyujyam sdlbkyam gach- 
chanti i iti, the realization of Brahman is declared for all 
who are born through the rites of garbhddhdna, etc., and 
after the destruction of all sinful actions. Therefore, there 
is no contradiction in the worshipper of Parame^vara 
being the worshipped Paramesvara in the state of 
religious worship {arddhakarupa karmandm arddhyarupa 
paramesvarasya cha prdpya prdpakatvam). The text 
Na cha sarva ete punyalokd bhavanti i iti which means 
“ these all cannot obtain the Punyalbka ” cannot be taken 
ij to mean anything in contradiction to the Srutis, in regard 
to the obtaining of the respective fruits of the different 
; diramas. Because even though actions done with certain 

I desires readily yield the fruits aimed at, actions done 

f without any such desire will still lead to Paramapurushdrtha 
after destroying the three-fold sins and the like associated 
with the three ages of man—youth, manhood and old age 
(yndnavddi malatrayddi nirmukta, etc.).^®* If not, in the 
absence of any such karmdnushthdna, one cannot have a 
mental purification. In the absence of such purification, 
he will not give birth to true knowledge. In the absence 
of such true knowledge, no realization {moksha) will result. 
Therefore, what has been said above must be said to be 
[ pleasant to the wise. 

Nor is it the eighth. For in order to establish this 
same fact that that all-wise crest-jewel-like (personage), the 

Kmm^ram yauvanam jam. — Bha^avad-Gltay II, 13. 
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most revered Vyasa, declares, in order to stop the fruitless 
controversies of vain logicians in their wranglings over Feda 
and Vedanta^ in the fourthof the IV Adhyaya under 
the Sutras, Abkavain Badari rdhadyevam and Bhdvam 
Jatmtmr vikalpdmananM i iti, that the dvaitddvaita 
doctrine is the sole truth underlying both sets of Srutis 
which seem to be contradictory to each other, and 
establishes the truth at length under the Sutras which 
come later on— Dvddabdhavad ubhayavidham Bddard- 
yandtak and Tasyabhdve sandhyavadupapatteh i iti— 
which also establish the fact that the essence of all 
Sdstras is contained in embracing the doctrine of bhedd- 
bheda. 

Nor is it the ninth. According to the dvaita doctrine 
it is not possible to realize the unity with Brahman {Brah- 
maikatva) agreeably to the Srnti saying samudravat.*°^ 
According to the advaita doctrine, wherein Saguna Brah- 
matva and lharatva are mere invented siddJtdntas like the 
invented theory of rajju sarpa, the Vedas, Sdstras, Agamas 
and the Purdttas are reduced to mere matters of belief 
without faith and finally they are reduced to nothingness 
{dattdnjaliprasangah). Thus both these doctrines— dvaita 
and advaita—should not be adopted. Also AnUayd 
idchati muhyamdnah i Brahmaveda Brahmaiva bhavati 
iti, and other texts decisively prove that the jlva, being 
tied up in the sorrowful envelopment of the bondage 
of Mdyd, becomes ignorant of Paramasiva, and yet 
after liberation (from such a bondage) becomes Parama¬ 
siva himself. Thus, it is said in the Kaivalya in 
the text Sraddka bhakti dhydna yogdt avehi i and in the 

Brahma-Siitras, IV. 4. 10-11, 

Ibid., 12-13. 

Yatha nadyah syandamdnah samudre astam gachchantifidmarupe 
vihdya | Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdt vimuktah parutparam purusham 
upaiti divyam ii It is suggested by Sripati that the word upaiti here 
does not indicate by transformation. Upaiii means “will 

obtain*’, /.<?., will obtain divyam paramapurasham. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. Kaivalya Upa. 
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text beginning with Uma sahayam Parameivaram pra- 
bhum and ending with Samasta sdkskim tamasah 
parastdt*^^ i id, that meditation done with devotion and faith 
{iraddhd and bhakti) regarding Paramesvara and also being 
helped by his grace, with the aid of Parvati, he gets out of 
the darkness and emanates into the light and through the 
means of meditation and worship of Sagunesvara will 
obtain nirguna Brahmatva {Nirguna sdkshi Brahma- 
prdptih). In this doctrine (of bheddbheda), above all 
doctrines, by the triple application of bhakti, kriyd and gndna, 
a three-fold practice exists, which is capable of leading to 
mukti by enabling one to cross the ocean of samsdra and 
obtain unity with the Brahman, which is the essence of both 
the sets of Sruti texts. Therefore, it is only the doctrine of 
bheddbkeda which harmonizes the Sruti texts should be 
accepted. We, however, do not opine that the advaita 
doctrine is devoid of the teachings of bhakti, kriyd, gndna, 
iraddhd, etc. Postulating avidyd as existing in Isvara from 
the expression asad used in the Sruti text*®'^ is like using a 
false sdligrdnia as an object of worship. Who at all can be 
expected to acquire bhakti, iraddtid and viivdsa for such an 
Isvara? Nor can an invented Lsvara, who resembles a 
coiled serpent in a rope {rajjvdrbpita sarpavat), though he 
be propitiated with all the duties involved in the service of 
worship, be the donor of all the boons required of him ? 

Nor can it be the tenth. In the text Dvd suparna,^^^ 
etc., both vidyd and avidyd are inseparably coupled up as 
Siva and jlva and as constant associates. If the standpoint 
of the doctrine of iuddhddvaita can, without adversely affect¬ 
ing the conception of advaita Brahman, be reconciled to 
dvaita prapancha, then the doctrine of bheddbkeda opposes 
the position of neither (doctrine). Nor does the bheddbkeda 
doctrine, in such a case, contradict the principles of either 
side {dvaita and advaita). The Sruti text Atmd vdre 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Asadva idamagra aslt — Taitt. Upa., II. 7. Cf. Asaditi chinna 
praiishedhamatratvdt — Brahma-Sutra, II. 1.7. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 
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drasktavyak, etc., is a clear authority for Vedantins that the 
object of realization is Brahman. The knowledge of Brah¬ 
man will lead them to the realization (of Brahman). But in 
texts like Samtd/idya}ati,‘^^^ etc., the expressions {Samidho- 
yafati, etc.) denote that the way to realize the Brahman is 
through adopting the sacrificial rites known as the pancha- 
prayaja vidhi, by fulfilling which the realization will be 
attained. By adopting the bheddbkeda doctrine, the double 
fruits that are the result of the sacrifices of Sautramani and 
Brihaspatisavana, Agnichayana, Vajapeya, etc., carried 
out conjointly, will be obtained.*'^" Also it is stated in the 
opening Suira, Aiknto BraPimajigndsa, as a firm conclu¬ 
sion that after the preliminary rites—according to the 
Purva Mlmdmsa —are finished, Brahmajigndsa should be 
begun in order to realize the double aspect of bheddbheda 
doctrine. Moreover, as in the Suira IV. 4. 12, DvddaPd- 
havaty etc., Badarayana declares his opinion by referring to 
the example of the DvddamkaP^^ that both ought to be 
observed {i.e., both Karma and Gndna) and establishes in the 
Sutra next following Sandhyavat iipapattelp''“ that both the 
doctrines of bfieda and abkeda are established ; it has there¬ 
fore to be held that bheddbheda is the established siddhdnta 
according to Badarayana. It is also the chief siddhdnta 
of Kasakritsna and this is without doubt the established 
siddhdnta. In Sruti texts like Ya dtmani tishthan*''^ etc. 
Paramatma is stated to be in a readily realizable condition 

Purva Mlmdmsa : Panchapraydja Vidhi —the law relating to 
the five principal sacrificial ceremonies. 

Sripati^s suggestion is that the adoption of the doctrine of 
bhMdbheda in the region of Sdriraka Afimdmsa is equal in result to 
the performance of Sautramani and Brihaspatisavana, Agnichayana 
and Vajapeya, which have in each case to be conjointly done, if 
they are (according to the Purva Mlmdmsa^ to bear fruit. 

A sacrifice lasting for or completed in twelve days. 

The twilight is suitable, /-<?., the meeting point of day and 
night is helpful. This Sutra suggests, says Sripati, the truth of 
the bheddbheda doctrine which is the meeting point of bheda and 
abheda as sandhyd is of day and night. 

Brihad, Upa., V. 7. 9. 
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when the jlva attains the stage of vigndna. Jlva and 
Brahman are, therefore, declared to be distinctly separate. 
Asmarathya decides on the support of the middle term 
{inadhya vdkya pram-dnam dddyd). He endeavours 
to prevent a contradiction arising from the abheda Sruti 
texts such as Tattvamasi, etc., by means of compari- 
son {sadrusyena vdrayati). As for Audulomi, he argues 
on the strength of the proof afforded by Sruti texts 
like Neha ndndsti kinchana^ etc., and argues on the analogy 
of the rajjusarpa that in the advaita Brahman a vision of 
dvaita prapancha is seen without any contradiction arising 
therefrom. Kasakritsna having studied, in an inquiring 
mood, the first, central and last stages of the whole of the 
Vedanta, establishes a harmonious whole by the aid of the 
six-fold proofs {shadvidka linga tdtparyena) and concludes 
that bheddbheda is the correct and acceptable doctrine and 
adds that this should be accepted as the chief doctrine of the 
Veddnta system. In this way the doctrine of bheddbheda is 
established without any contradiction being established 
between jlva and Brahman. 

The Nature and Character of Mukti. 

It is when we come to the discussion of the nature 
and character of mukti that we get a closer idea of the 
doctrine of bheddbheda as propounded by Sripati. Though 
Sripati refers to mukti in different parts of his Bhdshya, 
still it is best to go to IV. 4 to get his considered views 
on the matter. There, he lays down his conception of 
the nature and state of mukti. Commenting on IV. 4. 5, 
Brdhmena jaiminirupanydsddibhyah, Sripati states that 
the Sruti text, Brdhmanbsya mukhamdilt i Bdhurddanyah 
kritah I Orutadasya yadvaiiyah ' Padbfiydm ^udrb ajdyata n 
etc., declares that Parabrahma Siva created Brahmanas and 
others from the different parts of his body—face, shoulders 
etc. Therefore, it is not possible to say that the created 
world is devoid of bodily form or divisions. Jaimini infers 
from texts like Aprdnb hyamandh iubhrah, etc., that even 
in the aprdkrita state of mukti, the Srutis grant the existence 
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of higher iarlra, indriya, maim and prana. If It is asked 
how, the reply is upanyasadihhyah, i.e., from allusions 
made to such things in discussions. Further, from the text Ya 
atmapahatapapmaP'^*' etc., which is the utterance of Praja- 
pati, also, the existence of a bodily form for muktas is predi¬ 
cated, just as in the form of Parabrahman, in the various 
postures of satya-sankalpatva, dsana, etc. Also, Sruti texts 
Y\s.tjakshan krldan ramamdnahp’^'^ etc., are found declaring 
that muktas who have acquired the form of Brahman through 
realization are seen taking part in different pastimes. And, 
therefore, Jaiminiacharya declares, on the strength of Sruti 
texts which hint at it, his doctrine that this is the 
exact state of those muktas who realize their form of 
Brahman,- Thus having discussed the doctrine treating 
of the muktas in their realized state of Brahman in 
their sdvayava, saguna, savisss/m form {Sdvayavamatra 
brahmavadimatam upannasya), Sripati proceeds to state 
the realized form of Brahman in the niravayava, nishkriya, 
nirviiesha form. Commenting on IV. 4. 6, Ckiti tan- 
mdtreiM taddtmakatvdditi Audulomih, he says that Sruti 
texts like Sadeva saumyedamagra dslt i Ekameva advi- 
tlyam Brakma i'*''® Atmd vd idam agra dslt \ Brahma vd 
idam agra dslt i Satyam gnanam anantam BrahmaP’’’^ etc., 
are considered by Audulomiacharya as enunciating that there 
is nothing beyond Brahman and that Brahman is always in 
the form of chaitanya {i.e., Supreme Spirit considered as 
the essence of being and source of all sensation) and that 
form of chaitanya cannot be taken to behave in the jada- 
prapancha form. And that, therefore, as chaitanya he is 
during all the three times—past, present and future—the 
unchangeable {eka eva) Brahman. Why.!* Xhe answer is 
contained in the words taddtmakatvdt, because he has had 
the same form. He is also adriiyam, avyavafidryam, alak- 


Chch. Ufa., VIII. 7. 


riif. Upa., I. 1. 

Ckch. upa., VI. 2. 1. 


Taiit. upa., II. 1. 
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shanam, achintyam^ avyapadeiyam, and in fact he is the 
essence of all {ekatma pratyaya sdram) as enunciated in 
Sruti texts like Prapanchdpaiamain idntam Uvamadvaitam 
chaturtham manyante ; Sa dtmd sa vigneyah etc.; Yat 
tad adriiyant agrdhyam agdtram avarimm ackakshuirdtram 
tadapdnipddamy etc. ; Nityam vibhum sarvagatam susuksk- 
niam etc., which declare that Siva Parabrahman is 
Chaitanya (Supreme Essence of Spirit) only and is never 
in the form of body and its organs {§arlra, indriya, etc.), 
which statement Audulomi contradicts. 

In this way having stated at length, according to the 
one-sided views of the Srutis regarding sdvayava and nira- 
vayava doctrines respectively, Badarayana conclusively 
states the essence of all the Veddnia as his own opinion, 
in Sutra IV. 4. 7, Evamapyupanydsdifmrva bkdvddavirodham 
Bddardyaiiah. The expression Evamapyupanydsdt means, 
according to hundreds of Sruti texts, that both the murtd and 
amurtd forms of existence are seen in Siva Parabrahman just 
as the world {prapancha)^ wind {pavana), etc., are seen. 
Sruti texts like Dvdveva Brahma 7 td rupe murtanchd- 
murtameva cka;*^^ Tadadi madhydnta vihmantekam vibhum 
chidditatidam arupam adbfziitam; Umdsahdyam Paramesva- 
ram prabhum irilochaitam fUlakafdkam praidntam,*^^ etc., 
support the view of Badarayana, the sarvaveddnta siddhd,nta 
nipuita (who excels in all systems), that Siva Para¬ 

brahman always consists of two forms {murtd and amurtd) 
and therefore the murtd and amurtd forms of existence 
are not irreconcilable. Why? On account of previous 
existence. Such texts like Pardsya baktih vividPtaiva 
bruyate svdbhdvikl gndfta bala kriydcha Ya dtmd apahata- 
pdpmdP^^ and others declare that Siva Parabrahman consists 
of sarvaiaktitvai apahatapdpmatva and satyakdmatva and 

Mund. upa., I. 1. 6. 

Bid. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 3. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 8. 

Chch. upa., VIII. 7. 






these are always seen in him. On the strength of the 
maxim if you are ubhayabaldt, you will attain ubkaya siddhi, 
on account of both sets of Srutis being strong enough 
(which speak of murtd and amurtd), both the forms {murid 
and amurtd) of Brahman are to be accepted. But if we 
accept, on the other hand, the only proof afforded by the 
Srtdi text, Brdhmano'syamukhamdslt, etc., then the proof 
of the following Sruti texts, Akdsavai sarvagatasya nityah ; 
Antahpurnb bahthpurnah purna icumbkamivdrnave \ 
antah^unyo bakiiiunyo iunyakumbPta ivdmbare ; Kham 
vdyuh jybtirdpah prithvl vibvasya dhdrinl Yat param 
Brahma sarvdtmd, etc., will be contradicted. Moreover, if 
Brahman is understood to be sdvayava (combined with bodily 
form) just as a ghata and limited as such, then, according to 
Sruti texts like Tas mad vd etasmdddtmana dkdsak sam- 
bhutakP^^ etc., how can the all-pervading Brahman be said 
to be the cause of dkdsa (ether), etc. ? Moreover, the quality 
of being existent in everything will also be contradicted. 
His adhishthdna in the world cannot be said to happen, for, 
if in accordance with Sruti texts like Satyam gndnam 
anantam BrahmaSa yathd saindhava ghanb'nantarb' 
bdhyah krityb rasaghana evam vd are ayamdtmdfta- 
mantaro bdhyah krithyah pragndiiaghana eva Aprdnbkya- 
mandh &ubhrah ; A&ar%ram vd vasantam name priydpriye ; 
etc.,^®® we have to accept that Siva Parabrahman is bodiless 
(niravayava) and attributeless (nirvibesha) and to conceive of 
him as consisting of chit alone {chimndtratva), then, several 
Sruti texts like So'kdmayata bahusydm prajdyeya ;*®® Tat 
srishtvd tadevdnuprdvidatp^'^ Yatovd imdni bhuidni jdyantex 
Yena jdtdni jlvanti \ Yat prayanti abhisamviianti 


Mahdpa. 

Taitt. Upa., ir. 1. 

Ibid. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 13. 
Chch. upa., VIII. 12. 1. 
Taitt. Upa., II. 6. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 1. 
Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 
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etc., are contradicted, because they would deny to 
Brahman his lakshana as being the chief cause of creation. 
Again, according to Sruti texts like Nanib hiranya- 
bahave hiranyavarnaya^ etc., it is not possible to avoid 
the contradiction. Therefore, it is but right that we should 
accept for Parabrahman both the murta, and amurta forms ; 
if not the Sruti texts relating to meditation in the murta 
form (of Siva Parabrahman) and also those relating to 
meditation in the amurta form, such as jakshan kridan 
ramamana, etc., which provide for the fruits of realization 
for those who meditate in the amurta form, will be mutually 
contradicting each other. If we state that the murta form 
of Brahman is of an anitya character, then the Sruti text 
Sthirebhirangai^ pururupa ugrah, etc., will be contra¬ 
dicted as the Sruti text (quoted) enunciates that the murta 
form of Brahman is of a permanent character possessing 
form and different limbs. In the Sruti text Apani padb- 
ham achintya iaktih paiyamyachakshuh sairmibtyakarnah,*^^ 
etc., the body and limbs are declared to be not necessary for 
Parabrahman and that even without them, he is capable 
of doing everything independently, and that everything 
can be effected by him. Having thus concluded in the 
Avibhagena drishtvadhikaraitam that Parasiva Brahman will 
be realized after meditating upon the all-pervading Amurta 
{vydpaka Amurta) form in order to attain unity, after being 
free from all disires, Sripati says that Badarayana proceeds 
in the Sankalpddhikarana (IV. 4. 8-12) to establish that 
those who meditate upon Parasiva Brahman of the 
Murta form will also be benefited by unsurpassed 
{niratibaya) bliss {ananda). For those who meditate on 
the Murta form (of Brahman) will derive the benefit 
of enjoying by the mere thought of it garlands of 
flowers, sandal, damsels and such like happiness. How t So 
say Sruti texts like Sankalpddeva asya pitarah samutti- 
shtkanti’, Sankalpddeva asya sarva devd gandharvd 


MahdPa.y X. 18. 
Migveda, II. 7. 17. 
Sveta. Upa.. III. 19. 
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vidyadkardscha samutliskthanti, etc., which explain the idea 
of the Sutra that for those who meditate on the form of Murtd 
Parasiva Brahman even the devas:, pitris, g-andAarvas, etc., 
come and wait upon them to attend to their wants. This 
is the gist of what is meant by the Sutra. Sruti texts 
like Sa tatra paryeti jakshan krldan ramamdna sthrl- 
bhirvd ydnairvd ptdtidkirvd, etc., declare that those who 
meditate on the Murtd Brahman will, having reached 
the stage of satyasankalpa, realize whatever they think 
of. This is in keeping with the established practice 
as laid down in the Sruiis. The doubt arises whether 
a mukta jlva possesses body and limbs or not ; or 
whether he has any settled desire as mentioned above 
{sankalpddini santi na santi) or not; and if he can 
achieve his desire, then, can he independently come 
by it (or satisfy it). Then the (further) doubt arises 
whether the desire of a mukta jlva goes over that of 
the will {sankalpa) of Paramesvara. The answer is 
contained in the texts Atmdnam chedvi/dnlyd dayam 
asmlti purushak i Kimichchan kasya kdmdya iariram 
anusancharet ; Sahavai saiarlrasya satah priydpriyayor- 
apahati rasti\ Akarlram vd vasantam na priydpriye 
pruiyatka] etc., which, after declaring that while in the 
carnal body misery cannot be got rid of, in the end— 
according to Sruti texts like Asmdt Sartrdt samutthdya 
paranjbti upasampadya svena rupena abhinishpadyataP^'^ 
etc.,—when the soul is released there will be no bodily 
form for the mukta. So say the Sruti texts. And 
therefore the need for any effort (for asarlratva) does 
not arise {i.e., the released soul loses its bodily form 
as a matter of course). Moreover, in this world the 
need arises even for kings and the like to determine 
to achieve a result and therefore they call for all the 
necessary attempts and finally they gain their desires. 
Then, if it is asked, why should one labour so much for 
mukti when it is automatically obtained without any 

Ckch. Upa., VIII. 12. 1. 

CMi. Upa., VIII. 3. 4. 
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exertion by merely desiring it, the answer is, “Yes, by mere 
determined will, he will attain muk(i'\ for, Sruii texts like 
Sayadi pitriloka kamo bhavati; sankalpadeva asya pitara 
samuttisMhanti, etc., declare that a mukta can have 
before him even his fathers and others, who are bound to 
come and stand before him at his mere desire. But the 
Sruti texts do not say that a mukta can attain his desires 
only after attempting and labouring for them. (That is, his 
mere desire for anything will be satisfied.) This establishes 
that the position of a mukta is one where mere resolves on 
his part are enough to have them realized. x4.ccording to 
Sruti texts like Sa ekadha bhavati tridha bhavati panchadha^ 
saptadha^ etc., the Atman, though an undivided one, appears 
as if it were many and divided {achchMasya) ; yet, all these 
(divided) forms denote that one undivided Brahman in his 
apparently divided form having a seeming body and limbs. 
The expression iarlrabhava only denotes a reference to the 
meditation of Brahman in his niravayava form. 

Moreover, the use of the expression asariratva denotes 
the non-existence of a carnal bodily form subject to karma. 
Therefore it is that to a mukta, though his bodily form was 
very much loved by him, while he was in the bondage of 
carnal existence, it at last becomes to him an object of hate 
{apriyahetuh). Thus it is settled that the form that a 
mukta assumes in order to obtain Kailasa as a bhakta 
is one which is extraordinary and all-effulgent like 
that of Paramesvara [aprdkrita jyoiirmayatvena para- 
meivara iarlravat), and free from all causes that go to make 
for unhappiness {yta dukkhahetuh). Verily if it is questioned 
whether agreeably to the Rdjabhrutya nyaya (the maxim of 
the king and the subject), even though a bhakta reaches 
Maha Kailasa in the realized state, he has still a kind of 
respect for and fear of Paramesvara as regards the duties of 
subordination {pdratantrya) and worship {kainkarya) which 
are, therefore, the source of fear (bhayahMtuh), the answer is 
that it is not so ; for, if that be so, there will be induced a 
contradiction with Sruti texts such as Anandam Brahmaipb 
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vidvanna bibketi kutaschana,^^^ etc. This doubt is removed 
by the 'oe.yii Sutra (IV. 4. 9) Atayeva c/idnanyadkipatih, 
“Therefore Ananyddhipatih” i.e., “ Therefore the lordless 
stateT For the very reason that a mukta is (called) a satya- 
sankalpaf^’^ he becomes also lordless {ananyddhipatih). The 
state of ananyddhipatitvam involves the status of vidhinishe- 
dhatvam, i.e., freedom from the prohibitions resulting from 
ordinances.®®^ From the status of vidhinishedhatvam results 
apratihata satyasankalpatvam, i.e., a satyasankalpatvam 
from which he is not beaten back. Therefore, according to 
thtSrutis, he realizes satyasankalpatvaz-iA ananyddhipatitva. 
Therefore, according to the Sruti text Sa Svardt bhavati, 
etc., he rightly becomes svardt [l.e., identified with the self- 
refulgent (Brahman)]. This is the result of his meditation 
and worship of the all-powerful almighty Siva, which has 
brought him to the stage of satyasankalpatva and sarva- 
kdmdvdptitva. And hence to the state of ananyddhipatitva. 
This is according to the Sruti text Biva eko dhyeyah 
Uvamkarah sarvam any at parityajya, etc. Ananyddhipati 
is one who has no other to lord over him —Sivetarak na 
vidyate any ah adhipatih yasya so ananyddhipatih. He is 
not controlled by any other (than Siva). Therefore he is 
as independent {svatantra) as Siva {Sivavat svatantrd) 
himself. Thus it is said in the Skdnda {Purdna) : Sivaika- 
mskthd prathita kshamindm Sivetaradhydna niskedkakdndm i 
Trhnkrita Brahmapurattdardndm kim dushkritam Sajikara 
kinkardndm « iti, etc.®®^ By denoting ananyddhipatitva for 
a mukta, he is considered to have attained independence, 

Taitt. Upa,, II. 9. A wise man as soon as he realizes the 
Ananda stale of Brahman has nothing to fear. 

5rj/'>'rf=Truth ; and 5(7«irrt!/Ar=reflection. The reflection of 

truth. 

Brahman is described as nishedha ieshah, i.e., free from all 
kinds of prohibition. 

What sin should Brahma and Vishnu have committed for them 
to treat with such contempt those declared devotees who endued with 
the exalted quality of forbearance meditate only on Siva and those 
(others) who prohibit meditation on any other (deity) but Siva? 
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by which is meant that he is no longer a subordinate bound 
to perform any duty of a binding character. He loses natural¬ 
ly also such duties which have a binding character as they 
disappear (on his attaining ananyadhipatitvd). This means 
that there is no other than Paramesvara {na any a Para- 
mHvara) to control him, because he will have passed the 
stage where the flow of births and deaths, as ordained by 
Siva and the connected ordinances of a prohibitory nature 
[vidhiniskedha idsira patha afltatvdt) prevails. Why ? 
Because he has turned away from the bonds which enchain¬ 
ed his soul {pam vydvrutteh). It is but right that those who 
are distinguished by sins {dosha viiishtdndm) and bound 
down by the scent of the three desires {dharma, artha and 
kdma) should be bound by the ordinances of Siva for 
performing karma. But, on the contrary, for those Mahat¬ 
mas, who have assumed the form of Siva {Biva sdrupya 
dharindm), who are never decreasing in their happinessi 
who are always just like Siva, who are always all-knowing 
{Bivavat sarvagnatvddlndm) like him, who are devoid of 
self-love {abhimdna) having exhausted it, who are beyond 
birth, death and fear of misery—for beings with 
such characteristics, it is no contradiction that they enjoy 
ever-increasing bliss {dnanda) and self-rejoicing according 
to their own desire {svdtmdrdmatvena svatantratvam 
avirodkam). Verily according to Sruti texts such as Vadd 
sarve pramuchyanle kdmd yasya hridisthildh i A tha mariyd 
amritb bhavatyatra Brahma samasnute^^^ tl Baddhbhi vdsand 
baddho mbkshassydi vdsand kshayah '‘VdsandtdnaramB rakman 
mbkshaityabhidfnyate i Na mbkshb nahhasah prushthe 
■na pdtdle na bhulale i Sarvd^d sankshaye chelah kshayb 
mbkska iilryatew etc.,®°® a mukta is understood to be freed 
from all desires. The experience of a mukta, according to 

Katha. Upa., VI. 14. 

When a mortal is absolutely free from mental desire of every 
kind, he becomes an immortal and thus enjoys happiness along with 
Brahman. Having been once bound by the bondage of smell (of 
past good and bad actions), as soon as he attains moksha^ he ceases 
from such bondage of smell (of past good and bad actions). And as 






texts like Kim karomi kva gachchami kirn grihnmmi 
tyajanii kim ; Van mayapuriiam viivam mahat kalpambuna 
yathdy etc., occurring in the Muktdnubhava Sruti, is 
that as he soon leaves this {i.e., on release) he begins 
to contemplate: “Where shall I go.!*”, “What shall 
I do ? ” “ Which way shall I follow ,? ”, “ Which (way) 
should I abandon ? ” “I have been all along in this world 
as a particle of water in the vast ocean (of life).” This 
shows that he has no other place to aim at in particular. 
Therefore a mukta will keep moving on according to the 
Sruti texts Sa tatra paryeti jaksimn krldan ramamoAiah 
sthribhirvd ydnairvd gnatibhirva, etc., by playing about 
in joy, sometimes with those damsels whom he meets as 
associates in travelling, in vehicles, sometimes along 
with some of his kinsmen he meets on the road. For such 
a mukta, can vyavahdra be ever applicable to him ? . 

Sruti texts such as Ndnyat kinchana mishat ; Vdchdram- 
bhanam vlkdro ndmadkeyam mrittiketyeva satyam ; Atb 
anyathd artham natu dvitxyamash, etc., do not indi¬ 
cate that there is any other thing than Brahman. So 
also, elsewhere, Sruti texts like Ya dtmani tishthan ya 
dtmanb antarbyamdtmdna vedayasydtmd barlram ya dtmdnam 
antarb ayamiti \ Sa ta dtmd antaryamyamrutap. \ ®®® Antak 
pravishtah bdstd jandtidm ; Gnd gnau dvdu a/dvt^dm^au 
£)vd supdrndp^^ etc., declare that the ixva and Brahman are 
different from each other, though Sruti texts like Tattva- 

soon as he attains moksha, all such bondage (of smell) becomes 
destroyed. Oli Brahman ! it is the destruction of that srnell of 
bondage that is called moksha. There is no ntoksha in the sky nor 
is it in the lower regions nor on this earth. But moksha lies only in 
the absolute destruction of all desires. 

A Sruti called Muktikopanishad is found in the collection 
of 108 Upanishads called the Ashfottaraiafopanishad published by 
Nirnaya Sagara Press. It is quoted by Anandatirtha (under the 
identical name of Muktikopanishad) when commenting on Brahma- 
Sutra III. 4. 49. Andvishkurvan7ianvaydt. The texts quoted by 
Sripati do not, however, occur in the Muktikopanishad. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. Brihad. Upa., V. 7, 3. 

Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 
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mast, etc., point to abkeda. Thus bheda and abheda are 
referred to by StuH texts, so that it is not possible for 
Vedantins to determine which is the correct way to 
follow. The Tnuktd being thus in a puzzle, if the doubt 
arises whether dhciyMCt-jt^ndsa. is the oniy fit thing, then 
jg 0 vident the three^fold doctrine enunciated in the 
next Suira, Abhdvam bddarirdhakyevam (IV, 4. 10). Sruti 
texts like Sadeva sbmyMamagra dslt ; Ekamevddvitlyam 
Brahma-,Yatra ndnyat paiyati ndnyat irimbti ndnyadvi/d- 
ndti sabhumd-,^^^ Nehandndsti kmchanap^^ etc., determinately 
prohibit for the past, present and future bheda. Though /ag-ai 
does not really exist and /wa, livara, etc., do not exist, yet, 
for the time being, just as we mistake the rope for the ser¬ 
pent, all that we see is but a mere illusion [milhydtvameva), 
much like as our imagining that a rabbit has two horns. 
Thus says Badari. Therefore in order to bring it thoroughly 
home to the pupils that the jagat is.* an illusion, 
the existence of the jagat has been invented in keep¬ 
ing with the Smti texts, reasoning {yukti) and experience 
{anubhava), and in conformity with the maxims adhydrb- 
pdpavdddbhydm nishprapancham prapanchatcd’^^ etc. This 
seems much like the description of a king born as a son to 
a barren woman and ruling over a kingdom. That the 
jagat is mithyd is the true doctrine of Badari. Thus, in 


Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Ibid., VII. 2. 4. 

Ibid., VI. 2. 1. 

Adhydropa in Vedanta means falsely attributing the properties 
of one thing to another—for example, considering Brahman, who is 
not really the material world, to be the material world ; and apavdda 
is a refutation as of a wrong imputation of belief. In order to 
teach what adhydropa and apavdda mean, the teacher exemplifies 
the case of jagat. The jagat is seen to be in existence, though it 
does not exist as a matter of fact. Even the Sruits contain fictitious 
texts in order to exemplify this fact. That is, the Srutis have 
these texts only for purposes of teaching (the non-existence of the 
world) and not for teaching its existence. The invention [kaipana) 
is for teaching the truth to thousands of disciples and not to testify 
to their literal correctness, See note 175 on page 320 ante. 

^ 
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this way, after pointing out the main points of contradiction 
in the Srutis and also pointing out where they partly stand 
to reason, Badari discusses holding the pure Advaita {kevala 
advaita) doctrine that the jagat is but an illusion {mitkyd). 
In order to contradict such an opinion, the Sutrakara 
enunciates the following Sutra in order to establish his 
own view (IV. 4. 11): Bkdvam Jaimmirvikalpdmanandt. 
Sruh texts like Jydtishtbmena svargakdmb yajeta ; Bhuti- 
kd/no vdyuva svetamdlabheta ; Karmachitb Idkabk kshiyate ; 
Ptmyacfntb Idkah kshiyate ; Pdpendndhd muko badhirb ivdnb 
bhavati ; Punyma vidydvdn dhanavdn bhbgavdn bkavati, etc., 
show without contradiction that according to the ordinances 
of God all actions which are devoid of ptmya such as 
brahmahatya, surdpdna, etc., will certainly lead to Naraka 
and other nether worlds. And similarly all virtuous deeds 
will surely lead to the enjoyment of experiences in Svarga 
and the like regions. Sruti texts like Yagnena ddnena 
tapasd ndiakena, etc., explain clearly that actions done 
without any particular desire but purely for propitiating 
Paramesvara, such as sacrificial offerings done at the Jybtish- 
tbma sacrifice and the like, will finally purge the jlva 
of all sins and lead to Brahmagudna and salvation {sddhaka- 
tva). Jaimini considers that the jlva, Uvara and the 
prapancha beginning with the Veda (nigama), the Sdstras 
(dgama) and their innate properties as absolutely eternal 
(not illusory). Why.? Vikalpdmanandt; vividhah kalpb 
vikalpah. To invent in different ways is to mutilate the 
truth of the Sdstras. If jagat is granted to be mitkyd, then 
we are reduced to the doctrine of the Bauddhas and others. 
Then the sacrificial rite of Jybtisktbma and the enjoyment of 
the fruits thereof, or the fruits accorded by the commission 
of wrong acts such as brahmahatya and the like, would not 
have existed in the least. Therefore, even what is laid down in 
the Agama as an act to be done will go frustrated. If that be 
so, then, texts like Sa ekadhd bhavati tridhd bhavati pancha- 
dhd bhavati \ iti, etc., will prove clear contradictions of the 
Srutis themselves. Therefore, it is the firm doctrine of 
Jaimini that jiva, Isvara and the rest, together with the 
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jagat^ are eternal and that j%va and Isvara are different from 
each other. This should be accepted as the bhedavdda 
doctrine of Jaimini. In this way. to harmonise these two 
doctrines, each of which stands partially in agreement 
with the Sriitis, and to remove all contradictions 
between them and to establish the truth, the Siitrakara 
gives in the next Sutra his own opinion in the form of 
the Dvaitddvaita doctrine {dvaitddvaitdtmaka svamatam), 
which harmonises with the whole of what is said in the Veda, 
Veddfita and the Agamas. In the next SutraiAN. 4. 12) 
Dvdda^dhavad ubhaya vidham Bddardyanbtah, the attain¬ 
ing ofis established. For what reason is 
the pure Advaita doctrine which is based on gndna and 
supported only partially by the Sruti texts and for what 
reason, the Dvaita doctrine, which substantiates only karma, 
bhakti and yoga, become mutually contradictory, for the 
same reason, the whole Vedanta declares as its chief purport 
that dvaitddvaita is what is to be rejoiced at {abhi^reta). 
Sruti texts like Yathd nadyah syandamdndji samudre stam 
gachchanti ftdmarupe vihdya i Tatkd vidvdn ndmarupdd- 
vimuktah pardtparam purushamupaiti divyamw^^^ Brahma- 
viddpnbti param ; Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavati ii 
Tattvamasi ; Aham Brahmdsmi ; etc., declare de¬ 
cisively that gndnakarma tibhaydtinaka ubhayavidham dvaitd¬ 
dvaita matam as Badarayana’s doctrine. What ubhaya- 
vidham means is that during the samsdra period, both 
Brahman and jlva exist separately in the relationship of 

(worshipped) and updsaka (worshipper), and their 
existence as different entities is absolutely true {pdra- 
mdrthika satyatvam). In the state of mokska, they exist in 
the relationship of the river which winds its way to the sea 
{nadl samudravat) and agreeably to the bhramara-klta nydya, 
the jlva being naturally released of its jlva state, attains that 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 

Taut. Upa., II. 1. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

Brihad, Upa., I. 4. 10, 
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all-pervading {vydpaka), undivided [akkanda) and supreme 
dkdia form {paramdkd&arupa) and bears the characteristics 
of saty chit and mianda, and becomes possessed of all that 
unrivalled, all-knowing- quality {sarvagnatvddi sddhdrana 
gundkara)^ acquires all the gtmcis of Parabrahraan, Parasiva, 
Sivasankara, Rudresvara, Mahadeva and others and claims 
all the terms by which Parabrahman is called. Badarayana 
thus establishes that the jlva realizes Parabrahmatva by 
attaining it. 

By the term dvddaidhavat it is understood that in 
accordance with Smti texts like Yathd dv&dasdham ruddhi- 
kdmd npeyuh a.nd Dvddaidhma prajdkdmam yd/ayet, etc., the 
jlva acquires the results derived from both the sacrifices 
(z.^., Ruddhikdma and Prajdkdma) and is enabled to reach 
the true state of Parabrahman. This is accepted by Bada¬ 
rayana. Whereas in Mantra Sruti texts like Dvd su- 
parndy etc., jlva and Brahman are both described as 
possessed of different characteristics and whereas only 
in Sruti texts such as Tattvamasi, etc., the unity 
of jlva and Brahman is also described, therefore, Hne 
supreme truth [paramdrtka) of both of these sets of 
Srutis should be accepted in the doctrine of bhedabheda. 
As it is declared that all Srutis speak nothing but 
the truth, and as very many Sruti texts, Purdtms and 
Purvdchdras bear testimony to, bhedabheda is the only 
doctrine that can be accepted as true. If not, if the 
meaning of the Srutis is lessened {sankbchP^’.Ysxe:. proofs (mdna) 
will be contradicted and other great Vedic contradictions 
will result. It has been pointed out in one of the foregoing 
Sutras, Adhikantu bhedanirdeidt,^^^ etc., that the Dvaita 
doctrine that jlva and Brahman are admittedly different 
from each other, is established as true. At the same 
time the Sutra, Tadananyatvam drambhaitababdddibhyah, 
points to the truth of the Advaita doctrine. Similarly in the 

Mund. Upa., HI. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

““ Brahma-Sutras, II. 1. 22. 

Jbid., II. 1. 14. 
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Sutrat Lbkavathi llldkaivalyam, etc., the sporting cha¬ 
racter of Paramesvara {Parame&varasya Hid) is pointed out. 
Such Srutis as refer to the occasions in which the Dvaita 
character of Paramesvara is exhibited, have also been pointed 
out. It has also been explained that the term kaivalya 
indicates the absolute unity of jlva and Brahman. The 
truth of texts like Nbha ndndsti kinchana., etc., which 
declare abheda, which means that there is no existence 
separate from Brahman, has also been clearly established. 
If it is asked what are we to do with those texts which 
declare the bodily form {murtatvd) of Siva Parabrahman, 
the answer is that they should only be taken merely as the 
sport {lllaiva praydjanani) of Paramesvara inasmuch as they 
serve the useful purpose of indicating to the bhakta the way 
of realization and how to realize mukti. Therefore Siva 
himself, having assumed the form of a Ilia mangala vigraha 
(an auspicious sporting image), manifested through his lustre 
his own true condition (lallva) through a material world, and 
thereby brought into existence through Hiranyagarbha 
the pervasive nature of his qualities as declared in the Vedas. 
Therefore a mumukshu following the path laid out in the 
Vedas and meditating and worshipping the murta and the 
amurta forms of Parasiva Brahman finally realizes Para¬ 
brahman from a bodily form into a bodiless form, and 
attains kaivalya mukti {i.e., absolute unity—unity in its 
essence) with him, just as ghee which manifests itself 
in a liquid form when it is in the stage of melting 
assumes again its original solid hardened {kdthinya) 
form, when it is allowed to cool itself. If not, to whom 
else is it possible to attain to that state of absolute 
unity with Siva? Sruti texts like Visvddhikb Rudrb 
maharshih Hlranyagarbham paiyata jdyamdnam sanb 
devabsubhayd smrityd samyunaktu ; Vb brahmdnam 

C. 522 Brahma-Sutras. II. 1. 33. 

Chck. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Name of Brahman as born from a golden-egg. 

Mahopa., XI. 19. 

Ibid., XII. 
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vidadhdli purvam I Ydvai veddmscka prdhiTibti tasmai i Tamhi 
devam atmabuddhi prakd^am mumukshurvai baranam aham 
prapadye, etc., sufficiently explain in several ways what 
has been above stated. And, hence, there could be no 
room for any manner of doubt. For the text Sdnkkya- 
yogati prithak bdldh pravctdanti na paniitdh etc., applies. 
It is only those undeveloped young men who praise at 
length Sdnkhya yoga (which speaks of Dvaitd) ; but 
never so a man of advanced knowledge {pandita). Thus 
Krishna {i.e., Krishna Dvaipayana) himself has given 
out that the Dvaitddvaita doctrine is what, in his opinion, 
should be preferred. And therefore a one-sided view 
(either dvaita or advaita only) is incorrect {asamanjasa), 
Sripati commenting next on IV. 4. 13, Tasya- 
bhdvb sandhyavadupapattbpi says that just as in the 
Samanvayddhikarana, it was mentioned that all Vedanta 
ends by declaring that Brahmaprdpli (realization of 
Brahman) is the final goal after attaining Brahma- 
gndna, so, in the same manner, it has been pointed out 
by means of the illustration of the Dvddamka yagna that in 
conformity with the maxim that double realization (accom¬ 
plishment) is obtained, by the strength of double means, 
and that all Veddnta by the force of its virtuous merits 
proves the author’s own doctrine bkeddbheda as regards 
jiva and Brahman, By this means, it is clearly shown 
that the method of meditation and worship of the bodily 
{sdvayava) form of Brahman will necessarily lead to the 
realization of the bodiless {niravayava) form of Brahman. 
Sruti texts like PrapanchopaPamam idniam iivam 
advaitam chaturtham mmyante ; Sa dtmd savigmyap. 
iivddvaitah ; Eka eva Rudrb na dvitiydya tasthuh ; Eka- 
meva advitlyam Brahma Salkshatd Imdn lokdn srufdye 
yema satyakdmah satyasankalpah ; etc., declare that after 

^veta. ut>a., VI. 18. 

Atharvaiiras, 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Cf. Aitareya Upa., III. 1. Sa ikshata iman Idkan Idka- 
palamscha annaniebhyati. 
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he realizes niravayava Brahmaa, he will realize the further 
characteristics of Brahman, such as his advitlyatva, 
satyasankalpatva, etc. As stated in Sruh texts like 
Tastndt vd eiasmdi dtmana d^kdiah sambhutah, etc., he 
will gradually thereafter attain the three-fold qualities of 
becoming part of Supreme {pradkdna) Brahman by 
losing his divided power; by acquiring the Supreme 
Brahman’s power of bringing into existence by his llld 
this cobweb of a creation consisting of bhuia (beings) 
and bhautika (material elements); and during that 
Supreme Brahman’s contracted state (?.^., in his dormant 
condition), he acquires by his satyasankalpa character 
this cobweb of a world. Therefore there is no 
contradiction in creating the (real) world in his state 
of Supreme Brahman consisting of undivided {advitlya) 
and (divided) sadvitlya characters. Why ? Because of 
the proof demonstrated in the joint state of sandhyd 
(where the union of light and darkness, in the morning 
or evening) is exhibited, and also in the two conditions 
of prabddha and supti (wakefulness and sound sleep), 
when the dreaming state is experienced; as in these 
joint conditions, in the creations of the world also the 
joint condition (co-existing with Brahman and separated 
from Brahman) is experienced. 

For example, in the dreaming state, according to the 
Sruti text beginning with Aiha rathdn rathaybgdn pruthak 
srujate, and ending with Atha vesantdn pushkarinyah 
samprata smjate sahikarteti ; and in other texts like Yeshu 
supteshu jdgarti kdmokm kdmam purushb nirmtinanah; 
Tadeva mkram tadbrahma tadevdmruta muchyatb i 
tasminllbkdh sritdh sarve. tadundnyeti kaschana., etc. ; 

Tai//. Upa., II. 1. 

He acquires the three characteristics of the Supreme Brahman, 
during srishfi, sthitizx\b.laya. 

In the state of advUiya, i.e., unity, the world is in Brahman ; 
in the divided state, i.e., it is in the sadvitlya state. 

Brahma-Sutras, IV. 4. 13. 

Ka(h. Upa., VI. 1. 
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the j%va, though he had never seen anything before, 
in his state of wakefulness, yet during his dreaming 
state, experiences by the aid of his good luck, the 
existence of several creations {srisMi) made by Para- 
mesvara during that state. Therefore, during his dreaming 
state, even though he is sleeping, he has two kinds of 
experience—dreaming and sleeping—which are not 
contradicted. Similarly, the doctrine of bheddbkeda is 
not contradicted even in the realized state [mukiasydpi), 
because there still remains in him (the mukta), the smell 
of prdrabdha {prdrabdhavdsand) which exists in prakriti 
{prakritirasti). By this, it is clearly concluded that 
when he is in Sivaloka, enjoying all the undiminished 
happiness, being absolutely freed from every vestige of 
smell of his former life, he will be in fact one with Siva 
experiencing all that of Siva himself {kevala Sivaikya 
kaivalydnubkava). Now, a doubt arises, in the second 
part of the mukti state of Siva Parabrahman, whether a 
fada or lifeless thing (?>., Pradkdna) can also acquire 
the characteristic of Sachchiddnanda by being one with 
him, though Pradkdna is a prdrabdhavdsand^ which 
attaches itself to a mukta. The answer is that in the 
doctrine of bheddbheda, there can be no such doubt. 
Because just as ckeiana and achetana and light and 
darkness, though absolutely opposite to each other in 
their character, co-exist, similarly Pradkdna co-exists 
with Siva without any contradiction, because in the 
sadvitlya character of Siva, it {Pradkdna) co-exists 
naturally. Similarly even in the case of a mukta, this 
is an acquired characteristic (in his realized condition). 

In the state of dependence {sdpekskaiva) (of a mukta), 
the satyakdmalva, which is established in the Sruh 
text, Satyakdma satyasankalpa, etc., would be contradicted. 
When according to the Sruti text, Apdmpddd /avand 
grihltd, etc., a mukta has attained independence {prdpta 
svdtantrya) and has no more need for penance or medi¬ 
tation {sddhandntara nirapekskaiayd), he having acquired the 


Svela. Upa., III. 19. 
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charact6ristic of saTvakartrutva, if he is to co-exist with 
Pradhana {Prakriti) as if in a dependent condition, then he 
is still seen dependent and thus a mutual contradiction 
arises. The explanation for this is that no such mutual 
contradiction need be apprehended ; for the co-existence of 
advitlya and sadviilya states (of Brahman with Pradhana) is 
generally c[uite possible without such contradiction. Just 
as light and darkness co-exist, Siva and Pradhmia do co-exist. 
In the Sruii text Tasmatva etasmdt dtmana dkdiah sambhu- 
tah, etc., in which the expression tasmdt stands for Pra- 
dhimdU the expression etasmdt for Paramdtma ; from these 
[dkdba, etc.) the existing {bhuta) and the created {bhautika) 
came into being ; and the indeclinable vd denotes the state of 
co-existence together. For Sruti texts like Mdydntu prakri- 
tim vindydt mdyinantu mahHvaram i Tasydvayava bhutd- 
tthani vydptam sarvamidam jagat n Pardsya saktik vivi- 
dhaiva iruyate, svdbkdvik% gndnabala kriydchap'^^ etc., explain 
that Mdyd being dependent on Siva In the creation of the 
world, naturally co-exists with him and therefore in the Sutra 
it is stated tasyabhdve sandhyavat upapatteh. Here the ex¬ 
pression iasyabhdve means Sivddhma pradhana vikdsa sad- 
bhdve (the manifesting power of Pradhana., Le., subordinate to 
the will of Siva though co-existing with him) and the expres¬ 
sion sandhyavat means tanutraya madhydvagata lingabarl- 
rani svapndvasthdcha vyavahriyate, i.e., establishes the co¬ 
existing condition of the germ of the carnal body and the 
dreaming conditions of—the scent of—previous existence. 
Just as the practice of meditation, as laid down in the whole 
of the Vedanta, is the means {hetu) for an ignorant {mudha) 
munmkshu to reach the stage of a mukta, nmkta dabdsu mu- 
mukshu, so does the seed of doubt in the purvapaksha lead to 
the siddhdnta. In the same way, the germ of the carnal 
body {lingasarlra) is the means for the development of the 
visible material (perishable) bodily form {sthula iarlra) 
for its functions. So, Sivagndna is the means for removing 


:^vefa. Upa., IV. 10. 
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ignorance and realizing moksha. Therefore, by way of 
‘ illustration ’ Siva Parabrahman is shown to co-exist with 
Jagat srishti, 

Moreover, when the jlva during the period of profound 
meditation {samddhi kale) is almost on the verge of attaining 
the state of mukti, he will be experiencing that state of 
Brahman knowledge and that state of bliss (dnanda), being 
absolutely free from the touch of any desire connected with 
the outside forces [bahyrndriya), which is usually experi¬ 
enced by Sivayogins. This is explained in Sruti texts like 
Atmakrxdd dtmaratir dtmdnandasya svardt bhavati ; So'- 
§nute sarvdn kdmdn saha brahmand vipaschitd, etc. By this 
is meant that the jlva assumes the means for attaining 
Kailasa by assuming sdrupya. From this assumed state, 
he will realize that (condition of the absolute mukta). In 
the Sruti text Akddasarlram Brahma satydbna prdndrdmam 
mara dnandam, etc., it is said that Mahakailasa which 
is the abode of Sadasiva, is realized as the result of parama 
dnanda after all desires pertaining to outside forces have 
been absolutely given up. The expression mana dnandam 
in the text (quoted above) means manasi dnandd yasya sah 
mandnandah, perfect joy in his mind. Praneshu dsaman- 
tdt ramata iti prdndrd9nah~~t\ih determines his (the 
mukia's) state. It is also stated in Sruti texts like Bdnti 
samruddham amrutam, etc., which mean the mukla's 
form is that of being eternally virtuous {tat barlrasya satya- 
tvam)y eternally peaceful {sdnti karatvam) and eternally 

Sripati in quoting the Sruii text Mayantu prakritim, etc. 
{Sveta. Upa., IV. 10) suggests that niaya and prakriti are synonymous 
with each other and Maheivara is termed Mayin. Out of \.'ae avayava, 
the world is manifested. With this compare the view of Ananda- 
tirtha, who quotes the Sruti text thus :— Mayantu prakritim vindydt 
mayinantu maheSvaram i Mahdmdyetyavidycti niyatir mohiniticha i 
Prakritir vdsanetyevd tavechchd'nanta kathyafew Anandatirtha suggests 
that Maya is only the will of God existing not differently along with 
Brahman but in him {vide Anandatirtha, Brahma-Sutra B/iaskya). 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Ibid., I. 6. 

Ibid. 
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lasting {amruiaivam). Even here the state of the meditator 
should also be considered, as of &ivdnanda form. An 
alternative form, denoting the same idea, is enunciated in 
the next Sutra—Bhdve fagradvai {IV. 4. 14). Just as the 
gross body {sthula ianrd) in its state of repose assumes the 
subtle body {sukshma sarlra) and experiences the results of 
its virtuous and sinful actions and subsequently attains 
the wakeful state of {jdgradavastha)^ in the same way 
at the time when Prakriti^ the inert sakti in Siva, is to 
come into play {i.e., manifests itself), Siva Parabrahman 
exhibits himself in the two forms of sukshma and sthula 
and thereby shows the five-fold means of his creation {jagat 
srishti, sthiti, laya, tirddhdna and anugraha) and his methods 
of concealing and favouring {tirddhdna and anugraha). By 
this, even though a mukta is free from all worldly bondage, 
yet by reason of his possessing the Linga§arlra, he cannot 
help undergoing all the experiences in the different worlds— 
this and the next—so that, after experiencing all, he will 
realize Siva Parabrahman. And, therefore, this Sutra 
points out that a mukta should experience all (he desires). 
It is also described that even Mahadeva, the Lord of Gods, 
did several acts, such as the destruction of Vyaghrasura, 
Gajasura and Tripurasura, and the drinking of poison, 
and protecting his faithful follower Markandeya (in order to 
show his bhaktas that all should be done by one if it has been 
ordained he should do them). For it is said in Sruti texts 
like Bhidyate hridayagranthih chchidyante sarva samiaydh i 
Kslnyante chdsya karmdni tasndn drishte pardvare ii and 
Vadd same pramuchyante, kdmd yasya hridi sthitdh i At ha * 
martyd amritd bhavatyatra Brahma samahiute; etc., that 
one should get himself freed from all doubts, which will help 
him to shake off the ties of bondage when all his further 
karma will be at an end and Brahman realized by him. 
These and other similar texts declare that the truth of Siva’s 
true nature will only be then revealed to such of those who 
can strenuously attempt to understand it by their absolute 
absence of worldly desires and real knowledge. 


Mund. Upa., II. 2. 9. 
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Verily, according to Sruti texts like Muktah Stvasamo 
bhavltx So'htutc sarvdn kdmdn saha BrahinatM vtpaschttd,^** 
etc., a mukta in the beginning having obtained a status 
equal to that of Siva as the result of his meditation and 
worship, will proceed from one heavenly place to another 
with a heavenly body and finally becomes absorbed in Siva. 

But if it is doubted how he can proceed from one 
heavenly place to another in different heavenly forms and at 
the same time continue to be on a level with Siva {Stva- 
sdiinycitvci'in) 1 the Sutrakara clears the doubt in the next 
Sutra (IV. 4. 15), PradlpavaddvUastathd hi dariayati. 
Just as a light kept in a particular place throws its rays so 
as to light up the space surrounding it, similarly there is 
nothing strange in the dtnia^ being only in a particular part 
of the body, throwing its light throughout the body. Even 
so, though the chaitanya [jlvd] stays only within the precincts 
of the heart, its consciousness extends all over the body. 
In the same manner, here also, the same understanding is 
to prevail. A mukta (who at first) possesses self-knowledge 
in a contracted (narrow) form is not capable of being present 
everywhere simultaneously. Because a mukta has not,^ in 
the state of his narrow knowledge, still grasped that particu¬ 
lar knowledge whereby he can be simultaneously present, 
whenever he likes, according to his determinafion, the 
Sutra uses the words tathdhi dar^ayati. {Similarly he, 
Bddardyana, proves.) For the Sruti text says Vdldgra iata- 
bhdgasya batadhd kalpitasyacha i Bhdgd jlvah savignlyah 
sachdnantydya kalpate « etc. Similarly, the jlva gradually 
acquires a controlling power over karma and the power of 
existence in a sukshma form, just as Paramesvara, which 
enables him, as he desires, to create any number of bodies 
simultaneously so as to assume such forms and travel 
wherever he wants. For, as it is said in Sruti texts like 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. A mukta practically becomes one on a level 
with Siva ; he enjoys all his desires along with the wise Brahman. 

Know that if the end of a hair follicle is divided into a 
hundred parts, one of the hundred parts represents the size of the 
jtva^ which is capable of dividing itself ad infinitum. 
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Sa ekadha bhavati dvidka bhavati tridha bhavati sahasradha 
bkavati,^^° etc., that as the result of meditation and worship 
of Paramesvara, he {j%va)^ out of His grace, obtains the 
power of assuming several forms simultaneously. It is to be 
understood as ascertained truth that the SUstra which treats 
of the atomic character of the jlva is one which deals with 
the jlva in bondage {baddha jlva). Verily, if it is asked 
whether a mukta has, like a family man, his worldly body 
and sensory organs— i.e., worldly existence—and if so what 
the difference between the two is, the answer is, he has not. 
A mukta, by virtue of his having realized the Purushartha 

—one of the four principal objects of human life _has 

no worldly desires to look to, though he is connected with 
the world. On the other hand, a mukta is bent upon 
meditating upon Brahman only in all his glory. And in that 
place—in the world of the Brahman {.Brahma prapancha )— 
the Sruti text Nanyat paiyati nanyat ^runoti ndnyat vijdndti 
sabhumd, etc., says that a mukta experiences nothing but 
Brahman. Moreover, it is said in Sruti texts like Etat tato 
bhavah ; Akdia ^arlram Brahma ; Satydtma prdifdrdmam 
manadnandam ^dntisamruddham amrutam’’"*^ etc,, and also 
in the texts Apndti svdrdjyam dpnbti manasampattih,' 
etc., that a mukta will obtain the happiness of his 
natural place, t.e., that of the state of Siva Parabrahman 
{Bivasya Parabrahmanah padam). Further, after realizing 
that state, he becomes an absolute yogi who has fully realiz¬ 
ed his entire wishes in Parabrahman. If it is asked what 
further remains to be realized by a mukta, the answer is, the 
Sruti text saysi"”" Pdkpatischakshushpatihkrdtrapatir vignd- 
napatischa bhavati ; i.e., the state of lordship of speech 

and observation; also the lordship of hearing and knowledge, 
by which he can have command over his speech and 

Chch. Upa., VII. 26. 2. 

Dharma, arlha, kama and moksha are the four Puruskdrihas. 

He sees nothing else but Brahman, he hears nothing else but 
Brahnnan and he knows nothing but Brahman. Chch. Ufia. IV 1 

Taitt. Upa., I. 6. 

Ibid., I. 6. 2. 
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knowledge. In this way, a mukta will have realized the 
high state of Sivapada in Mahakailasa and continue there for 
an endless period of time, in the purity of his affections, in 
the assembly of muktas {viivajdlam bhavdti). What follows 
next ? The Sruti text goes Akdia sarlram Brahmaiva, etc. 
The mukta acquires the power of Paraprakriti (the natural 
form of Brahman) and Paramasattd (the Supreme Brahman 
existence, Le., reality) and forms himself into the all-perva¬ 
sive Parama-dkdia wherein Parabrahma sarlra is mani¬ 
fested. And this state is called Prakdiakdnanda samarasa 
Parama^akti. This state of the mukta is the actual realized 
condition of Para^iva. Here there are several of them who 
are separate from each other from time immemorial. So 
the Sruti texts declare Kdhyevdnydt kah prdnydt l Yadesha- 
dkdba dnando na sydt \ Rasbvai sah l Rasam hyevdyam 
labdhvd"tiandlbhavati i Eska hyevdnandayati i etc., from 
which it follows that the muktas will experience every kind 
oldnanda region {Brahma prapancha). Later on, agreeably 
to the Sruti text beginning with Sa ekd mdnushatt, etc., and 
ending with Sa ekb Brahmana dnanda, etc., the mukta enjoys 
dnanda (from that of a mere man) without any interruption 
{upddhi) to that of (the dnanda of) Brahman. Then as the 
Sruti text Ananddvirbhdvastdratamyhia declares, the mukta 
enjoys his svarupdnanda and without any interruption will 
enjoy, among the muktas^ dnanda to the fullest extent and 
will be in the state of paripurna. Then, as the Sruti text Sa 
ekb Brahmana dnandah declares, a srbtriya who is devoid 
of desires finally realizes Brahma buddhi as a result of his 
virtuous acts, such as sacrifices, etc., and becomes fit for 
realizing Brahman {paravidydvdn). In such a condition even 
though he is in jlva, {i.e., bodily) form, he becomes a mukta 
and equal with Brahman {Brahmanascha tulya eva) and 
enjoys all dnanda. The mukta had been experiencing in this 
world through his meditation and practice of ybga even 
before he realized the dnanda state, even before he left (this) 


Taitt. Ufa.. II. 7. 
Ibid., II. 8. 
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world. Therefrom, after he reaches Brahmalbkay he 
continues to experience dnanda in his mukta form, beginning 
from that of the human state up to that equal to Brahman 
and ending with Brahman himself. And thus there 
can be no difference between the dnanda which a mukta 
experiences in his human form and that which he experi¬ 
ences after he assumes the mukta form. According to 
Sruti texts like Ato ayameva paramdnandah pardprakritih; 
Pard chet dnandb BrahmUi vyajdndt, etc., Brahmatva and 
jagatkdranatva is established for the mukta. He will then be 
installed, according to the Sruti text Saishd bhdrgavi vdrunl 
vidyd parame vybman pratisktkitd, etc., in the ethereal 
state of Brahman. And thereby a mukta here assumes that 
great ethereal form {paramdkd&arupa sarlram) of the Brah¬ 
man in the region of Brahman and enters into the highest 
bliss iparamdnanda) like Brahman himself, absolutely devoid 
of all connection with bondage or misery {Brakmana iva 
duhkhdnushangdbhdvb darsitah). Verily, after thus real¬ 
izing the Parahvabrahma sdrupya, Brahmagndna Idpam 
darsayati, i.e.^ the mukta loses the sense of difference be¬ 
tween himself and Brahman (z.^., he feels he is one with 
Brahman. For he feels no knowledge of difference between 
himself and Brahman). The Sruti text goes Prdgnena 
dtmand samparishvaktb na bdhyam khuhana veda ndnta- 
ram, etc. (Being enveloped in that supreme knowledge 
of dtma, he does not see anything else beyond himself.) 

How can a mukta, then, be said to have acquired the 
sarvagnatva, the omniscient (or all knowing) power.? The 
reply is furnished by the Siitrakara in the next Sutra 
(IV. 4. 16) Svdpyayasampattydr anyatardpeksham dvish- 
kritam hi. This statement does not refer to a mukta ; but 
refers to one who feels exultant in his own self by his own 
meditation in his sushupti condition. In the Sruti text 
beginning with Sampattischa maranam vdngmanasi sampa- 
dyate and ending with Tejah parasydm devatdydm, etc., it 
is declared that in the two states of existence, vh.. 

Tain. Upa., III. 6. ~ 

Brihad. Ufa., VI. 3. 21. 
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the siishupti and the marana, the reaching of pydgna 
Brahman) is imperceptibly the same. Therefore, in 
the Su^ra, the statement anyaiardpeksham denotes that 
the stages of sushupii and mctYanct are almost quite the 
same for a mukta when he has reached the sarmgna state. 
According to Sruti texts like Ndham khalvayamevam 
sampraiydtmdnam jdndtyayamahamasmiti ; No evemdtti 

bhutdni vindbamevdpitb bhavati ; Ndhamaira bhbgyam 
pabydmi, etc., the mukta knows himself during the 
time of sushupti and recognizes himself as a luukta without 
any perception of difference. The Syuti text Sci vd eshci 
divyena chakshushd manasaitdn kdmdn paiyan^ ramate, ya 
etc BycihfttcilbkcifnN^ etc., says that the mukta will attain the 
sarvagna state. And similarly the Sruti text Sarvam ha- 
pabyah pasyati sarvamdpnbti sarvagna^ etc., states clearly 
that when he attains sarvagnatva the mukta perceives that 
there is no difference between sushupti and inaraiia. And 
the saying declared in the Sruti text Etebhyb bkute- 
bhyah samuththdya tdnyevdnuvinabyati, etc., will have been 
experienced, so that the mukta does not experience 
anything beyond himself. Therefore, according to the 
Sruti text Tasmdt prdgnendtmand, etc., he will have 
obtained that state of self-knowing wherein he does not, 
as stated in the Sutra, require the help of others.®®” 

Verily, according to the Sruti text Sarveshu 
Ibkeshu kdmachdrb bhavati i I man Ibkdn kdmdn kdma- 
rupyanusancharan, etc., the mukta can, through his 
meditation of Parasiva Brahman without any break, can 
freely travel all over the worlds {Ibkas) as he wishes. If 
it is doubted how he could travel over various worlds 
simultaneously, keeping a plural number of bodies, our 

In the Chch. Upa., it is stated that in the sushupti state the 
jiVd is enveloped by pt'dgftci^ t,6.y Bialirnan. 

Ibid,, VIII. 11. 2. 

Chch. Upa., Vin.9. 1. 

Mtikta. Upa. ^ ^ - • 2 , 

The Smti says : Svdpyaya sampaityor anyaiardpeksham dvtsh- 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 5. \krttam hi, 
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answer is, “ There is no need for such doubting. ’ For from 
Sruti texts like Set no betndhuy janitd sa vidhotfa dhditndnt 
veda bkuvctndni visvd Ycitya devd amyutatndna^uk tri- 
ilye dhdmanyabhyaiyayanta; Payidydvd pytthivl yanti 
setdyah; Payildkon payidtiah payisuveth Ruictsyci tantum 
vitatam vivyulyct tcidapasyat tadabhavett i pyajdsviii, etc., 
it is clearly proved that the mukta being absolutely 
liberated from the bondage of avidyd, enters the region 
of the all-pervading Brahman. The meaning of the Syuti 
text, Esha hi deva iti, is that the all-renowned Mahadeva, 
the Creator of the universe, is our father {asmdkam 
betndhuy jetmtd) ; he is the cause of all our happiness and 
joys {sot vidhdtd sakalasreyasdm kaytd) ; he possesses ma¬ 
jestic lustre of an extraordinary kind (dhdmdni te/drupdm 
apydkyuidni) ; he is the Creator of all the universe 
{bhuvetndni vtsvdnyopi jtxnitdk) j he is the maker of the 
eternal abode of happiness and meditation {tatya bandhu- 
ivddi yogasya dhdma viivasya cha praydjanam uchyaie). 
And making it the abode for the eternal company of 
bmidJms (spiritual brothers) and staying in such (happy) 
regions is the chief utility of gnd7ta> Yatya yasmin 
iha deve, amyutam kaivalya lakshmirn na bdsa apydpya- 
nubhavantah devdk tadbh&vdt vedanasllah ^ ^ iyifiye 
dyusangnake tatpade rndydate dhdmdni itijalejah, 
pyadhdndni svdbhimatdni cibhyaiyaycenta sznkyifavctntah : 
he becomes subject to the grace of Mahadeva, the posses¬ 
sor of the svarupa of Parabrahman, who is the sole 
eternal well-wisher just as a father and spiritual brother 
{bandhu), who finally cuts off all bondage whereby 
immortality is attained [amruiabhtdvam gaidk). The mukta 
in the third stage passes to the region of Payamavydma 
distant sky), where his own permanent station is actively 
realized by him as the result of his meditation and worship. 
And therefore (he) is then said to have pa-rama pydpii, i.e., 
to have attained the realization of the Supreme. The SrtiH 
text Paridydvd prithivl yantiP^^ etc., says that a mukta 


Rig-Veda, X. 82. 3. 
30 


Ibid. 
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will, by the strength of his realized position, put forth his 
glorious lustre all throughout the aerial regions, which 
finally reach the Hiranyagarbha Idkas, which position he 
will then realize. Then he will cover up by his lustre far 
beyond Svargalbka. In this way, all the muktas will be in 
this condition. Verily, it is said Tena sayvagnatah satya- 
karmanah vistlr'^m bhbgam tantum vivritya bhitva punya- 
papavtjvirmtiktalj, santah sarvaprdnis/m tadeva Makddevdk/iya 
vastapabyan sarvdtmakatayd tadabhavat tatsvabhdvdchchd- 
bhavat tatrUi sambandhali. Having realized that state of 
sarvagnatva, having obtained a large part of the mukta world 
and being released from the touch of all punya and pdpa, he 
immediately sees nothing except Mahadeva. This will be 
the natural final result of the mukta, who sees no other form 
except Mahadeva tn himself {Mahddevdkhya vastapasyan 
sarvdtmakatayd tadabhavat). He will thus be existing 
ever afterwards in that slate. Therefore, those who are 
called jlvas at first finally develop into the mukta state 
by virtue of the saddharma of Mahadeva and will be after¬ 
wards called after Mahadeva {Mahadeva babda vdchydh). 
They wdll then be called by the designation of Devavrata, 
those who will spread over to and live in the regions of the 
distant sky. In the text Ye devd divishadah, etc., is fully 
described the state of these Devavratas. In the Purdnas 
also it is said: Te hi sdkshdt divishadatvantariksha- 
sadastadd I Prithivishada ityante deva devavratdstund Hi. 
In this text, prithivl implies the whole form of Brahmanda 
and the word prdkriia (in this text)'”*® implies the firma¬ 
ment {antariksha) ; dvitxyam implies the abode of Mdyd 
(Mdydpadam) ; tritlyam, property of dkdia {dkdia parydyam) 
synonymous with that form of pure bakti of Sivapada. And 
thus the muktas are those who have realized the vibhutva 
rupa {i.e., the Supreme form). 

Moreover, the text Prdgnendtmand samparis/wa- 
ktau na bdhyam kinchana veda ndntaram,^^*^ etc., states that 

Not quoted but indicated in the citation. 

jBnhad. Upa., IV. 3. 21. 
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■muktas will not have any other knowledge about the world 
in any kind or form except that of Siva. What is said in 
this text refers only to those who are tied to the bondages 
of the world, such as sleep, dream, etc. In other words, a 
miikta will have no more even the touch of a thought of any 
thing other than Siva Parabrahman. 

Thus ending his commentary on the Sandhyadhikarana, 
Sripati proceeds to the consideration of the next topic, vtz., 
whether muktas attain to the power of creation of the 
world, etc. Verily, if it is said, remarks Sripati, that those 
mttktas who by virtue of their meditation on and worship of 
Parasiva Brahman are capable of realizing satyasankalpatva, 
vydipakatvay sawaguatva and other characteristics, the 
doubt arises whether they will also be in a position to bring 
into existence (by means of creation) man, ^agat, etc., 
whether they will also possess the powers of creation, 
protection and dissolution of the world. Sripati answers 
the question thus raised by saying that the next Adkikarana 
sets the distinguishing marks of muktas^^'^ and ParamUvara. 
The first Smra in this Adkikarana called the Jagadvya- 
paradhikaramm, is IV. 4. 17, Jagadvyaparavar/'am pra- 

karanadasannihitatvdclwha. 

It having been clearly shown above that those who 
meditate on and worship the niravayava form of Siva Para- 
brahman will realize Siva’s characteristics of purnatva and 
vydpakatva—XxVt the all-pervading sky—and realize S>ivatva 
themselves ; and it having been also shown above that those 
who meditate upon and worship the sdvayava form of Siva 
will realize vyd,pakatva—\\V& the light which sheds its 
brilliance on the space all round and illuminates it— svatan- 
tnitva, sarvalbkasanchdratva, sarvakdmdvdptitva, etc., in 
the present Adhikararta, the distinctive marks of mukta- 
jwas and Paramasiva are further explained.®”® In this Sutra, 

'jf^^f^dvydpdraz^ayjam is treated of, the state of those 

Those who have become muktas through meditation on Para¬ 
siva Brahman. 

What follows is the Purvapaksha argument, 
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who meditate on and worship Parasiva Brahman, absolutely 
free from the influence {vyapara) of all thought about deva, 
gandharva, manushya and every other kind of thing con¬ 
nected with the worldly creation, except their own indivi¬ 
dual realization of Parasiva and his powers, is treated of. 
These only will realize the very form of Siva {Sivasyaiva). 
Such can be no other than Siva only. How ? Pyakaranat 
(says the Sutra). Sriiti texts like Tasmdd vd etasmdt 
dtmana dkdhah sambhutah i dkdsddvdyuh \ vdybmgnih > agner 
dpah 1 adbhyah pnthivi \ prithivyd bshadhayah i bshadhx- 
bhyb'nnaM i anndt puriishah \ yatb vd intdni bhutdni 
jdyante i yma jdtdni jlvanti i yai prayantyabhisam- 
visanti i tadvijigndsasva \ tad Brahnieti dhydyi- 

tebdnam pradhydyitavyatn'^^'^ i sarvam idarn Brahma Vishnu 
Rudrendrdste samprasuyante etc., prove that such 
meditators on such a form of Brahman will acquire the power 
of creating the chetamchetana world— i.e.^ the characteristic 
of the living and the non-living—and also the power of creat¬ 
ing devatas as well. And the Srutis, Smritis and Purdnas 
bear witness to the fact that such meditators will acquire 
powers to create devas and every other being except them¬ 
selves {svasarlrdtirikta). Moreover, as regards the expres¬ 
sion asannihitatvdchcha, we have to observe that Sruti texts 
like Visvddhiko Rudrb maharshih; Yd Brahmdnam vida~ 
dhdti purvam yd vai veddmscha prahindti tasmai; Tamhi 
devam dtmabuddhi prakdbam mumukshur vai baranam aham 
prapadyeP'^'^ etc., state that the mukta by virtue of his having 
acquired the power of creating devas., gajtdharvas, etc., like 
Parasiva Brahman in the form of Hiranyagarbha, gets into 
contact with Parasiva {sannihitatvdchcha) and enters into his 
antaranga {antarangatvdi) {i.e., becomes closely connected 
with him or enters into his interior). He thereby becomes 
immediately separated from those other niuktas who have 
not acquired the powers of creation, etc. These mukta 


TaUt. Upa., III. 1. 
AtharvaSiras. 

Ibid. 
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jlvas^'^^ are kept distant {asannihitatvdt) from those who have 
acquired the power of creation and have entered the anta- 
■ywnga of Parasiva. That these {i.e., those who have not 
yet acquired the power of creation) have not got the power 
of creating the fagat^ /was (beings), etc., is the essence of 
this Sutra. The doubt arises then whether Sruti texts 
like Yaib vd imdni bhutdni /dyante,^'’’’^ etc., give the power 
of creating /agat to those who attain mukti through medita¬ 
tion and realize Sivatva and to Siva or only to Siva Him¬ 
self. Sruh texts like Yadd pa&yah paiyate rukmavarnam 
kartaratmiam purusham Brahma ybnim i Tadd vidvdn pmiya- 
pdpe vidkuya niranjanah paramam sdmyamupaitixx"'^^ declare 
that Siva grants to muktas Supreme Equality {paramam 
sdmyam). ^^Iso, Sruh texts like Ya dtmd apakatapdpmdS^* 
etc., explain that muktas obtain satyasankalpatva and other 
powers just as Parame^vara Himself possesses. Again, Sruti 
texts like Sa yadt pttrulokakdmo bhavatip'^^ etc., declare that 
by virtue of mere determination {sankalpa), a mukta will be 
able to create pitrulokas, etc. And further Sruti texts like 
Imdn Ibkdn kdmdnnl kdmarupyanusanckaranP'^^ etc., state 
that the mukta is capable of every kind of creation {sarvatva 
vydpdradybtandt). And therefore the mukta is almost the 
same as Paramesvara {ParameSvara sdmye sankalpa- 
ybgdchcha). And therefore a mukta^ like Paramesvara, will 
have assumed the power of creation. Thus argues the 
Purvapakshin. The answer to this doubt is: Jagad- 
vydpdravarjam, i.e., according to this Sutra, he is excluded 
from jagadvydpara, i.e., creation of the world, etc. The 
meaning of /agadvydpdra is nikhila chbtandchetana svarupa 
sthih pravruttibheda niyamanam, i.e., the powers of 
creation, controlling, etc., of the whole animate and 

Of a lower kind—those who have not got the power of 
creation. 

Taiit. Upa., III. 1, 

Mund. upa.. III. ]. 3. 

C/ich. Upa., VIII. 7. 

Tb%d., VIII. 2. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 6. 
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inanimate world and their different states of existence. Tad 
varjam, i,e., that is excluded. What is excluded ? Nirasta 
nikhila tirbdhanasya nirvyaja Brahmanubhavarupam 
nmktasya aUvaryam. In the bliss that the mukta has 
earned, he is excluded from obtaining all the further hidden 
powers of the genuine [nirvyaja) Brahman and the state of 
his further enjoyments. How ? Prakaranat nikhila jagan- 
niyamanam hi Parasiva Brahma prakritydmdmnayate. The 
original power of creation, powers of control, etc., are solely 
ordained and reserved by Parasiva Brahman as declared by 
the Srutis. Sruti texts like Yatbvd imdni bhutdni jayanlep’'’’ 
Dydvdprithivi janayan deva ekah Somah pavate jamtd 
mailndm, etc., declare that muktas cannot commonly earn 
the characteristic [nasamgachchaie) power of creation, 
etc., of the world possessed by Brahman. This is an 
extraordinary power (for the Muktajivd) to possess. (It is 
a power that cannot be claimed by him—for it is reserved 
to Brahman).Similarly Sruti texts like Sadevasaumye- 
dam agra dsltp^^ Ekam evddvitlyam; Tadaikshata bahu- 
sydm pra/dyeyeti ; Tatte^o'srujata ; Yadd tamastam na dtvd 
na rdtrih na san na chdsachchiva eva kevalah ; Tadaksharam 
tatsavitur varenya,m. prag7t5,cha tasmdt prairutd purdin 
Brahma vd idam ekam eva agra dslt i Tadekam sannavyabhd- 
vdt; Tachchreybrupam atyasrujata kshatram ydnyetdni deva 
nakshatrdni; Indrb varuizahsdmo rudrah parjanybyamb mru- 
thyur Isdnah; Atmdvd idam ekam eva agra dslt; Ndnyat 
kinchana mishat; Sa Ikshata Ibkdn asrujata; Sa imdn Ibkdn. 
asrujata; Eka eva rudrb na dvitlydya tasthe ; beginning with 
Y'ah prithivydm tishthan prithivyd antare and ending with Ya 
dtmani tishthan, etc., declare that Parasiva Brahman is quite 
peculiar in his characteristics which are indescribable in 
respect of his powers of creation, etc., of the universe 

Tain. Upa.,lll.l. 

Jiig-Veda, X. 82. d. 

This seems to be the point involved in the use of the word 

asadharayalakshaya. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 
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and such characteristics cannot be attributed to a miikta^ 
who cannot partake of any part of such vydpara 
(creation of the world, etc.). Moreover, while Sruti 
texts like Hira7}yagarbhah samavartatdgre bhufasya jdiah 
patiy eka dsi(; Surydchandramasau dkdtd yathd- 
purvam akalpayat; Eka eva Ndrdyana dsit; Ndrdya- 
vat Brahmd jdyate ; Ndrdyandt Rudrb jdyate; Ekd ha vai 
Ndrdyana dsln na Brahmd nesdnahp^^ etc., declare openly 
that Hiranyagarbha, Narayana and others are evidently 
empowered with the powers of creation, etc., of the world, 
how can it be said, that to Siva Parabrahman alone is 
reserved jagad janmddikdrana, etc. Therefore why should 
not jagatkdranatvam be attributed (without contradiction), 
in a similar way, to muktas as well ? The answer is 
propounded in the next Sutra IV. 4. 18, Pratyakshbpa- 
desdnneti chemiddhikdrika mandalasthbkieh. 

The expression Prafyakskdpadeddt in the Sutra 
explains the meaning of Sruti texts like Hiranyagarbhah 
samavartatdgrey etc., which explain in a self-evident manner 
that Hiranyagarbha, Upendra, etc., have the power of 
the creation of the world. If it is asked that Siva 
Parabrahman is not the only one who is capable of 
creating the world, Sruti texts DhydyitHdnam 
pradhydyitavyam, Sarvam idam Brahma Vishnu Rudren- 
drdste samprasuyantep^^ etc., state that just like Siva, 
Hiranyagarbha, Narayana, etc., though they have the 
power of creation, yet they cannot claim equality with 
Siva Parabrahman. Why ? Because (the Sutra states 
that) adhikdrika mandalasthdkteh, i.e,, the charge of 
superintending creation was given to Hiranyagarbha, 
Indra, etc., out of the grace of Paramasiva, so that they 
may, within their respective domains, Vaikuntha, etc., 
create the world, according to his specification {upadesa). 
Also, Sruti texts like Tena devd ajayanta sddhyd 
rushayascha ye, etc., declare that Siva Parabrahman alone 

Mahopa., X. 19. 

AtharvaSiras. 
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can bring into existence the divas and every other kind 
of creation, while secondary [avantard) creations could 
only be done by Hiranyagarbha, etc., he himself being 
in them and guiding them. 

Moreover, if it is asked that, according to Srnti 
texts like Sa svardt bhavati; Tasya sarveshu lokesku 
kamachdro bhavati; Imdn Idkdn kdmdnnl kdmarupya 
nusancharan etc., a mukta can derive all powers 
relating to the world {jagadvydpdra) just like Para- 
me^vara, the reply is “It is not so’’. These Sruti texts 
mean that the mukta having undergone several changes 
has at last realized the vibhuti state of Parasiva 
Brahman, so that he can freely take any kind of divine 
body {divya ianra) and enjoy like Brahma, Indra and 
Upendra, as he pleases. Apart from that, he will have 
no control over the world {Tasmdt na jagadvydpdrah). 
If it is doubted whether even though a mukta becomes 
free from the bondage of the world, he should still, 
even in his realized state (of mukta), experience only 
happiness, continuing at the same time in the circum¬ 
scribed position {baddhasslva) of a subordinate being 
{antavadlvaf^^ and whether all that he has attained is 
only a limited {alpa) happiness {bhdga), the following 
Sutra (IV. 4. 19) removes this doubt:— Vikdrdvarti cha 
tathdhi sthitimdha. The meaning of this Sutra is vikdre, 
janmddike na vartata iti~vikdrdvarti; nirdhuta nikhila 
vikdram, nikhila heya pratyanlka kalydnaikatdnam nira- 
tilaydnandam Paraiiva Brahma savibhutikam sakala kalydna- 
gmiam anubhavati mukta)}. After mukti, the mukta is abso¬ 
lutely free from further changes {vikdra); he will have 
abandoned by then all that he should have left behind; 
and he is fit to enjoy all happiness and pleasure, without 
any abatement in it, along with Parasiva Brahman, in the 
fullness of his realized condition {savibhutikam). A mukta 
erijoys every blessing and eminence. A mukta by reason 

Taitl. upa., III. 10. 6. 

Aniiivat -\-eva. 
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of his having entered into [antay^ataf^'^ Parasiva Brahman 
will cease to undergo further change and therefore he is 
called the enjoyer of “bhukta bhoga” {i.e., bhuktabhbgyatvd). 
That is, existing in Parabrahman, without further change, 
and enjoying limitless happiness is the state of a mukta while 
he exists in Parabrahman.®®’ Sruti texts like Yada hyevai- 
ska eiasminnadriiye andtme anirukte anilayane abkayam 
pratishthdm vindate ; Atha so*bhayam gatb bhavah ; Rasb 
vai sah ; Rasam hyevdyam labd/ivd*'nandlbkavati,*^^^ etc., de¬ 
clare that the mukta enjoys the state of full blessed happiness 
in that mukta's world in which he exists. Other Sruti 
texts like Tasmin Ibkdh iritdh sarve tadu ndtyeti kaschana, 
say that the mukta lives in that blessed world along 
with all others, without any diminishing of happiness and 
therefore he will be near Parabrahman, in him enjoying 
his realized condition like others enjoying full happiness. 
Sruti texts like Sarveshu Ibkesku kdmach&rb bhavati, 
etc., declare to the same effect that the mukta can exist 
as he pleases throughout the mukta world. Moreover, as 
regards those .mm (sages) who are nityamuktas and who 
inhabit the Kailasa of Paramasiva, who always move 
about as they desire, as stated in the Sruti text Kamdnnl 
kdmarupyatiusancharan,^^^ etc., who could transform them¬ 
selves into any kind of form and who are quite free from 
all worldly ties, Sruti texts declare that they are absolutely 
possessed of ichchdiakti, gndnabakti and kriydsakti by which 
they can immortalise themselves in absolute happiness and 
self-effulgence and enjoy Sivasdmarasya (equality with Siva), 
and can exhibit the full Sarva SivdtmakabhdvaP^^ Again, 
Sruti texts like Ahamannamakamannamahamannam ; Aham 


Antargata or Antargama : in ; into ; between ; in the middle; 
inside ; within ; interior. 

This i.s a condition {sthitimaha.) 

Taitt. Upa., II. 7. 

Ibid., III. 10. 5. 

The stress is on bhava, i.e., the mnkta gets that peculiar sta 
or condition of possessing the endearing form of Siva ; he exhibits the 
condition of Sivahood. 
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annadd'hamannadd'hamannadah etc., declare similarly to 
the same effect. And so the experience of a mukta is thus 
clearly shown. Further, Sruti texts like Trishu dhdmasu 
yadbhbjyam bkbkia bhbgascha yadbhavet Tebhyb vilaksha- 
nah sdkskl chinmatro'ham Saddiivah II Mayyeva sakalam 
jdtam mayi sarvam pratishtkitam i Mayi sarvam layam ydti 
tad Brakmddvayam asmyaham n Andramydn ahameva 
tadvanmahdnaham visvamidam vichitram l Purdtanb'- 
ham pUKUsho’hami^o hiranmaybham Bivarupamasmi ll etc., 
declare that a jlvanmukta obtains the Bivatva with 
the designated characteristics {upalakshana) of Bivatva, 
possessing the all-pervasive character of the sky and 
knowledge of Siva like Vamadeva and the like.®®® Those 
flvanmukias have the form of Siva, enjoy the form of Siva, 
and enjoy all the powers of Ichchdiakti^ Gndnaiakti and 
Kriydsakti except that of creating the world, etc. The term 
Attain (Self) is used in the Sruti text {Ahamannamp^* 
etc.), to convey the idea of superiority and emulation to 
which state the mukta is raised in order to show him¬ 
self in comparison with devas, men and others, who 
are indistinguishable in creed and who possess such charac¬ 
teristics. Flere the word " Aham ” should be understood 
to mean that the state of a mukta is Biva himself and with 
all his full qualities {Sakala chidachit prapanchdvagdhitvma 
paripurnatvdchcha). In this wise the next Sutra (IV. 4. 20) 
DaHayataschaivam pratyakshdnumdne, should be inter¬ 
preted. In the previous Adhikarana, it was said that the 
mukta who is a pratyag-dtmd (reflected form of Brahman) but 
subject to niyamana and to the control of Paramapurusha 
Paramasiva, cannot have the right to jagadvydpdra (creation, 
etc., of the world) and control of the jagat. By the expres¬ 
sion vydpdra is meant nikhila jaganniyamanarupah^ i.e., the 
chief controlling power of all the worlds and their creation. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 

Mand. Upa., I. 5. 

Vamadeva is the name of a sage, said to have been an incar- 


- 


nation of Siva. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 
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Sruti and Smriti texts such as BBshasmadvdiah pavate, 
Bhlshodeti suryah ; BhlshdsmMagnischa indrascha mrutyur- 
dhdvati pamhamahp^’^ Etasya vd aksharasya pmSdsane gdrg%\ 
Surydchandramasau vidhrulau tiskthatahd^^ etc.; texts like 
F.ska sarvesvara esha bkuiddhtpatih esha bhutapdla esha 
sdturvidh&ranah eshdm Idkdndm asambheddyap^'^ etc. ; 
A pa eva sasarjadau tdsu mryamapdsrujat \ the following 
text from Manu Smyiti: Sivhidtpdditam Swcna patiya- 
kshyate punak Sive Mahddeve llyate, sachaydchayam ; state¬ 
ments in the Batdtapa and many other texts declare that Siva 
alone is the cause of creation, etc. Syuti texts such as 

Miyanjancdjt payawam sdMyaMUpai-ti \ Mukiah Bivasantd bha 

vatip^^ etc., declare that muklas attain only a state equal to 
that of Siva and attain to sameness {samo, i.e., identity or 
equality) with him without acquiring his other powers, 
such as jagatkdyanatva, etc., and therefore to such muktas 
as appear as Siva {&ivavatteshdm) it is but right that they 
cannot have the power of jagadvydpdya as it is excluded 
from their purview.®®® Syuti texts like Ekd Vishnu^ mahad- 
bhutam pyittiagbhutdnyandkasah^ etc., and Pddb sya visvdbhvr 
tdiii tyipddasya amyutam dtviP'^'^ etc., declare that the expres¬ 
sion viivdbhutdni denotes the infinite, innumerable and 
unending Brahmandas which are existing and Ndydya^a, 
Indva, Hiyanyagaybka, etc., stand for the animated creation 
among them and Bhupati stands for Paramasiva ; and 
the Syuti text Tyipddasya amrutam divT'^^ stands for the 
Satchiddnanda Sivapada which characterizes the remaining 
three-fourths of the world. And, therefore, Paramasiva 
surpasses all the three (Brahma, Vishnu and Kalarudra) 
in greatness. 

And, therefore, though according to the text of the 
Md'iidukya Upanishad, Sivam advattam chaturtham 

Taitt. Ufa., II. 8. 

Brihad. Upa., III. 8. 9. 

Ibid., VI. 4. 22. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 3. 

®“® This defines limit of Sdmarasya set down by Sripati. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 12. 

Ibid. 
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manyante sa dtmd sa vigneyaft ; and the text of the 
Taitiirlya Upanishad, Yd vedadau svarah prdktd veddnte cha 
pratishthitah i Tasya prakriti Ixnasya yah parah sa mahei- 
varahi etc., which mean that the jlvanmukla attains that 
form equal to or same as Mahesvara {paratvam mahesvara 
sdmyatvam) which denotes akdrdkdramakdrdtmaka 
Brahma Vishnu Kdlarudra and that though he attains 
to paramasdmyatva, yet the statement jagadvydpdravarjam 
is not contradicted. Verily, though the muktas are excluded 
from the powers of Mahesvara (such as jagad jannia, etc.), 
yet both the Sruti and Smriti texts, such as Niranjattah 
paramam sdmyam xipaiti MuktaMivasamd bhavet, etc., de¬ 
clare without contradiction that a mukta is entitled to obtain 
paramasdmyatva. This contradiction between the Sutra 
and the Srutis is unavoidable {durnivdrah, i,e., difficult 
to ward off). To meet the doubt {dsankya) arising from 
this apparent contradiction, the Sutrakara propounds the 
next Sutra (IV. 4. 21) Bhogamdtra sdmyalingdchcha. In 
this Sutra, the expression Bhogamdtra establishes that the 
mukta entitled to enjoy all that is granted by the Srutis, 
viz., the state of Brahman within the limits prescribed for 
those who meditate on the Murta Parasiva form of Para- 
brahman and nothing more. The expression lingdchcha 
denotes that with the exception of the power of jagadvyd- 
pdra, reserved to Paramesvara alone, he can enjoy every 
other form of happiness (i.e., every power except jagad- 
vydpdra). But if it is said that muktas generally have 
jagadvydpdra without contradicting Sruti texts like Sd'hzute 
sarvdn kdmdn saha brahmand vipaschitd,^^^ etc., and that a 
mukta is equal to Paramapurusha Siva in all his enjoyments, 
then the reply is that the expression Lingdt in the 
Sutra restricts his power for enjoyment with Paramasiva. 
Hence the expression jagadvydpdravarjam : excepting 
jagadjanmddikdranatva, etc. Even though the mukta 
meditated upon the formless form of Siva Parabrahman, 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 3. 

iveta. upa.. III. 8, 

Linga means distinguishing mark or characteristic. 
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yet that particular power of jagaikaranatva can never 
> be obtained by the muktajlvas; even though they be 
devaSy manushyas, etc., they can never aspire to get it, 
even if they obtained many other kinds of forms among 
muktas, Sruli texts like Esha kyevdnandayatiy'°^ etc., de¬ 
clare that there is a graded {idraiamya) difference 
between the worshipper and the worshipped, in what is 
attained and what is aimed at (for attainment). Such a thing 
also is not in contradiction (to the Sriiti texts), for we read 
in the Skmiduy Yadyapi bheddpagame sdmbatavdham na 
mdmakmastvam ; Sdmudrb hi larangah kvachana samudrb 
na tarangahy etc., and Yadd sa-rve pramuchyante kdmdyasya 
hridi sthitdh ; Atha marthyb'mrutb bhavatiyatra Brahma sa- 
mainute Na tatra prdndnnbtkrdmante, tatraiva samava- 
llyante; etc- These texts declare that those who medi¬ 
tate upon the formless form of Siva Parabrahman attain 
that knowledge which makes them realize all their desires 
for obtaining Sivatattva soon after the lingabarira^^'’ is de¬ 
stroyed. Sruti texts such as Gndtvd iivam idntim atyanta- 
fmtiy Na sa punardvartate na sa punardvariabeP°^ etc., 
declare that the mukia enters into that state of &ivatattvay 
after which he has no punardvritti (no turning back). As 
the meditation and worship of vydpaka Brahman in a parti¬ 
cular form is unreal just as the rope which is mistaken for a 
serpent, similarly mukti is not realizable through meditation 
and worship of such an unreal form of Brahman. So, the 
answer to the question whether mukti is realizable through 
meditation and worship of such a form of Brahman who 
is nirguna and nirvUeshUy thereby postulating pwmrdvrittiy 
is that as declared in Srtiti texts like So’inute sarvdn 
kdmdn sa/ta {Brahmand),^^'^ etc., a baddha j%va also will 
attain through meditation such a state of Brahman as the 

Tain. Br.y III. 2. 12. 

Katha Upa., VI. 14. 

The subtle frame or body, the indestructible original of the 
gross or visible body. Cf. PanchakbSa. 

dveia. Upa.y IV. 14. 

Ibid.y III. 8. 
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result of his full realization. And if it is doubted whether 
such a thing is possible, the next Adhikarayta {Anavritti 
iabdddhikaranam) ensures that position as the result of 
the firm truth definitely declared throughout all the Vedas 
and Siddhdnias, 

This Adhikarana consists of one Sutra (IV. 4. 22), 
AmvriUUabddtandvrittUabddt. In the previous Sutra, it was 
declared that a mukta will, by virtue of meditation, power 
and bhakti realize sdlbkya, sarvakdmdvdpti and sdmya with 
satyasankalpa sarvachetaMchetana prapanchddhika bhakta- 
parddlnva paramakdrtmika Umdpati, who is Parabrakman 
but does not attain to jagatkdranatva, which is an extraordi¬ 
nary {ananyasddhdrmia) dharma. That is, Um3,pati Para- 
brahman has got this power solely in him. In this 
Sutra (IV. 4. 22), in accordance with Sruti texts like 
Brahmaviddpnbti param BrahmavidBrahmaiva bhavati; 
Tarati &dkam dtmavit; Gndtvd &ivam §antim atyantame.ti 
and Tattvamasi, etc., it is declared that those who meditate 
upon and worship the form of niravayava Brahman will 
realize Brahmdtmakatva. So, according to the Lo/zarasddi 
nydya,^^'^ a mukta by virtue of his meditation on that 
(formless) form of Paramesvara alone will naturally realize 
SivatattvaP^^ He has no punardvrilti just like a pdsabaddha 
jlva. 

But in the text Umdsahdyam paramlPvaram prabhum 
trildchanam nllakantham praSdntam i Dhydtvd tnunir- 
gachchati bhutaydnim samastasdkshim tamasah parastdt 
it is declared that those who worship the tnurtd form of 
Parasiva will r ealize that extraordinary state of existence, 

Ahtnd. Upa., III. 2- 9. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 14. 

By the use of the juice of a plant, a base metal is turned 
into gold. 

Tattva: The true state; the real nature of the human soul 
or the material world as being identical with the Supreme Spirit per¬ 
vading the universe. It should be noted that he attains tsivatva 
and not ParaSivatva, which is an ananyasadharma dharma referred to 

by Sripati. 
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i.e., attaining Bivatva, after absolutely shaking off all their 
worldly qualities. Also, Sruii texts like VMdnta 
vignwna sunischiidrtkdh sanydsaybgcU yatayak iuddhasattvdh i 
Te. Bmhmalbketu pardntakdle pammrutdt parimuchyanti 
sarve, etc.;®^® Sa khalvevamvartayan yavaddyusham Brahma- 
Ibkam abhisampadyate, ; Na cha piinardvartatb na cha puna- 
rdvartally etc., declare that those who meditate upon and 
worship the murtd form of Mahe4vara, after realizing all 
that they desire and after enjoying it in Brahmaloka along 
with Para4iva Brahman, will finally cease to turn back 
{na cha punardvartatl) ; and thereafter, it is in evidence in 
the Sruiis that they will attain, in accordance with the 
BhramaraBta nydya, because of their fullness of knowledge 
{vigndna paripurna bhdvena), Sivasayujya siddki. 

This Sutra teaches in its essence that those baddha- 
/was who meditate on and worship the murtd form 
of Parasiva Brahman will attain the never-returning 
state {punardvriitir na sambkavatlti sutrasuchita suksh- 
mdrthah). Sruti texts like Umdsahdyam Paramlsvaram 
prabhumP^^ etc., declare also that those who meditate 
upon and worship the murta Brahman will also attain 
Sivatattvay and thus, agreeably to the Sruti text, Tarati 
bokam dtmavity a7nurta brahmbpdsakas will be absolutely 
free from the touch of the sorrows flowing from family 
life. And if it is asked whether both murtbpdsakas 
and amurtbpdsakas will alike realize apunardvrittiy then 
the answer is that, as stated in Sruti texts like So snute 
sarvdn kdmdn saha Brahmattd vipaschitltiy^^'^ etc., murta- 
brahmbpdsakas will attain sarvakdmdvdptiy i.e.y all their 
desired states in muktiy we state that Sruti texts like Yadd 
sarvl pramuchchyantl kdmd yasya hridi sthitdh i Atha 
martyb'mritb bhavati yatra Brahma samainutl Atmdnam 
chedvijdniydt ayamasmlti purushah; Kimichchan kasya 
kdtndya iarlram anusancharlty etc., declare that all those 

Chch. Upa.y VIII. 15. 1. 

Xaivalya Upa. 

&veta. upa.y III. 8. 

Kafka Upa.y VI. 14. 
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who have realized the real knowledge of Brahman will 
obtain all their desires {sarva kama) whether they be 
murtabrahmopasakas or others and to them there will be 
no punardvritti. 

Moreover, texts like Kdmdnni kdmarupyanusancka- 
ranP^^ etc., declare that muktas who meditate upon murta 
Brahman will attain the power of assuming any kind 
of form they like and enjoy every kind of happiness 
{bhbga) they like. And this is self-granted by the Sruti 
text Kartrutvam arthdt siddhyali. Further, Sruti texts 
like PunyacMtd Idkah kshiyate karmachito Ibkah kshlyate ; 
Jybtishtbmma svargakdmb yajeta ; KsMne punyb niartya- 
Ibkam etc., declare that just as those who 

get their existence in the world as soon as they finish 
the enjoyment in svarga, similarly those bhaktas who 
realize Kailasa, may also chance to come to the 
world, if they so desire. Texts like Parlkshya Ibkdn 
karniachitdn Brdhmanb nirvedam dydti; Nastyakritah 
kritma ; etc., declare that those who have completed their 
karma and are entitled to mbksha, do not any more 
enter the world as they have finished with it. If it 
is doubted whether a mukta, by virtue of his meditation 
on murta Brahman, cannot on any account realize eternal 
mukti, we declare that Sruti texts like Te Brahmalbke. 
tu pardntakdle; NdrdyaTtak par am Brahma tattvam 
Ndrayamih parah,^'^^ etc., state that the term Brahma 
{Brahma iabda) refers, according to customary usage, to 
Chaturmukha only and therefore one should realize only 
those regions {i.e., the regions of Chaturmukha, i.e., 
Brahma). And for those who worship the form of 
Narayana as Parabrahman, they will also obtain those 
regions where Narayana is Parabrahman, according 
to customary usage. And therefore the term “Brahma” 
is common to Chaturmukha and Ndrdyaim. And these 
will gradually, after several generations, realize the 

Ufa., III. 10. 5. 

"2® CttcA. upa., IV. 14. 3. 

Mahopa.y XI. 10, 
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forms of Chaturmukha and IVdrdyana without experiencing 
a turning back {ptmardvritii)- With regard to the rest, 
cannot eternal mukti be obtained by those who medi¬ 
tate upon and worship the sdvayava form of Brahman ? 

The answer is andvrittiiabddt andvrittiiabddL Accord¬ 
ing to Sruti texts like Dve vdva Bmhmand rupe murtanchd- 
murtam eva cha Tadddi madhydnta viJnnamekam vibhum 
chidmmndam arupam adbhutam; Umdsahdyam parainei - —- ^ 

varam pmbkum trilochanam mlakantkam prabdntam 
etc., Siva Parabrahman has two forms, niravayava and 
sdvayava. Texts like Virupebhyo vibvarupebhyaicha 
VO natm namah, etc., found in the Satarudriya, declare 
that devout followers {bkaktdndm) can realize both the 
forms. Both those who meditate upon and worship the 
murtd and amurid. forms of Brahman will attain to 
andvritti, because it is so declared in the Veda. Also 
Sruti texts like Dhydtvd munirgachchati bhutaydnimp'^^ 
etc., definitely predicate andvritti particularly to those 
who meditate only upon the murta form, while texts 
such as Yathd nadya^ syandamdndk samudre astam gach- 
chanti ndmarupe vihdya l Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdd 
vimukiah pardtparam purusham upaiti divyam Esha 
satnprasado'smdt Sarlrdt saniutthdya param jydii rupa- 
sampadya svena rupena abhinishpadyatcp^^ predicate 
apunardvritti, i.e., no coming back again {i.e., into the 
world). 

As regards those who are dmurtdpdsakas (those who 
meditate upon the formless form of Brahman), they will enjoy 
well all their desires {sarvdn kdmdn) in the company of 
Brahman Brahmandi). In the Sruti'ioxt{Sd'hmte sarvdn 
kdmdn saha Brakmand), the peculiar characteristics of the 
baddhajlva (the jlva in bondage) are seen and how it realizes 
Brahman in enjoying all its desires. Sruti texts like 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 3. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Ibid. 

Mund. Upa., II. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 14. 
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Aptakamah purnakamb niskkamb jlrnakantb bhavati, 
etc., clearly prove that muktatmans realize just like 
Brahman himself in the same measure as Brahman) 

all the characteristics of Brahman and acquire the in¬ 
dependence of Brahman for attaining all their desires. 
If bondage is admitted to exist by the learned {vidushdm)^ 
then, according to texts like So'kamayata bahusyam 
prajdyeyeti, etc., it is absurd that even Brahman should 
have certain desires—which ends in ativydpti. Sruti 
texts like Yadd sa/ve pramuchyantb kdmd yasya hridi 
sthitdhp-'^ etc., predicate that those who meditate upon 
and worship Parasiva Brahman without any desire 
{nishkdma sruii) will, at the end of their lives, realize 
Parasiva {Paraiiva prdpti) having destroyed in course 
of time all kinds of bodily form. If this were not the 
case, then, those sages such as Vamadeva, Suka, Agastya, 
Dadhichi, and others, who are jlvanmuktas, and others 
like Indra, Upendra and Hiranyagarbha would not 
realize what they wanted. Sruti texts like Kdmdnm 
kdmarupyanusancharanp'^^ etc., have admitted that muktas 
will realize Sivasdlokya {i.e., realize eternal undiminishing 
happiness with Siva). Also, while Sruii texts like 
Sraddhd bhakti dhydna ybgddavehi; Atmdnam aranim 
kritvd pranavancha uttardranim ; Dhyd7ta iiirtnathand- 
bhydsdt pdsam dahati panditah^^^ i Ksharam pradhnytam 
amritdksharatn harah kshardtmand vtbate deva ekah 
Tasydbhidhydiidt ybjandt tattvabhdvdt bhuyaschdnte vibvu- 
mdyd itivrittih; Amritasya dbvadhdra^tb bhuydsam ; Sari- 
ramme vicharshanam ; Triyambakam yaidmahb sugandhim 
pushti vardhanam; Urvdrukamiva bandkandt mrutybr 
mukshlymndnirutdt Aimdvd're drashtavyah brbtavyb 
mafitavyb nididhydsitavyah n®®^ etc., definitely enunciate that 


Brill ad. Upa., VI. 4. 7. 
Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 5. 
Kaivalya Upa. 

®®® iveta. Upa., I. 10. 
AtharvaSiras. 

Brihaa. Upa., II. 4. 5. 
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bhakti and dkyana of Parasiva Brahman through dkydfia, 
dhdraim, pujd, namaskdra, iravnna, etc., will enable the 
mukta to attain the bodily form of Parasiva Brahman 
{sdkshdt Parasivaprapatti). The procedure adopted in the 
method of meditation and worship through sacrificial offer¬ 
ings, such as jydtishloma, etc., will make a mukta get 
back into creation again.®*® 

Sruti texts like Ydvaddymham Brahmaldkam abhi- 
sampadyate na cha punardvartatef^* etc., declare that the 
expression Brahmaldka should be interpreted as applying 
to the world of Chaturmukha, as stated in the Srutis, 
Purdnas, etc. Therefore, such of those as meditate upon 
the form of Chahirmukka Brahma will realize only his 
world. Sruti texts like Tvam devdndm Brdhmandndm 
adhipatih; Vishnuh kskatriydtidm adhipatihf^^ etc., and 
Smriti texts like Brdhmandndm Sivo devah kshatriydndm tu 
Mddhavaft, etc., declare that Vishnu is the deity of the 
Kshatriyas. And as Narayana does not combine in 
himself the kdrya and kdranatva, and lacks the overlordship 
over the Trinity {murtitraydtltatva, etc.), Parabrakmatva 
cannot fitly go with Narayana. Mahopattishad texts 
such as Ndrdyanah Parambrahma, etc., settle that Siva 
who is the overlord of Narayana is Parabrahman. 
Later on, in the texts Brahmddhipatir Brahmanddhipatir 
Brahma Sivo me astu Saddiivdm ; Ritam satyam param 
brahma purusham krishnapingalam; drdhvaretam viru- 
pdksham vUvarupdya vai namd namah etc., the words 
Siva and Brahma are clearly used synonymously, just 

as ghata, kumbha and kalas.a are. In the Mdndukya 

text Prapanchdpasamam sdntam sivam advaitam chatur- 
tham manyante; Sa dtmd sa vigneyah; and in the 

Sruti texts predicate &ivasdkshdtkara to those who offer 
dhyana, dhararta, etc., through bhakti and dhyana, there being no 
punaravritti for them ; but to those who offer sacrifices, there is 

.pumravritti for them and so they will get back to creation. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 15. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Mahbpa.y X, 11. 
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Kaivalya text beginning with Umdsahdyam paramUvaram 
prabhum trilbchanam mlakantham prasdntanP^'^ and ending 
with Sa Brahma xa Swah sa Harih sendrah so'ksharah para- 
mah svardtp^^ Siva alone is spoken of as the overlord above 
the Trinity [murtitraydtltatva). And also the Atharvasiras 
texts Dhydyltesdnam pradhydyitavyam ; Sarvamidam Brahma 
Vishnu Rudreiidrdste samprasuyante ; and Siva ekd dhye- 
yah sivamkarah sarvamanyat parityajya, declare that every 
deity other than Siva is prohibited for purposes of medita¬ 
tion. The expression §.ivamkara plainly indicates, agreeably 
to the Bhramaraklta nydya, Hvam karbtlti iivamkara which 
means that the meditation makes the bhakta get Siva’s own 
form {svasvarupa praddyakatvam). The word Bhagavdn is 
generally seen used in the case of Indra, Upendra, Dinendra, 
Chandra, Yatindra, etc., in worldly language'*^® [i.e.^ in com¬ 
mon parlance). The word Bhagavdn is also used in connec¬ 
tion with Siva in the Svetd&veiara Sruti, Brahmakdnda, etc., 
for example in texts like Sarvdnana iirdgrwah sarvabhuta 
guhdiayah i Sarvavydpl cha Bhagavdn tasmdt sarvagatah 
Bivah II etc. And also in the text of the A iharvanabiras: 
Yd vai Rudrah sa Bhagavdn yahha Brahma i Yd vai Rudrah 
sa Bhagavdn yascha Vishnuh ; etc. The expression Bhagavdn 
is frequently used for “Siva” as an attribute. Also, in the 
Satarudrlya, in the text namaste astu Bhagavan VibvMva- 
rdya APahddevdya, etc. Similarly such expressions like 
“ Bhagavdn ” have been applied to deities other than Siva in 
common worldly parlance. But we should hold that there is 
a difference between the word as used in the Sruti texts and 
as used in common worldly parlance. The former must 
be admitted as indicating a more appropriate and stronger 
{ballyasivdi) usage. And therefore the word “ Bhagavdn ” 
is chiefly applicable to no other deity but Siva. 

Sripati’s Final Summing up. 

Thus at the commencement of the jigtidsa, in discus¬ 
sing the first Sutra {Athdtd Brahmajigndsa), it was 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Mahopa., XI. 19. 

The text has laukika praybga. i 1 . 
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concluded that a mumuksku should, after discussion, know 
Brahman. In this connection, the argument relating to the 
nirviseshatna of Brahman was completely repudiated 
{nirastak) and Brahman was proved to be savisesha. In the 
second Sutra {Jatzmddyasya yaiah) it was, agreeably to the 
maxim Lakshana-pramdnddfnnd hi vastu siddhihP^'^ clearly 
proved that in order to realize Brahman, the characteristics 
(of Brahman) should be clearly understood. And the 
characteristics of Brahman {vUeshatva) are fully borne out in 
the second Sutra. In order to further establish the character¬ 
istics of Brahman, Sruti texts like Yatb vd imam bhutdni 
jayantb Tasmadvd yetasmdt dtmana dkdPah sambhutak ; 
Vasya niiivasitdni veddh‘, Rigvedo ya^urvedassdmavedo 
hyatharvanah and Tantvaupanishadam purusham pruchchd- 
niip^'^ etc., have been adduced. These texts substantiate the 
truth of the third Sutra of Bixdarayana, Sdstraydnttvdt, 
which establishes that Brahman is the chief cause and 
effect of creation of prapancha and by this means the 
nirvisesha vdda and jagad asatyatva vdda have been repudi¬ 
ated. It has also been proved that there is nothing like any 
asat paddrtha (unreal object), just as in the same way 
that there is no pair of horns to a rabbit {sasairingddeh). 
And such a thing cannot possibly come to pass {t.e., 
into existence). And it has been clearly proved that all 
things are real {sat paddrthasyaiva ^ltpattih■ nirdishtd) and 
that nothing created could be unreal on the authority of 
the Sutras enunciated by Badarayana, AsaditichStma prati- 
shedha mdtratvdt (II. 1. 7) and Patavakha (II. 1. 19). So 
that even when the whole creation is reduced to pralaya 
or destruction yet, according to the Bijdnkura nydya, the 
germ of the thing exists in an infinitesimally minute form. 
Just as when an extended cloth is compressed, it exists in a 
very small form, the world also exists in a shrunken state in 
a sukshma form and gets extended in the form of creation. 
Therefore the prapancha, which is real, cannot be said to be 

A thing is recognized fully by its characteristics. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 
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asat. And the j%vas who are in the chetana form are also 
eternal in their own forms {svarupato nityatvam), just as 
Paramatma is eternal {Paramdtmavai upadisktam). On the 
strength of the Sruti text Nityb nitydndm chetanaicheta- 
ndndm^*^ and also on the strength of the Smriti texts like 
^ pPravdhavat prapanchasya satyatvam upadisyale i Svaru- 
' ^patbhi satyatvam cAetandndm vidklyate i Ativirbdhdna 
satyatva77t svatassiddkaitt Sivasya hi II etc., the learned 
delight in thinking about the nirvisesha chinmdtra Brahma- 
vddaP'* If it is denied that the glorious body of Brahman 
is as unreal as the delusion in mistaking rajju for sarpa 
{rajju sarpavat), then how could the truth of the Sruti text 
Bhishdsmddvdtah pavate, bklshbdeti suryah, dhlshdsmd- 
dagnischendrascha, tnrityur dhdvati panchamakp^^ etc., be 
clearly explained by the learned and how could the 
Sun as well as Vayu (wind) be infused with fear against 
the extravagant discharge of their (respective) functions ? 
In the Sruti text Indrb mdydbhih pururupa lidnahP*^ etc., 
Paramasiva, who is distinguished by Paramaisvarya, is 
proved to manifest himself through his mdydsakti in 
various bodily forms characterized by several (countless) 
lakshanas, as is seen from the Sruti text Sthirebhirangaih 
pururupa ugi'ah, etc., which figures he was pleased to 
partake of, assuming most brilliant and uncommonly 
auspicious appearances of pure knowledge and significance, 
which are all eternal and which will have to be given up 
{dattdnjali prasaftgah) as if by the (proverbial) pouring 
of water (when donating away something). Moreover, 
texts like Yadd tamasstam na diva ua rdtrir 7ta san na 
chdsat Siva eva kevalahp^'^ etc., proclaim an unusual form 
assumed by Siva at the time of Makdpralaya. In the 

Katha Upa., V. 13. 

Nirviiesha and chinmatra are contradictory; if you have 
one of these, you cannot have the other. Chinmdtra means pure 
intelligence and nirviShha means attributelessness. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 8. 

Rig-Veda, II. 7. 17. 

§vela. Upa., IV. 18. 
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Sruh text Rudra yatte dakskinam mukham t%tia mam paki 
nityam, etc., Paramesvara is described as having had no 
birth. Again, texts like Viivddhikd Rudro maharshift j®'*® 
Pardsya saktih vividhaiva iriiyaie svdbhdvik% gndna-bala- 
kriyd cha ; Mdydntu prakritim vindydt mdyinantu MahH- 
varam ; Tasydvayavabhutdttham vydptam sarvamidam 
jagatp^'^ etc., declare for Siva visvddhikatvam, sarvasakti- 
tvam and sarvakdranatvddikam. Moreover, texts like Eka 
em Rudro na dvitlydya tasthuh tia tasya kdryam kdranam 
cha vidyate na tatsamaschdbhyadhikakha drifyate, etc., 
declare adviilyam (for Siva). Texts such as Purusho vai 
Rudrassan mahb namb namah; Vtbvam bhutam bhuvanam 
chitram bahudhd jdtam jayammiam cha yat\ Sarvbhyesha 
Rudrah tasmai Rudrdya namb astu ; Vibvarupdya vai 
namb namahP'^'^ etc., declare that Siva is visvdtmaka (all- 
pervasive in the universe). And Sruti texts like Namb 
htranyabdhavb sendnye disdm cha pataye namah ; Hiranydya 
namah \ Hiranyalingdya namah ; namb hiranya bdhave 
htranyarupdya hiranyapataye ambikdpataye umdpataye 
hiranyavarttdya paiupataye namb namahP^'^ etc., declare for 
Siva jybtirmayatva (the all-supreme Light).®®® If it is asked 
how does the term “ hiranya ” come to mean " jybtis ”, then 
the reply is that in the Sdsiras the term “ hiranya ” is well 
known to mean “as consisting of a fiery {yahtiydtma- 

katvam). And the term “ jybtis in the light of the 
above meaning, means Siva who prevails in the Sun, who 
is bright-bodied, who is as well in Fire, which has a golden 
colour and in the form of a flowing lustre idravatvaprasaktyd 
nityatvaprasangb durnivdrah). And generally speaking, the 
term cannot be understood as bearing any other meaning. 
In the AtharvaSiras text, God’s own expression {Bhagavad 
vachanam) is, Pushkaramaham pavitramahum agryancha 


Kaivalya Upa. 

Mahbpa., XI. 19. 

®®® &veta. Upa., VI. 8. 

Taitt. upa.. III. 10. 

Mahbpa., XI. 18. 

Jybtis, light of Brahman; light regarded as the Supreme Spirit. 
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madhyancJta bahi§cha purastdt ; Jyotirahamekah sarve cha 
mdmeva ; mam yo veda sa sarvdn veddn vMUi, etc.: “I am 
Pushkara; I am Pavitra ; I am the Foremost; I am the 
Middle; I am the Outside; I am everything leading 
ahead; and he that knows me that I am the all-glowing 
Light, he will have known everything.” Thus it is said 
in the Saiva Purdna: Di-nakritkotisankdiam sthdnam- 
adyamumdpateh i Sarvakdma samdyuktam viiuddham 
nityam avyayam \ Samprdpya tatpadam divyam atah kle§a 
vivarjitdh \ Sarvagndssarvadd suddhdh paripurTM bhavanti 
cha I Visuddhdkdryakarandh paramaiivaryasamyutdh i Sa- 
dehdscha videhdscha bhavantydtmechchayd punah i Ye sam- 
prdbptdh param stkdnam gndnaydgaratd na-rdh i Na teshdm 
punardvrittih ghd>re samsdrammtdale i etc. These and 
other texts declare that he who is in the place of Parama- 
^iva in Mahdkaildsa {Paramasivasthdnasya mahdkaildsasya), 
possessing a light resembling [samkdsa) millions of suns 
{dinakrii hoti), will doubtless enjoy all jydtirmayatva 
(Supreme Light). In the Sruti text So'dhvanah para- 
mdpnbti tadvishnokparama^n padamp^^ if the words 
iadvishnoh paramam padam are construed as being the 
Paramapada, then it should be said, “It is not so”. 
Because, it is said in the Sruti text, Pardt parataram 
Brahma tatpardt paratd Harik i Yat pardt parato 
'dhisastanme manah iivasajikalpamastu, etc. Also, in the 
Bddhdyana Sutra and in the Sivasankalpdpanishad, it is 
declared that the state of Mahesvarapada is much higher 
than that of Vishnupada. In the above Sruti text, it is stated 
that the state of Narayana is not so high as Sivasthdna 
and therefore SivastPtdna is the highest of all states. And 
it is higher than Vishiyupada and therefore the Mukta Siva 
will enjoy Brakmalokam. Tasmdt Brahmaldkam abhisam- 
padyate ; na cha punardvartate is the meaning of the word 
andvritti used in the Sutra (IV. 4. 22). 

And the term Brahmaldka should be taken to express 
Sivapada. For Sruti texts like Virupebhyd uisvarupebhyascha 
VO namd namah^ etc., declare that those who meditate upon 
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the formless form of Siva and realize the niravayava state 
will enjoy Sivapada in the niravayava form ; and those who 
meditate upon the savayava ioYXix, will enjoy in the visvarupa 
form. Sruti texts like NllagrlvasUtikanthaUarva adha 
kshamacharahy etc., declare that bhaktas in realizing &iva- 
pada will have the characteristic of mlakanihatva of livara 
and such other similarities (tadrisam) as owned by Siva. 
And the suggestion of some that the word anavritH, which 
is repeated twice in the Sutra, indicates the ending of a 
chapter, is not approved of by us. It should be taken to 
indicate that the other qualities of Siva will also be realized 
by the mukta in enjoying SivapadaP^^ 

In the previously enunciated Sutras such as Ubhaya- 
vyapadHbt akikundalavat; Ubhayatha cha doshat; Na 
sthanato'pi parasyobhayam lingani sarvatra hi', Adhi- 
kantu bhedanirdHat', Tadananyatvam arambhana iabdadi- 
bhyah', etc., Bhagavan Badarayana suggests that dvaitd- 
dvaita is the system which he approves of as containing 
the essence of the whole of the Vedanta {sarva veddnta san- 
kbcha dvaitadvaitamatam). He holds that opinion from the 
start without anywhere contradicting himself and confirms 
it in the Sutra propounded by him Dvddasdhavadubhaya 
vidham Bddardyand'tah (IV. 4. 12). Therefore, for those 
who desire to follow in the path of the Veda, the system of 

Ramanuja commenting on this Sfitra, writing of the 
repetition of the words in it, remarks:—“The repetition of the 
words of the Sutra indicates the conclusion of this body of 
doctrine.’’ Anandatirtha commenting on a similar repetition of 
words occurring in I. 4. 29 (the last Sfttra of the last Adhikaraiia 
in that Adhydya) Etena sarve vydkhyald vydkhydtdh, writes:—“in 
ihe. Varaha Samhita this is said, Tn a work propounding general 
doctrines (leading to final conclusions), at the end of each chapter, 
the wise sages repeal the words twice over, so that what has 
been said from the beginning of the chapter may receive emphasis.’ ” 
Sankara has the following comment on the repetition in IV. 4. 
22 :—“The repetition of the words ‘Non-return according to 
Scripture,’ indicates the conclusion of this body of doctrine.” 
The remark of Sripati may, accordingly, be held to apply to 
Anandatirtha. 
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Dvailadvaita, which approves of both dvaita and advaita^ 
should prove acceptable. This postulates that the jlva 
and Brahman during the samsarada^a are naturally quite 
different from each other {svabhavikabhinnatvam) ; if in the 
md^skadaSa, the /iva is abhinna like Brahman himself 
{iadvadabhinnatvam) ; and Brahman is possessed of both 
the murid and amurtd forms. Therefore those bhaktas 
who meditate upon these forms will realize both these 
states of Brahman. Personal testimony is accordingly 
borne in this Sutra {Andvrittiiabddt andvritti sabddt) 
that both the murid and amurtd forms should be 
meditated upon in order to realize the state of Siva Para- 
brahman, And therefore it is the confirmed truth that 
the system {maid} of the Sutrakara consists in the dvaitd- 
dvaita mata. 

The Dvaita View. 

Jayatirtha in commenting on Brahma-Sutras IV. 4. 17 
{Jagadvydpdravarjam) states that if the viduska (ntukia) 
became the essence of Brahman {tdddtmya), i.e., ob¬ 
tained unity with Brahman, then it would mean that 
he has acquired sarvaldkddhipatyam. In that case, the 
Sutrakara should have said that this wise man [i.e., mukta) 
would become Paramatma himself. This much would 
have been sufficient. Instead, the Sruti text Na tu sd’mu- 
naiva iti, etc., declares that he is by himself unable to get at, 
i.e.i the jwa has the power to become by himself one with 
Brahman {Brahma tdddtmya). If he had the power of realiz¬ 
ing Brahma tdddtmya (becoming identical with Brahman), he 
would have acquired it unaided {tdddtmya prdpiim taddkar- 
masya svatassiddhatvdt). So the Sruti text could have also 
said (in the shortest manner) Ayam asau bhavati^ he (the 
wise man) will become He Himself, i.e.., one with Brahman 
Himself. Instead of these few words, the Sruti text uses 
many words, thus stranding the Sruti text in the dosha of 
akubalaiva, {i e., in the folly of inauspiciousness). For no 
wise man will put forth much exertion for obtaining a parti¬ 
cular result which could be attained by him by the smallest 
effort. Moreover, is Paramesvara to be understood as 
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saguita or nirguna ? If he is the first, then the wise man 
{vidusha, i.e., mukta) cannot have iddalmya, because nothing 
(like guna) was granted {ex hypothesi) ; nor can it be the 
second, for if Brahman is Jiirguna, attributes such as 
Aditya, Aiivarya, etc., would be inapplicable to him and 
prove contradictory. And such a one cannot acquire 
sarvalokddhipatya. That is, nirguna is incompatible with 
sarvaprakd^akatva, sarvaiivaryatva, etc. Then the argu¬ 
ment would end in apavydkhydna (misinterpretation) of the 
truth. Therefore, the Sutra Jagadvydpdravarjam was enunci¬ 
ated by Badarayana in order that it might be clearly under¬ 
stood that a mukta even ■ though God’s own {svaklydvara 
mukta), yet he is only next to him {i.e., less than him)®'*® 
and therefore he is excluded from jagadvydpdra. Ja- 
gadvydpdra is a matter which is apart from the pro¬ 
vince of a mukta {muktetara jagadviskayam). Therefore 
this. Sutra uncontradictingly indicates that nothing that 
relates to jagadvydpdra has anything to do with a 
mukta. If it were not so, it would not have been 
ordained in Sruti texts that Paramatma is the person 
who nominates those who are lesser than himself as 
fit for mukti. That is the very reason why Paramatma is 
styled “ Ananyddhipatih ” Le., one without a superior \cf. 
Brahma-Sutra, Ala eva cha ananyddhipatih (IV. 4. 9)] and 
therefore what all a mukta can realize is only dtmlyatva [i.e., 
that which relates to Brahmapada {ayam dtmd Brahma)\ 
and not at all PdramHvarapada. This means, the mukta 
attains everything by the grace of Paramesvara, short of 
his own— i.e., PdramHvarapada. Because the Sruti uses the 
expression tat prasdddt —out of his grace everything next to 
Paramesvara.®®" 

Sripati’s Philosophical Standpoint. 

It will thus be seen that Sripati makes the Dvaita- 
dvaita theory the central point in his interpretation of 

Svaktya but avara, i.e., his own but less than and dependent 
on him. Avara means an younger in years, follower, or an inferior, 
less, etc. Cf. Mdseiidvarali, purvajenavarah. 

®®’' Jayatirtha, Nyaya Sudhd, TV. 4. 17. 











Badarayana’s Sutras. Round it he builds up. a system of 
philosophy, to which we may now turn our attention. 
We may conveniently study it under the following heads :— 
{a) The material world, 

{b) Brahman and the material world, 

{c) The purpose of material creation, 
id) The nature of the jlva, 

(<?) The origin of the jlva, and 
(/") The attainment of mukti. 

His Conception of the Material World. 

Sripati’s conception of the material world is elaborated 
by him in II. 1. 26 to 33. The world existed in the minu¬ 
test form of matter {paramanvadlnam jagalkdranatvam 
upapannam) and this was developed into Brahmanqla through 
the infinite power and uncontrolled independence of Siva 
Parabrahman. He quotes the Sruti texts Atastasya sarva- 
saktitvat sarvasvatantratvdt {And tJure fore Jie is of infinite 
power and uncontrolled independence) and Sa sarvam asru- 
jata^^^ {He created all) in support to show that there can be 
no limiting of the Parabrahman’s power. He quotes further 
the texts Nachdsti vettd mama chit saddham {There is no 
one who can know my will) ; Vedairanekaih ahameva vedyd 
{Throughout all the ► edas I alone am extolled); Veddnta- 
krit vedavido vachdham (/ am the author of the Vedas and 
can be understood through Vedic expressions). These show, 
he adds, that Parasiva Brahman, without having a bodily 
form, consisting of the bodily organs, can exhibit his 
infinite powers. This is thus the wonderful power of 
Brahman in being the cause for the creation of the jagat. 
But how could the Brahman, destitute of bodily form, 
become the creator of a jagat which has a bodily form ? 
This doubt is answered by him in II. 1. 28, Atmani chaivam 
vichitrdscha hi. \And in the Atman only are such wonder¬ 
ful {power s).\ The power of (Parasiva Brahman) 

is thus indescribably wonderful. Though bodiless, Parasiva 
Brahman, in the form of Atman, has always confined in 


Brihad, Upa,t I. 4. 4. 
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him the infinite, variegated power of creating, through his 
Maya, countless things which are possessed of bodily form 
{Parickchinna sakti viiiskte niravayave jlvdtmani svamana^- 
saktyd vichitra ndndvidha Brakmdnda kalpana nnipapan- 
nam)P^^ Such a Sentient Being is visible in such inanimate 
bodily forms as hair, nails and other lifeless objects ; also 
in the forms of water and fire which are dissimilar to each 
other. This same thing is seen actually in an ocean in the 
form of heat and water co-existing without any opposition 
to each other, just as darkness and light are seen in the 
same manner. 

Also, in the same way in the interior of the body 
of living beings, the digestive fire {jathardgni) is observed 
(without burning the beings themselves). Therefore to 
Parasiva Brahman, who is beyond all the worlds {lokatlta) 
and who is possessed of all wonderful powers, there is no¬ 
thing impossible. (That is, he can reconcile even irreconcil¬ 
able opposites.) It is for this reason, that the venerable Bada- 
rayana in answering the following query of his disciples, viz., 
How did Lord Brahman, who is nirguna and aprameya and 
faultlessly iuddha,^^'^ acquire the power of creation {kartru- 
tva, etc.)said: Lord Brahman’s powers are so great 
and so many, beyond one’s comprehension or knowledge. 
And for the same reason the capacity for such variegated 
creation, etc., is quite natural and possible to him, just 
as fire is naturally associated with (the resultant) heat. 
The Srutis also support his (Badarayana’s) statement: 

Q. Kimsvidvanani kam usa vrtksha dsid yato dydvd 

prithivx nishtatakshuh i 
Mawishiiid manasd prichchatetii tadyadadhyatishthad 

dhuvanani dhdrayan n 


Sripati’s use of the word “creating” {kalpanam) here should 
be noted, for that is the key. as it would seem, for reconciling the 
bheda and abhlda theories in his own theory of bhUdbheda. The 
word “creation” here is meant to convey both the idea of ‘creation” 
and the capacity of making visible that which was invisible before. 

Devoid of qualities, immeasurable and faultlessly pure. 
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A. Brahmavanam Brahma sa vriksha asld yato dyavd 

prithivl nisktatakshuk > 
Manishino manasa vibravlmi vb Brahmddkyatishthad 

bhuvandni dhdrayan II 

Q. What was that water and which was that tree that 
then existed whereon the Heaven and worlds depended? 
Thus inquired the great beings to know how so many 
worlds held together. 

A. Brahma as water and Brahma with the tree existed 
whereon the Heaven and the worlds depended. Thus 
know, O holy Beings! in this manner Brahma existed 
sustaining all these different worlds. 

Even according to the Smtis and SmrBis, the bodiless 
form of Parasiva Brahman possesses this power of creation. 
This is to be seen in them (Sruds and Smritis) and this is 
to be expected from them as natural. If it is then questioned 
whether Parasiva Brahman is influenced by Mdyd§akti just 
as ordinary jlvas, Badarayana answers the query in the 
next Sutra (II. 1. 29), Svapakshadbshdchcha [And 

because of the defects of his view also). 

Agreeably to the maxim, that the needle is attracted to 
the magnet, if Nirgima Brahman is attracted by sat in order 
to render Prakriti the agent for creation, then the Advaita 
position is made faulty inasmuch as niravayava Prakriti 
is made to appear as possessing the power of creation. Or, 
in other words, even though the inanimate Pradhana-Pra- 
kriti““^ is incapable of creating the world, the very fact of the 
nearness of Nirguna Brahman makes it appear to possess 
that power of creation just as the loadstone attracts the 
needle. This obviously breaks down the theory of nirviie- 
shatva. According to the maxim Tcukckakteh tadadhdnatvdt, 
{To that pozver it is subservient, i.e., To its own power 
it is subject to), the conclusion that Brahman is Sa- 
guna, becomes unavoidable. It is also agreed to by 
Taitt. Bra. Upa., II. 8. 9. 

Prakriti considered as the first evolver, originator or source 
of the material world ; according to the Sankhya system, Pradhana is 
the primary germ out of which all material appearances are evolved. 
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the Sankhya School that niravayava Pradhdna in the 
form of Akasa, etc. {mahadddi) has wonderful powers of 
transformation in developing the form of the world 
{visvd,kdra parindmatvam). Similarly, the Kanadas agree 
that niravayava niramkx niskpradHa Pradhana-Prakriti, 
coming in contact with the inanimate minutest atom 
{paramanu) attains the power of developing into the form 
<5f the world {jagaddkd,ra)P^^ Even though the inanimate 
Pradhana is devoid of having any free action independently, 
yet, that it is, by the help of Brahman, by its very 

proximity, capable of developing wonderful transforma¬ 
tions, is self-evident. Therefore, such a contradiction of 
one’s own position {svapaksha doskah) in the case of 
Advaita, is inevitable {durvdrah). As the etymological 
derivation of the word Maya, in the compound yd md sd 
mdyd, would have it, the existence of Mdyd is seen to 
be (as real) as the horns of a rabbit {yd md sa mdyeti 
vyutpattyd mdydydh ^aiasringaivdt). In the same way, 
the nature of the inanimate and the animate, Mdyd and 

Brahman, satyatva and asatyatva, become like the 

pot {gkata) and the cloth {pata), destitute of their 

characteristic marks. If such a combination does not 
exist, the development of the world or its cause would not 
be possible. Else Brahman, who is never changeable 
{nirvikdrasya), could not have associated with Mdyd. If 
it is doubted whether Brahman is enveloped in Mdyd, 
just as the rope {rajju) throws the illusion of the 
serpent [sarpa), the next Sutra, Sarvdpetd cha iaddarsa^idf, 
meets the doubt. [And (the Supreme Deity is) endowed 
with all powers, because that is borne testimony to.] 

The name of the founder of the Vaiseshika system of philo¬ 
sophy is preserved in his nickname Ka^mda —sometimes styled de¬ 
risively Kmjabhtij or Kanabhakshana, Kariabkakshaka, etc., i.e., 
atom-eater. Kanah means a grain, an atom or particle. Kaijada 
propounded the Vaiseshika system of philosophy, which may be 
shortly described as the “ doctrine of atoms ”. The Vaiseshika is so 
called from the category of “ particularity ” {viieshd) on which 
considerable stress is laid in its theory of atoms. 
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Para^iva Brahman is possessed of every power 
{sarvasakti) including the world-creating powers, etc., 
{jagad-jcinyndidt) and thus is seen as parOiSakiiy for it 
is so experienced {iaddarianachcha) and proved by 
Srutis, And this is plainly observed in Parasiva Brahman 
and often expressly declared by Sruti texts such as Parasya 
iaktir vividhaiva sruyate Svdbhdvikl gndiza bala kriyd 
cha Mdydntu prakritim vindydt mdyinantu maheivaram ; 
Indrb mdydbhih pururupa lyyaieP^"^ etc., which declare that 
the bodiless {niravayavasya) Paramesvara naturally possess¬ 
es all kinds of powers [sarvasakti). Therefore he possesses 
also the complete trigundtmaka ketubkuta pradhana 
Sakti (the operative part of the three-fold creative 
power). This Sakti is called bhinna Sakti and the 
chil-Sakti in him is called the abhinna iakii. Thus, 
I^vara possesses these two kinds of sakii in their entirety. 
Possessing these two varieties of Sakti, which are 
opposite to each other, Siva Parabrahman on all three 
occasions [srishti, sihiti and laya) remains in the same 
unaltered identical state [kdlatrayepi ekarupatayd siktiak). 
Then, if Parasiva Brahman is possessed of nirviieskatva, 
then there is no need for creation [jagat-kdranatva na sam- 
bhavati) as it is clearly contradictory to Sruti, Smriti and 
Purma state expressly that Siva Parabrahman is 

naturally possessed of the power of creation [svdbMvika 
Saktimaitva sarvakdranatvddi). And it is not just to ignore 
these facts and argue the adhyasla mithydvdda [i.e., that 
whatever we perceive is an illusion and is untrue). If, 
then. Brahman is conceived of as possessed of sarva-Sakti, 
we have to accept that he is the creator of the world 
[jagat-kdranatvdnglkdre); concurrently we have also 
to accept that he undergoes change into earth and the 
like [mrudddivat). Thus a great contradiction results. 
In order to harmonise this (apparent contradiction), the 
next Sutra is propounded ; Vikaranatvdnneti chettaduktam, 

Sveta, upa., VI. 8. 

Ibid. 

Kig-V'eda, IV. 3. 1. 
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[No^ on account of the absentee of organs; this has been 
explained {before).'] 

The texts AchakshuMrotram tadapanipadam, etc., 
define the term vikaranatvat. This means that it is 
the state of being destitute of body, sensory organs, 
etc., which are the means for accomplishing the desired 
object. The term nUi chU indicates that Brahman 
cannot become the cause of the creation of the world, 
etc. {jagat-kdranaivani). If that be so, the reply is 
to be found in the texts Sabda mulatvdt and Vichitrdicha 
hi. {Sabda — i.e., Feda —is the fundamental cause and sakti 
is remarkably variegated in character.) Brahman, who 
is testified to by the Vedas alone, is, even though 
destitute of body and sensory organs, capable of accom¬ 
plishing every kind of act. Thus the Sruti declares .•— 
Apdnipddo java7tb grilntd paiyatyachakshuh sa irunotya- 
karnah. (Though destitute of hands and legs, Brahman can 
catch hold of and walk ; and can see without a pair of eyes ; 
and can also hear without ears.) This Sruti text thus testi¬ 
fies to the powers of the Brahman. There are other texts 
like Pardsya iaktir vividhaiva ^ruyate Pddb'sya vUvd~ 
bhutdni tripddasya amrutam divif*^^ etc., which explain the 
variegated powers of Siva Parabrahman and which also 
declare that a minute part of his iakti can dominate 
the whole world with all its wonderful characteristics. 
It is seen in the Siva Parana :— VUvottarottara vichitra 
manbrathasya yasyaikasaktisakale sakaldh samdptah i Adhyd- 
yam adhvapatim adhvavidb vadanti tasmai namah sakala- 
Ibka vilakshandya. (I bow down to Him whom those learned 
in the Veda, those who possess the knowledge of the 
Brahman, and those who have realized Him declare that 
He is capable, by the minutest fraction of His will, of 
creating, protecting and destroying a succession of worlds ; 
and who is possessed of characteristics which are beyond 
the reach of comparision in all the three worlds.) 


Sveta. Upa., VI. 8. 
««« Rig-Veda, II. 7. 18. 
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Therefore, it should be understood that Sarvesvara, 
who is possessed of sarvasakti, should be made to be 
the refuge of all who might seek moksha {mumukshus). 
Therefore Brahman, who is nirvUesha and nirvikaray 
has to undergo vikaratva if the creation of the world 
is to be brought about; and therefore, if in the cir¬ 
cumstances, the doubt arises whether Brahman becomes 
mdyasabalita (spotted with Mdyd)^ then such a view 
stands contradicted by the next Sutra: Na praydjaimvattvdt 
{Nojze, there being tio motive). The Sruti bears witness 
thus: Paroisya iaktih vividhaiva iruyate svdbhdvilii 

gndnabalakriyd cha iti. [ His Sakti is of an indescribably 
variegated character. And guana, bala and kriyd (know¬ 
ledge power and action) are absolutely natural to Him.] 
Brahman thus can never be of a nirvisesha character {i.e., 
a character which is without or destitute of distinction). The 
Sruti texts Yato vd imdni bhutdni jdyante ; Yena jdtdni 
jlvanti; Yat prayantyabhisamvisanti,^^^ etc., bear testimony 
to the fact that creation {jagat-janrnddi) is all the aim of 
Brahman. This is the significance of the word prayd- 
ja^mvattvdt in the Sutra. 

Moreover, the Smriti texts Pradhdna hshetragna- 
patir gumsd samsdra moksha stkiti bandha hetuh, etc., 
declare that Brahman has an aim and end in crea¬ 
tion, protection and destruction. Again, Sruti texts 
like Amritasya devadhdrano bhuydsam ; Sarlram me 
vicharshanam; Sarvaliitgam sthdpayati pdnimantram 
pavitram, etc., declare that in order to save the com¬ 
munity of bhaktas, Brahman assumes the sthula and 
sukshma causative bodily forms in the symbols of 
ishta, prdna, and bltdva and releases them through moksha ; 
this therefore is the manner in which Brahman has 
made himself useful to them [praydjanavattvdt). Here 
praydjanavattvdt means prakarshetia ydjanam praydjanam, 
i.e., the extended application of srishti, sthiti and laya 
in all possible ways is called praydjanam. Since he 
possesses this sort of power {praydjaitam), he is called 


Taitt. Ufa., III. 1. 
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praybjanavmi. The quality of having this power {pra- 
ybjanavatb bhdvak) is praybjanavattvam. For that reason 
he is called praybjanavattvdt. By the extended use of 
his power, by reason of the spirit of utter love he 
bears, there is ybjanam^ praybjanam, samybjmiam (of 
his power) by the mere combination of love to 

PrakHti he can produce the world). The meaning is 
that Brahman reproduces®'^® himself in the self-chosen 
symbolical gross and other bodily forms. As the 
maxim praybjanam anuddiiya na ma7tdb'pi pravartate 
goes (even an ignorant man does not undertake anything 
without profit), if those desirous of iitbksha had no 
benefit to be derived from Parabrahman, they would not 
have meditated on him. Bkaktas, who are w'ell acquainted 
with the Vedas and Vedmitas, who meditate on him 
for the realization of their long-cherished wish in this 
and the next world, will acquire them in their 
unqualified entirety {pkala praybjanam mrvi^eshe nbpa- 
padyate). Therefore the argument that Parabrahman 
in association with Mdyd {Mdydsabalita Brahma) is the 
cause of creation, is as manifestly objectless and 
aimless as the mistaking of the rope for the snake (and 
basing an argument on such mistaken identity). Just 
as the likeness of an object seen in water and other like 
fluids is untrue, the creation that is as the result of the re¬ 
flection of Mdyd is also an incongruity. Nishkalam niskkri- 
yam bantam 7iiravadyam 7iira7ija7ta7n ;®''^ Na tasya kdryam 
karatiam cha vidyate Etasmdj jdyate prdno mantas sarven- 
driydni chaf^'^ Satyakdmah satyasankalpah so nveshtavyah 
sa vijigndsitavyah and other Sruti texts declare that 
Parabrahman possesses the attributes of nishkriyatvam 
(redemption) and kriydsrayatvam (being connected 

Sambhava : gives himself birth to ; gives himself existence 

to ; etc. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 19. 

3veta. Upa., VI. 8. 

Mund. Upa., II. 1. 3. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 7. 1. 
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with the execution of deeds). The doubt thus arises 
whether Nirvisesha Brahman, by reason of being 
connected with jagad-janmMi, etc., is the Savisesha 
§abala Brahman. If NirvUesha Brahman consisting of Pure 
Intelligence (Supreme Spirit) is never capable of being 
the cause of jagad-janmadi, on account of his being nirvi- 
kdra, niskkriya and nissaktika., then the assumption that 
maydkalpita iabaleivara is the cause of the jagat (jagat- 
kdranatvani) is a false one [arbpa). This being so, the 
established conclusion {siddhdnta) is as propounded in 
the text na praydjanavattvdt. We have the Sruti text 
Pard’sya iaktih vividhaiva 4ruyate, This text shows that 
Nirvdesha springs up in connection with Brahman. How ? 
Praydjanavattvdt, —because of his being capable of being 
useful to everybody, without any benefit to himself. Savi- 
§esha Brahman alone is abundantly beneficial in granting 
devas and mdnushas mentioned in the Veddntas all their 
desires in their entirety by the mere fact of his being pra¬ 
ydjanavattvdt. This doctrine is disregarded®''® by Maya- 
vadins and Adhyatmavadins (those who believe Brahman as 
the Supreme Spirit manifested as the individual life). Verily 
can Nirviseshavastuvadins®''® postulate the existence in real¬ 
ity of a vastu existing without distinction—and yet having 
a difference {Tatkd hi nirviseshavddibhih nirviseske vastuni 
idam pramdnam iti katham vaktum iakyate). (Because) 
every vastu is combined with its distinction. It is his 
own avowed doctrine that that vastu is real which is, from 
every known source of proof, within one’s own personal 
experience. Even so is dtmd such a vastu {sd'pydtmd). 
But such a vastu has been contradicted, though actually 
seen and experienced to be savisesha, by mere (barren) 
argument.®” When it is said “ This [vastu) I saw ” it is 
within the experience of every one that the object seen bears 

The word used is anadaratiiyam, which would suggest that 
those who should naturally defend are found to be the opposers of 
the doctrine in question. 

Mayavadins who argue the Nirvitesha Brahman. 

Sakshika savUeshanubhava vddena nirastah. 
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certain peculiar distinctive attributes {kenachidvtsesha- 
vUishta vishayatvai). (Such being the position), how can 
we say, by the exercise of untrue ingenuity, that it (the vcistic) 
is destitute of distinction {nirvises/ia)} In order to dis¬ 
associate Nirvi&esha Brahman, we have to draw him out as 
the excess of actual Reality {satiatireka) and as one unlike in 
character to things {vastti) which undergo constant changes 
as the result of their natural qualities. All these means of 
extracting Nirvisesha Brahman from the Reality with which 
he is connected, the Reality itself, and the characteristics 
natural to it are in themselves the attributes of Brahman, 
Therefore by whomsoever would it be possible to deny the 
qualities of an object in order to establish it as being quite 
distinct from them ? The answer is that it is never possible 
to postulate a jiiwisesh^ vcisiu as having been proved to 
exist* 

When once knowledge is in disguise, ignorance is 
dispelled by self-illumination which is acquired through 
practice. That those who are in a state of a mental delusion, 
due to ignorance for the time being, get the same dispelled 
in course of time is in every one’s experience. The reason 
for this could be explained at length. This is, indeed, in 
every one’s daily experience. Such experience does not 
relate to the vastu alone ; it is possible to demonstrate this 
by arguments. In order to establish the existence of a 
vastu as absolutely true, beyond every argument brought 
forward against it, it is necessary to employ every argument 
in order to dispel doubts so that it might not be mistaken 
from those similar to it. Therefore, we have to bring in 
descriptive attributes {viseshairvisisktasyaiva) of the particu¬ 
lar vastu along with proofs and establish its existence. 
Generally knowledge of a vastu is acquired by the use of 
the descriptive expression appropriate to knowing it. For 
what is padatva ? It is the formation of a pada with its 
prakriti and pratyaya (the root of the word with its prefix 
or suffix) connected with it. If prakriti and pratyaya are 
to be considered as being without distinction, the meaning 
of the pada formed by such prakriti and pratyaya cannot be 
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disregarded. Prefixes and suffixes are only intended to 
denote distinctions in the application of the padas. The 
difference as between padas necessarily connotes a difference 
in what they denote. A series of different padas combined 
together in the form of a sentence cannot possibly describe 
a nirvisesha vastu. And therefore if you try to establish a 
nirvUesha vastti, you are left without a sabda to prove it 
(A’h: nirvibeska vastuni sabdah pramanam). A vastii which 
is before our very eyes, which is separated by differentiation 
and which is either conditioned {nirvikalpaka) or is accom¬ 
panied with doubt {savikalpaka) cannot be proved to be 
without attribute {nirvi^es/ia). Savikalpaka means belong¬ 
ing to a class possessed of a particular distinction; this 
distinction differentiates it from many other objects of its 
class taken together with all their different distinctions. 
Now, as to the nirvikalpaka class. It is the opposite 
of those objects which in our experience'^'^® come under 
the head of those which are possessed of distinctions. 
Knowledge (of one of the four kinds) testifies to this fact. 
'Then what is nirvikalpaka } How can such a thing which 
is improved be grasped by knowledge ? Therefore an 
object which is so void of all distinctions can at no 
time be one capable of understanding. As such a thing 
devoid of attributes cannot be determined with exactness, 
it must be declared to be impossible of being spoken 
of thus with definiteness. As it is not possible to describe 
such an object with exactness, it becomes utterly un 
intelligible and untrustworthy. Therefore the conclusion 
previously arrived at should be held to be the reasonable 
one. 

If it is doubted and asked wherefore does Mahadeva, 
who is ever of the paramdnanda and niravayava nature, 
bring into existence the creation of the world, etc., without 
any benefit to Himself, the next Sutra^ Lbkavattu l%ldkai- 
valyam (II. 1. 33), explains it. In commenting on this 

In our experience : The word used is svasvanvbhula. Anubhuti 
means knowledge derived from four sources, viz., direct perception, 
inference, comparison and verbal knowledge. 
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Sutra, Sripati says that Siva Parabrahman is seen at 
times in perfect isolation by way of pastime. Being 
thus in perfect isolation on an occasion is His pecu¬ 
liar native habit. His thus abiding in Himself is so 
determined for Him. This is parallel with what is 
experienced in this world. Just as we see in this 
world a great monarch, who is the lord of all the 
seven islands subject to his sceptre, with all his wealth, 
his prowess, his courage, his heroism, and powerfulness 
and capacity to bear the burden of sovereignty, determines 
once upon a time, by way of sport, to begin some 
work ; and sometimes sits quiet in silent contentment. 

Moreover, all beings are naturally animated by 
their vital breaths; in a like manner Paramaliva who 
is glowing in his bliss, brings into existence creation, 
etc., out of his native sportive nature in consonance 
with his determination. Therefore it is seen that 
creation, etc., is a mere sport for Siva, who has 
attained all his desires and is characterised by his 
native joy. After the destruction of creation and upto 
the time that creation is again undertaken. He is 
in His unblameable, habitual situation of sitting quiet 
in silent contentment. If it is doubted whether Paramasiva, 
who is nirguna and nirti(>ta (without qualities and 
unsullied), being the cause of creation, etc., is responsible 
for health and sickness, wealth and poverty, righteousness 
and unrighteousness, among created beings, such as 
devas, animals and men and the rest, having created them 
into superior {uttama), middle {madhyama) and inferior 
{adkama) classes, the answer is that it is inevitable that 
there should result among them, souls in bondage, jealousy, 
cruelty and other sinful qualities. 

Passing on to the Sutra (II. 1. 34), Vaiskamya nair- 
gkrinyena sapekshatvat tatha hi darsayati, Sripati asks. 
Are inequality and cruelty qualities attributable to Brahman } 
It is seen that they are the qualities of /Ims who get 
them bestowed on them by Brahman just as they desired 
them. In this world, /was are seen enjoying happiness or 
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undergoing misery which cannot reflect upon Parabrahman 
as attributable to him, because He has no share in the in¬ 
equalities and cruelties seen in it. Why is this so ? F4ecause 
these are due to the desires of the /Ivas themselves. Their 
desires are in consonance with the good and evil deeds 
wrought by themselves. This is seen {from the Srutis). This 
truth is brought to light in the Srutis. This is the gist of 
the Sutra. Nevertheless, Paramapurusha Siva, out of His 
natural power of chitiakti, even though Pie is bodiless in 
form, may be capable of being the cause of creating, etc., 
many different kinds of wonderful things (in this world) 
and thereby give room for the charge of partiality 
against Himself by the inequalities, etc., seen among the 
superior, middle and inferior classes of beings into which 
men, animals and the rest of the beings in bondage are 
found divided. This shows that these beings are bound 
to undergo the essential qualities appertaining to their 
doings by enjoyment in Svarga and suffering in Naraka, 
and by happiness and affliction (in this world). And if 
it is asked whether by His grace, they could escape the 
suffering from the cruelty, etc., inseparable from their 
own actions, the answer is, it is impossible. 

The expression sapekskatvat will rule the Sutra, 
thereby meaning that “ inequality ” and “ cruelty ” (dis¬ 
cernible) in creation, etc., will have to prevail because 
they are the peculiar results of the jlvds own karma. 
At the time the world was to be created, in the case of 
the divas and the rest, the creation had to become 
unequal because of the different desires expressed by 
the jwas in accordance with their different karmas. 
The Srutis also point to the fact that the devas and the 
rest (in all their gradations—higher, middle and inferior) 
desire that which is in accordance with their respective 
karmas : Sadhukar% sadkurbhavati (the righteous person 
will be created righteous); Papakarx pdpo bhavati (the sinful 
person will be created sinful); Punyah punylna karmand 
bhavati (the virtuous person by virtue of his virtuous 
deed will be born virtuous); Pdpah pdplna karmarm 
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bkavati (the sinful person by virtue of his sinful deeds 
will be born sinful), etc. Agreeably to these (texts) is 
the text of Vyasa:— Nimittamdtram evasau srijydndm 
svarga karmanl i Pradhdna kdrambhutd yatd vai srtjya- 
saklayah i Nirnitta mdtram muktvaiva ndnyat kinchit 
apekskatl l Nlyyate tapatdm sreshlha svaiaktyd vastu vastu- 
tdm II This (Parabrahrnan) is only instrumental in bringing 
into existence svarga^ while the karmins (beings) are really 
the chief causes (of their own beings); for that very reason 
they are capable of (helping) creation. Those beings, 
oh great among those who have done penance !, like 
muktas who ask for nothing rnpre than what they desire, 
start in proportion to their strength, (for) vastu vastutdm 
{nlyyate), i.e., a thing is controlled by its own properties. 
In this way Parabrahrnan as kshetragna, who knows 
the different classes of persons from the devas and 
others who for different reasons are to come into the 
wonderful creation, allows them to go into it agreeably 
to their past karma. Therefore there is no contradiction. 

In secondary creation, the desire for doing acts 
involving punya and pdpa on the part of one falls to 
the share of Siva ; in primary creation, it is otherwise, as 
there are no jlvas who are involved in acts involving 
punya and pdpa. In the agency of Nirguna Brahman, 
inequality, cruelty and such other defects are unavoidable. 
Consequently, jagat being unreal {mitkydbkuta), we have the 
result that Brahman’s variegated creation itself is unreal. 
To meet this doubt, the next Sutra is propounded: Na 
karmavibhdgdditi chhindndditvdpyupapadyate chdpyupa- 
labhyate clia (II. 1. 35). {If it be said 'Not so on account of 
non-differentiation of deeds,' we say, 'Not so, on account of 
beginninglessmss.' This is reasonable, and it is also observed.) 

Before creation there was no karma for jlvas. Why ? 
Because they were all undivided from the rest. When the 
world consisting of chetanas and achetanas was dissolved at 
its destruction, karma was also destroyed. Such a line of 
argumentation will not hold. Because the Sutra says 
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''''andditvat" meaning “without beginning or end”. Agreeably 
to the pravdhataranga nydya —the maxim of the current 
and the waves which are endless—creation and dissolution 
are endless and occur in constant rotation without 
break. And hence the existence of the world is also 
endless. And it follows that the result of karma done 
by the jiva previous to the dissolution will remain in a 
dormant state at the time of dissolution. And again 
re-appears at the time of re-creation as the previously 
accrued karma of the jlva, merit or demerit according 
as it might have been desired by it with the re-creation 
of the jagat. Moreover, at the time of next dissolution, 
it remains over and is dormant in a sukshma form 
according to the will of Paramesvara. And therefore 
the reality of the world is inevitable. This {prapancha- 
satyatvam) accordingly must be accepted without question, 
for it is unavoidable {anivdryam). This is the inner meaning 
of the Sutra as suggested by the words upapadyate and 
upalabhyate used in it. 

Before creation, the jlvas were in the minutest 
undivided form in a dormant condition in Brahman. 
How In what form ? Visible only in an undivided 
form. Countless hundreds of Srutz texts like the 
following bear testimony to the fact that in the beginning 
nothing like karma nor the fruits thereof existed:— 
Brahma vd, idamagra dslt ; Atmd, vd, idamagra dslt; 
Sadeva saumyedaniagra dsit]^^^ Yadd, tamastarn zia diva 
na rdtrir na sanna chdsachchiva eva kevalah^ etc. How 
then can karma and its fruits of the jlvas become their 
respective desires at the time of creation unless it be 
due to (a sense of) injustice (on the part of) Brahman ? 
The answer is, it is not so. . For the Sutra text declares 
Andditvdt (from without beginning). Agreeably to the 
pravdha taranga nydya, the jlvas and their karmas and 
the fruits thereof are flowing in a current without 
beginning or end in creation; therefore, whenever 

Aiiareya Upa., I. 1. Ibid. 

Chch. upa., VI. 2. Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 
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opportunity permits, these j%vas come into existence 
during creation, according to the results of their previous 
karmas, just as during summer time seeds sown are seen 
in situ in the earth in tiny little forms of different 
kinds. In the same way, we have to accept that among 
jlvas, karma and its fruits are seen in an identical manner. 
If we do not accept such a conclusion, a great contradiction 
will result in the Agama and its proofs. Hence the 
text of the Sutra uses the word upalabhyatecha (results 
in). Therefore souls with their karma and the fruits there¬ 
of have inevitably no beginning or end. Accordingly, 
Sruti texts like the following, Snskteh pravaharupma 
satyatvamupadibyate Gna gnau dvdva/dvisdm^aitp^’^ etc., 
declare that souls have no beginning or end and their 
karmas and their fruits have to be held as established 
from the context (of the Sutras) to be even so. 

Assuming, then, that jlvas have in them the results 
of their beginningless karma. Though this be so, yet 
Parasiva has to provide them with their several encase¬ 
ments (bodies) and this forms his principal duty (during 
creation). To impart to the acheta^ia bodily form 
that active principle which renders it useful by reason 
of its karma, is the great capacity of Isvara. How 
is it that some jlvas which have abided (in the Para- 
brahman) in a dormant condition in the most happy manner 
at the time of creation have come into this world in a 
bodily receptacle meant for affliction {kleidyatana §arlra) ? 
This shows that He is ill-disposed towards some of the 
jlvas. Jlvas being unable (of their own accord) to enter 
their bodies, were quite free from all affliction ; except 
for His (Brahman’s) will they would not have come into 
existence at creation. This is no doubt so; but why 
then does not Brahman give those jlvas. who are 
simultaneously eligible for release and who are fit 
for eternal happiness, the same without bringing them 

This is quoted by Anandatirtha in his Mahdbhanita Tdiparya- 
nirnaya thus :—Jagat pramhassatydyam naiva mithyd kathanchana || 

&veta. Upa,^ I. 9. 
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into creation which involves the bondage of karma} 
Because Siva, even though He is All-Grace and capable 
of granting salvation simultaneously to all jlvas who 
deserve it, yet, just as the overlord of a kingdom, who 
feeling glad over the faithful manner in which his sub¬ 
ordinate has discharged the duties of his office, in strict 
accordance with the laws of the realm, releases ' him from 
his obligations, so does the Lord Siva dissolve the fetters 
that tie the jlvas to their karma, when they come to 
fruition. Just as a father, in this world, seeing his son 
behave in an unruly manner, does not receive him into 
his grace, without first duly punishing him, even so is it 
with Parame^vara. Without administering (the fruits) 
of meritorious and evil deeds done by jlvas, Isvara does 
not grant His grace {svaprdptim na dasyati). Even 
the rays of the sun only open up the petals of the 
unblossomed lotus (and not others); even so Isvara 
releases only such jlvas from the ties of bondage who 
meditate upon and worship him with iania, dama and 
bhakti combined. Moreover, it would follow from Sruti 
texts such as Esha eva sddhu karma kdrayati tarn urd/iva- 
Idkam ninlshayati', Eska evdsddhu karma kdrayati tarn 
adhblbkam nimshayatiP^^ etc., that it is Parame^vara alone 
that determines the fate of the jlvas and jlvas themselves 
individually hold no responsibility. But if it is said that the 
sins of vaishamya and nairghrinya appertain not to the jlvas 
concerned but to Paramesvara, the reply is: “It is not 
correct to say so.” Even though jlvas are not all- 
capable and all-knowing like Paramesvara, yet the jlvas 
because of their capacity, it so happens, possess a little of 
the responsibility and freewill {kinchit kartrtitvamcha 
svechchayd sambkavati) (appertaining to them); the result of 
the actions done out of their responsibility and freewill can¬ 
not be denied to the jlvas. Just as men and other beings 
in this world take to their avocations as the sun puts forth 
his rays of light at day-break, even so jlvas in keeping 
with the results of their respective karmas and by reason of 


Brihad. Upa., VI. 4. 22. 
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Paramesvara’s existence in them, accomplish their respective 
karmas. Therefore as the Sruti text Dhyatva mumrga- 
chchati bhutnyonim samasta sakshim tamasah panistat, etc., 
declares, Paramesvara like the Sun will be witnessing a 
that the jlvas do. And therefore no taint of sin, etc., 
attaches to Him. Therefore, also jlva, jagat and karma are 
proved to be not only eternal but also are demonstrated to 
be always subordinate to Paramesvara. Numerous SruH texts 
like the following, Surya ckandramasau dhata yathdpurvam- 
akalpayai Na jdyate na mriyate vd vipakhitf^'^^ Taddhe.-^ 

dam tarhyavydkritamdfd-, Tanmmarupdbhydm kriyate] Gnd 
anau dvavajavlsdnUau-r^ Pradhdm kshetragnapaUrgunUo 
samsara mdksha sthiti bandhahetuhP^^ etc.; texts li_ke Satya^ 
gnandtmakb'nantd mbhurdtmd mahUvarah\ Tasyaivam^o j%va- 
Ibkahprmnndmhridaylsthitah ; Visphidrngdyamvahnau ;a- 
yante kdshthayogatah; Anadi karma sambandhdt tadvadamB 
mahUituh ; Anddivdsandyuktalt kshltragna ih Hrhtah ; 
Sivabhaktischa sarvesham sarvadd sarvato mukhl ; Tasydntu 
vidyanidndydm yastu martyah pramuchchyate • Samsara 
bandhandt tasmdt anyah kd vdsti mu4hadh%h\ Anadarena 
sdthyena parifidsma mdyayd ; Sivabhakh ratiryasya 
sb'ntyajdpi vimuchyate\ etc., appeajing _in the Swag%ta\ 
Prakritim pumshamchaiva vidydvddl ubhdvapi, a text which 
appears in the Krishna-g~dd\ and Nishkalam nishkriyam Bn- 
tarn etc., Sruti texts while they lay down nishkriyatva and 
other attributes of Brahman, also fix the standing responsi¬ 
bility which attaches to him in the sphere of creation, 
Satyakdmah, satyasankalpak and other Sruh texts have to 
be assumed in the light of the variegated Brahman who is 
reflected by Mdyd {mdydpratipfiahta Bbalabrahmaparatvam- 
evangUartavyam). If we do not do so, great mutual con¬ 
tradictions in the whole of the Veddnta will result and 
prove impossible of eradication. In order to remove this 
doubt the next Sutra is propounded: Sarvadharmopa- 
pattUcha (II. 1. 36). \And all the dharmas are proved 
[to be p..se ^Brahman).] In accordance with the^^ , 

o®" Mahopa., I. 38. Upa.,1. 9.^^^ 

Magavad-Giia, II. 20. did, VI. 16. IM., VI. 19. 
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Lokavattu llldkaivalyam, it is now demonstrated that 
the sport of Brahman ends at times in such results 
(as aforesaid); and at other times, ends in his perfect 
isolation. Sruti texts like Yassarvagnah sarvaviY^'' i Vd- 
madevdya namd jyeshthdya namah sreshthdya namd tu- 
drdya namah kdldya namah kalavikarandya namd 
balavikarandya namd baldya namd balapramathandya namah 
sayvabhutadamandya namd mandnmandya namah i Na 
tasya kdryam karanam cha vidyateP'^^ etc., declare that the 
dharma of Paramesvara lies in the fact of his sarvagtiatva 
in respect to llldkdlaparatva and nishkriyatva, which are 
respectively exhibited through creation and its results and 
in his perfect isolation. And therefore all his sagimatva 
and nirgunatva dharma have their birth in Parabrahma Siva 
himself. And Sruti texts like Eka eva rudrd na dvitlydya 
tasthe[ Ekamevddnitlyam Brahmay etc., prove that Brahman 
is the sole author; through the agency of his supreme 
power, he appears in combination in the form of a reflected 
image of his variegated self fashioned after himself. All- 
pervasive yet bodiless, and not possessed of a reflected 
form, yet by reason of the mere agency reflected through 
the opening and the shutting of his eyes, all dharma. (such as 
creation, etc.) proceed from him. These appear manifestly 
contradictory to what is declared both in the Srutis and 
Smritis, and are argued to be by Gautama, Dadhichi, 
Vyasa and Siva and Kesava, who are agreeable to impreca¬ 
tions, and others as false doctrines {mdha^dstrdni) wherein 
jlva and l&vara appear as inventions {i.e.y as separate entities) 
and the world as false. This view should be discarded 
and unheeded by Sivabhaktas who seek mdksha. This is 
the established truth* 

“ Some cat-like disputants,®®'* seeking support from the 
Advaita doctrine, state that they stand on an equality with 

Mund. Upa.y I. 1.9, Namaka Chamaka. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 8. 

KechidadvaitamaSritya bidalapratimii narah. The latter words 
appear to be used in a deprecatory sense and probably indicate 
“spiteful” disputants. 
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Rudra " Those Brahmans who were cursed by Dadhichi 
and Gautama, having come into existence in the Kali age 
have become objects of censure ” ; “ Dadhichi, Vyasa and 
Durvasa and others having received curses have held the 
I world as false [jaganmithyatvam air'Uya)^ and expounded 
I such a doctrine will attain the region of hell” ; ‘‘having 
j preached to the world about the world {jagat) and livara in 
; a false manner and being devoid of devotion, will neces¬ 
sarily enter the kingdom of Yama “ One who declares 
‘ I am Brahman ’ {aham Brahma) will by such an assertion 
enter the most fearful eternal Hell ”—these and other 
declarations are seen clearly in the Skanda, Laingya and 
Kurma Purdnas, where the discussion of jagat being false 
’ is contradicted and discarded. And hence those who desire 
: mdksha should without any doubt whatever hold that Siva 
Parabrahman is the sole cause of creation, etc., as the net 
I result of Vedantic discussion and follow it as their main 
support. 

Brahman and the Material World. 

The relation of the material world to Brahman may 
! now be considered. In commenting on Suira ll. 3. l l, 

; Prithivyadhikdrarupa ^abddntarebhyah \Earth {from 
I water) ; earth on account of the subject-matter^ the 
I colour and other texts)., Sripati sets out clearly the 
I relation of Brahman to the material world. He starts 
\ by saying that when water manifested itself through 
the light, it reflected several beings. Sruti texts like 
Td annum asrujanta, etc., declare that in order to 
sustain those beings, food was created. The doubt then 
arises, ‘‘Is it mere boiled food that was created or is it 
the world (that produced the materials of food).?” Certain 
sets of Sruti texts here and there declare Prithivyd dsha- 
dhaya/i; Oshadhlbhyo'nnam, etc., meaning that prithivl 
was created in which herbs and plants yielding corn were 
' created. And these Sj'uti texts, even though appearing 
contradictory, yet confirm that all kinds of plants and 
herbs were created which yield food for sustenance to 
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created beings. And the word prithm therefore has 
become synonymous with annam or food and not with 
seedlings. How ? The expression adkikararupa tabdan- 
iarebhyah implies this meaning. The Sruti text Tattejb 
asrujataP'^^ etc., declares that those primary elements 
which possess the authority to give birth to that which is 
sown become annam, etc., and in their edible, ripened 
condition become named annam and in that state remind 
one of prithvl. And even water also bears its commonness 
with pritkvi. The Sruti text Tadyadapam sara dslt tat 
samahanyata sd pritkivyabhavat, etc., declares that other 
terms also express the product of prithm and shows that 
prithvl is the chief source from which food originates. Here 
and there during the time of creation, water assumed the 
solidified form and presented the shape of an arrow. 
And that form of the arrow in course of time (the solidified 
form) produced Atma. And that form in course of time 
turned into the hardened form of prithvi. This is the 
meaning of the Sruti text.®®^ Similarly anna, which is cooked 
grain, cannot be said to have directly issued from water. 
It is the result of coming into contact with prithvl, by 
which it became grain and finally assumed the form of cooked 
food. And this is the established and uncontradicted truth. 

So all the Sruti texts referred to above demonstrate 
without contradiction that the primary elements are the 
chief agencies involved in creation. The Kanva and 
Mddhyandina texts like Yah prithivydm tiskthan yah prithvl 
iarlram, etc., also clearly explain that Siva Parabrahman 
appears in the bodily form enclosed in prithvl consisting 
of all the primary elements. Though he cannot have 
a bodily form of his own, if he manifests himself in 
a bodily form which is liable to dissolution, he will 
reduce himself to equality with jlvas. If it be so— 
if he is not one different from the jlvas —there will result, 
from every point of view, an inconsistency in his being 
the chief cause. 
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If it is said that a contradiction results by denying 
to Brahman the chief causality for prithvl and all things 
anterior and posterior to it, then the reply is, it is not so. 
For the Sruti text, “ Yd Rttdrd agnau" etc., proclaims 
his all-pervasiveness. And further other texts like Yah 
prithivydm tishthanP^^ etc., are equal to the Sruti texts, 
Annam Brahma, etc. His bodily form is only to show his 
all-pervasiveness and not for creating the very bodily 
form like the jwa. Alternatively if it is argued whether 
prithvi and other primary elements behave even in 
pralaya in the way indicated in the patasamkocha nyaya, 
keeping Brahman within themselves, the ashtamurtitva of 
Brahman remaining undisputed, then, the following texts 
in the Saiva Purdna : Maheivardn mahdiaktyd iche^dnd- 
khyd khagdtmakah ; Sambhutah puruskastasmdi pavatzd- 
khyd mahdbalah ; Tasmddaghdras sambhutah jvalanassarva- 
bhakshakah; Jaldtmakd vdmadevastasmdt jdtah kripdnidhih ; 
Tasmdt bhumydtmakah sadyd jdtamurtis §ubhapradah ; 
Tasmdt dshadhayah sarve %,td'nnam jdyate kramdt; Tasmdt 
pu/d bahirbhutdb chjbtandchetandtmakdh; Sarvdntarydmi- 
rvpena sarvakartd saddiivah ; Prathamam sukshmarupena 
sadydjdtddi panckakam; janaydmdsa deveiah tathd sthula- 
prapanchakam ; etc., clearly prove that no one except 
(Parabrahman) is the chief cause. The Sruti text 
Akdiddvdyuh,^^^ etc., clearly deny to prithdi and other 
primary elements, which are mere lifeless objects, a 
hereditary character for causation. If it be doubted 
whether phenomenal agencies may possess such a 
character, the next Adhikarana bears testimony to the 
fact that they do not possess such a character, 

Tadabhidhydnddeva tu tallingdt sak (11. 3. 12). {But 
he, from the inferential symbol stipplied by their reflection.) 
Now it is seen that Parabrahman joins the primary 
elements {mahdbhuta), and becomes the associate with 
the associated and yet behaves as one separate from 
them. Then the question arises whether the primary 
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elements act on their divine initiative in bringing into 
existence the creative character of the beings or is 
it that they act under the controlling power of Para- 
mesvara presiding in them. If, in accordance with the 
text AkMadvayuh^'^^ etc., it is inferred that the controlling 
power imparted to them in their respective ranges of 
action is used by the primary elements in their capacity 
to create, then a mutual contradiction in the Srutis arises. 
The reply is that Parabrahman within the range of the 
capacity of each primary element brings into play at 
a look, as it were, his controlling power and enables 
the element appear as if it did the work itself and 
on its own initiative. Hence the word in the Sutra 
Tallingdi —that distinguishing mark. The Supreme 
Being (Parabrahman) bearing the distinguishing symbol 
of controlling power over everything, as declared in 
the Sruti text. Yah prithivydm tishthan,'^^^ etc., proves that 
he is the sole controlling Being. The term prithvi 
and its abhimdni devatd should be understood. The 
terms dkMa, etc., are understood to signify only what they 
are held to indicate by their traditional usage and are ex¬ 
pected to do as their apportioned duty under divine control. 
It does not mean that these primary elements are infinitely 
independent in the range of their actions and so we do 
not hear of the Sruti text Akdiddvdyuhd'^'^ etc., giving 
them the all-independent power (of action). Nor should 
the Sruti text, Td dpa aikshanta’’^^ iti, should be taken 
to mean that the primary elements alone form the chief 
cause in their- respective names, for they signify 
nothing more than their own limited range of action. 
As the constant look of Parabrahman keeps the 
controlling power over these primary elements, there 
is no proof for individual independence of these primary 
elements themselves. Thus it is clearly proved that the 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 
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five great primary elements merge their agencies in 
the chief controlling power of Parabrahman in all their 
actions. 

The Purpose of Material Creation. 

On this head, Sutras II. 3. 7 to 10 are of interest. 
Sripati remarks that when, in Srutis, we find mutual contra¬ 
dictions, we feel a doubt whether Brahman is the cause of 
jagat or not. To remove that doubt, the third pada of 
Adhyaya II is devoted. Paramatma has no desire in creation 
but creation and the jwas are there. In allowing them 
their range of action in creation and giving them their 
desired realization lies the purpose of creation of Brahman. 
The Sruti texts say that the firmament is Brahman [Kham 
Brahfna) and the all-extensive sky is his body {Akdsa 
Atmd). The formless form of Brahman, out of his will 
power, enters into the five primary elements {pancha- 
maMMutas) and exhibits himself in their respective actions 
and finally terminates in the creation, of cketanas of different 
forms. He then occupies the form of ghata and in it places 
the jlva in the bodily form and stands in them in order 
to supervise their actions and also helps them to do their 
actions. The jlvas who appear like jada, by his sole help 
in them, act freely as if they did their acts, in fact, on their 
own initiative. The Sruii texts express clearly that jlvas 
do their own actions and Parabrahman only witnesses their 
actions in them and helps them to achieve their desires. 

I Sruti texts like Tattejb asrttjaia, etc., bear testimony to this. 
Sruti texts like Atmana dkMassambhutah'''^^ declare that 
Brahman entered the bodily forms of the jivas in the form 
of dtman and in the form of tejas^ etc. And these, dtman, 
tejas and dpah present in the jivas, exhibit the Supreme 
Parabrahman in them by whose help the jwas work freely. 
It is thus seen that throughout creation, Parabrahman plays 
the supreme part, both in the cMtanas and achetanas {jlva 
and jada) and behaves in them in their respective manner 
{kdranabhute Brahmani yatkdmukhyatvam). If Parabrahman 
f is said to possess no particular bodily form, then he cannot 
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bring into existence such forms. It should be said that 
he has the minutest form {paramattvadindmapi nityatvam 
sydt) which is eternal and which helps the jlvas in bringing 
them into creation and helping them to do their 
actions within their respective ranges. This peculiar 
power of Brahman cannot be contradicted. 

According to the Sutra., Pratigndvirodhdt,’^^^ wherever 
there is cause for Brahman, there also is his action ; else it 
would mean a contradiction. Therefore, in the creation of 
jagat, the purpose of his action lies merely in bringing into 
play those chetanas in the form of jlvas and allowing them 
their ranges of action, being himself in them in all their 
actions. This is his peculiar power. There is no contra¬ 
diction here with the Srutis. And the Taittirlya Sruti 
text and the text Tad brahma tejo'srujata of the Chchdndbgya 
prove that there is no contradiction and that the cause and 
the power of action in Brahman are brought into play at 
creation in a manner quite in harmony with the Srutisd^^ 

All the transformations that Brahman manifests in his 
creation are simply natural (II. 3. 6). The primary elements 
are his chief agencies, through whom these transformations 
are made to manifest in the jlvas when they come into 
being in creation. And this is the essence of the Srutis. 
Nothing is newly invented. Whatever is effected by one 
through an agency, will have to be reckoned as his own act. 

The Nature of the Jiva. 

We now pass on to the consideration of the next two 
topics, the nature of the Jlva and the origin of the Jlva. 

Srikara reads the Sutra II. 3. 6 Pratignahanir avyatirekat 
iabdebhyah thus; Pratigndhdnirvyatirekdt iabdebhyah^ omitting the 
negative letter a in the Sutra, Sankara and Anandatirtha read it 
with the negative a but with the words iabdebhyah, which form a 
separate Sutra in Ramanuja. 

Jlvas exist; creation cannot be denied to them ; jlvas prefer 
to go as they like into creation ; Brahman only agrees and brings 
them into creation, giving them bodily forms and power of free 
action but remains in them throughout in their individual division. 
There is no contradiction whatever in the Srutis in regard to this, 
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The nature of the j%va is discussed in the AmSddht- 
karana (II. 3. 40—II. 3. 50) more especially in II. 3. 40: 
Amid ndfidvyapadeiddanyathd chdipi ddiakitavdditvam 
adh%yata eke. 

In the previous Sutras, the atomic character (anutva) 
of the jlva, its capacity for understanding, its power for 
realizing Brahman, its power for independent action 
and the like having been demonstrated, now in this Sutra 
are discussed at length the Oneness of the jlva {jlvaikatva), 
the Brahmatva of the/iz'fl {jlva brahmatvd), the falling 
off (from Brahman) (jlvdllkatva), the reflected character 
of the j%va {jlvapratibimbddikam) and other topics 
and how far they are impossible or inconsistent with 
the Vedas {Anupapannam avaidikatvdt). Hundreds of 
Sruti texts like the following, Yathd sudlptdt pdvakddvisphu- 
lingds sahasraiah prabhavante sarupdh ; Tatfm ksftard- 
dvividhds saumyabhdvdh prajdyante tatra chaivdpiyanti 
Mdydiitu prakritim v 'mdydnmdyinamtu maheivaram ; Tasya- 
vayava bhutaistu vydptam sarvamidam jagatd^^ declare 
the jlva as the amia of Brahman. It is therefore not 
right to discuss the question like jlvaikatva, etc. For the 
expression which occurs in the Sutra, Ndndvyapadeidt, 
clearly points out the meaning of bheda in Sruti texts like 
Dvdsuparnd,eic., which declare that the jlva and Brahman 
are different. And the expression in the Sutra, Anyatha- 
chdpi, denotes that Sruti texts like Tattvamasi,’’^^ etc., 
declare abheda. Therefore it has to be accepted that there 
exists between the jlva and Brahman bheda and abheda. It is, 
however, proved by Sruti texts that jlvas are amias (parts) 
of Brahman. Even though this is so, the expression in the 
Sutra, Ddiakitavdditvam adhlyata eke, points out that the 
Atharvanikaidkhins'^''- declare the jlvas as a servant class 


^veta. Upa., IV. 10. 

Ibid. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 8. 

Those who follow the AtharvatsaSikhd Upanishad. 
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{Brahmanak dasakitavatvam) of the Brahman, and therefore 
from the relation “ of being a servant ” and “ of offering 
service ” {dasya ddsakaivena), they declare that between the 
jwa and Brahman there is bheda. Sruti texts like Brahma- 
dd&d Brakmaddsd Brahmaiveme kitavdhd^^ etc., incontest¬ 
ably prove that jlvas even in their miikh stage, having 
attained Brahma sdrupya, offer, by reason of their being 
servants, (holy) services and submit in their subordination 
to Brahman. The word Eke in the Sutra particularizes Eke 
sdkhinah, i.e., those belonging to the Atharvana^akha. 
That doctrine is proved to hold good and is held to be in 
conformity with the Vedic doctrine. It is therefore to be 
accepted as proved that those /was who being released 
from the bondage of the world and of family ties and who 
become quite pure and are fit for mukli, they, in their 
stage also, still hold to their status of subordination and 
by reason of fear (by fear of such subordination) (bhayahUu- 
tvena) offer their services (to Brahman) in the relationship 
of Paramesvara besha and seski (Paramesvara as the 
remainder and the jiva as the part taken away from the 
whole) {Paramesvara sesha seshitvddikam upapannam). If it 
is urged, a.s against this, that Sruti texts like Yathd nadyddi 
etc., in which the identity of the jlva and Brahman {/Iva 
Brahmanbssvarupaikyatva) is declared, we suggest we 
always argue as those who act in conformity with the 
(teachings of the) Sruti texts. But as the saying goes 
Na yuklim bahumanmahe, intelligence in argument is not the 
only thing that deserves respect. As at length proved in 
the Jigndsddhikaranam, intelligence should always be used 
in conformity with the teachings of the Srutts combined 
with experience. Even in the Advaita and the Viiishtd- 
dvaita doctrines, on account of the want of harmony 
created by them as between Sruti texts as interpreted by 
them, they cling for a support to the shadow of the 
bheddbheda doctrine. If, as they say, they depend (for 
the truth of their teaching) on the harmony as be¬ 
tween all the Sruti texts {sarva Sruti samanvaya) then 
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they should be held to indirectly accept bhedabheda. As 
regards the highly argumentative followers of the Madhva 
school of teaching, who utterly hold to bkedavdda, they 
cannot be said to have harmonised all the Srutis —in so much 
as they practically reject all the Advaita Srutis, —just as 
Bauddhas who discard all the Srutis, both bheda and abheda. 
That such a doctrine should not be accepted is what is 
indicated as the gist of the Sutra. 

Now, who is this jlva ? Is he absolutely different from 
Brahman {ParasmddatyantabJiinnah) ? Or is he Para- 
brahman alone in this false form {Parameva Brahma- 
bhrdntam) ? 

Further, if we postulate that the jlva is only Brahman 
in disguise (upddhi) or only a part {am§a) of Brahman, in 
either case it would be a contradiction of the Srutis. 
According to the Sutras, Tadananyatvam drambkanasabdd- 
dibhyah (II. 1. 14) and Adhikantu bhManirdeidt (II. 1.22), 
etc., this conclusion is established : in truth. He is the same. 
Some Snitis declare plurality ; others identity (with Brah¬ 
man). If we examine these two sets of contradictory 
Srutis, then we will naturally arrive with the better conclu¬ 
sion that the jlva is a part {am^a) of Brahman. So long 
as it is not clearly established that the jlva is an amsa of 
Brahman, till then it is to be understood that jlva is not dif¬ 
ferent from Brahman. At any rate nothing beyond Brahman 
is established. Then, what is the result ? Is it to be infer¬ 
red that the jlva is absolutely different from Brahman. 
How ? Sruti texts like Gnd gnau dvdu ajamidm^au,’’^^ 
etc., clearly point to difference (that Brahman and 
the jlva are different). It cannot be held out according 
to the Sruti text Gnd gnau,’’^*^ etc., that the jlva and 
Brahman are one. The Sruti text Agnind sinchati, 
etc., declares metaphorically that the jlva is an am^a 
of Brahman. This cannot be proved. The word amia 
means part and parcel of a certain thing. If jlva is then 
said to be an am^a of Brahman and forms a part of Brahman, 


^veta. Upa,, I, 9. 
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then it is to be understood that whatever faults exist 
in jlva also exist in Brahman. At any rate, the view that 
Brahman is a khanda or part of jlva is not supported by 
reason. As Brahman cannot deservedly be characterized 
as a part of jlva, we arrive again at the same contradiction 
as before. 1 herefore, for one who is out and out different 
from Brahman [atyanta bhinnatvam), to call him an 
amsa is really difficult of proof. If we postulate that the 
jlva is Brahman alone in a false form, on the support of 
the Sruti texts like Tattvamasij^^ Ayamdtma Idrahmaj^'^^ 
etc., which explain the ilva as Brahmatmabhava (as a form 
of Brahman in the form of jlva), then according to those 
who hold to the nanatva principle,the result is that 
we arrive at a position which falsifies what is borne 
testimony to by pratyaksha, anumdna and dganta, which 
endeavour to prove the Advaita standpoint. According 
to Advaita, the pratyakshddi {anumdna, dgama, etc.) 
argument tries to prove the avidya which lies in Brahman. 
Therefore it holds that Brahman is inseparably connected 
with upddhi which ends in the manifestation of the jlva. 
And, therefore, it holds that Brahmd,tmabhdva is to 
be seen in the state of the jlva. But it is certain that 
it cannot as a fact be concluded that the jlva is a 
disguised form of Brahman or his false form. Because 
it is through Brahman that bondage, release, etc., is 
to be finally secured (by the jlva). So we again arrive 
at the conclusion that the jlva is an amsa of Brahman, 
for, according to the expression in the Sutra, Ndnd- 
vyapadeiddanyatim chaikatvena, the jlva holds the double 
state of jlva and Brahman in its respective amias. 
The ndndtva of the jlva is exhibited in the power of 
creation, and controlling {niyantrutva), and commanding 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 8. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 19. 

Nanatva vadins as opposed to ekatva vadins; pluralists as 
opposed to monists, Ndndtva vadins : Those who maintain the 
Sankhya doctrine that each individual has a soul distinct from the 
Universal Spirit* 
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{niydmyatva) and all-knowing {sarvagnatva) and also not 
knowing {agnatva), both svddhinatva and parddfnnatva 
(independence and subordination), suddhatva and aiud- 
dhatva (purity and non-purity), kalydnagtmdkamtva and 
its viparltatva (good qualities and bad qualities), etc., 
are also seen in these dual states. In the Sutra, the 
expression Anyathdcha is used. It is seen that the jwa 
behaves to exist identically with Brahman according to the 
Sruti texts 7'attvamasi^^^ Ayamdtmd Brahma, etc. In 
the Sutra, moreover, the expression Ddsakitavdditvaniadhl- 
yata eke explains the Atharvanika Sruti text Brahmaddid 
Brahmaddsd Brakmaiveme kitavdh, etc., which means that 
Brahman holds the forms of ddia and kitava (servant form 
and the form of the rogue). Then all the jlvas generally 
hold this different form from that of Brahman. Thus, 
if we have to conclude by accepting the double state of 
the existence of the jwa and Brahman forms, then we 
must conclude that this jlva is only an amsa of Brahman. 
This is clearly accepting the opinions held by those who 
postulate that the jlva is different from Brahman. And 
it cannot well be otherwise. Then if Brahman is accepted 
to possess the powers of creation {srujyatva), control 
{niydmyatva), remaindership {tatieshatva), support {tadd- 
dhdratva), maintenance {tatpdlyatva), destruction {tat- 
samhdratva), meditating upon him {tadupdsakatva) and 
to obtain through his grace the enjoyment of 
dharmdrtha kdma mbksha and release therefrom, then, 
jwa and Brahman are absolutely different from each 
other. And therefore it is clearly proved through pra- 
tydkshdnumdndgama that the jlva is other than Brahman 
and therefore so long as the powers of jagat srishti, etc., 
cannot be proved for him, so far it cannot be proved 
that the jlva is only a disguised form of Brahman. ISI or 
can he be affirmed to be akhanda, i.e., an indivisible part of 
Brahman in a different state {akhandaika rasa chinmdtra 
svarupena). 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 8. ~ ' 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 19. 
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If, against this, it is held that the enters this 
world of bondage in the panchabhuta srishti stage; 
after thus entering into existence under a certain 
nomenclature and undergoing in this world all the 
results of bondage by experiencing in a mixed form, 
sometimes happiness and sometimes misery and then 
meditating upon that form of Brahman who brought him 
into creation and striving for mbksha according to the 
principles of the &astra as explained to him by his 
guru-, and all the while that he should be in the jlva 
form, himself Brahman in disguise,—all this would clearly 
show in truth the ravings of a mad man in the height 
of his madness {tathdsati immatta praldpitatvdpdtdi). And 
therefore it can never be maintained, however much you 
might try, with the support of the Srutis, that the jlva 
is only Brahman in disguise {updd/tyavachchinnam Brahma 
jlva ityapi nasddhlyyah), because the powers of creation, 
and command clearly go against such a view {purva 
nirdishta niydmyatva niyantratvddi vyapadUa bddhddevd). 
It cannot be held to be a proved fact that Devadatta, 
being only some identical person, not only possessed 
the powers of creation, control, etc., of the world but 
also underwent all the miseries of a family man 
through his ignorance. Nor is it possible by any 
Sastraic device to combine in one and the same person 
the attributes of the jlva and an amia of Brahman 
{jlvbyam Brahmanondah) unless we grant that the import 
of all the Sruti texts which proclaim the dvaita and 
advaita doctrines are in agreement on the fundamental 
points. And this is the conclusion. Sruti and Smriti 
texts such as Sivah satyam jagat saiyam jlvah satyam 
svabhdvatah; Teskdm abhedassatybvd krimibhramara- 
ybriva, etc., declare that the existence of Siva is true; 
that the existence of the world is true and that the 
existence of the jlva is true generally. Whether it is a fact 
that they are one and the same {teshdm abhedassatybvd), can 
only be understood in the manner in which we understand 
the relation of the krimi to the bhramara (krimi bhramara- 
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yoriva). Those who think thus with the Smriti text that 
Siva is to the jagat and jiva as the krimi is to the bhramara 
and Brahman—think in a handsome manner. Sruti texts 
like Ayamatma, Brahma, etc., also declare of the ^Iva in 
terms of the Brahman {jlvasyaiva BrahmatvopadHat). If 
that be so, then do Bheda kruH texts like Brahmadasa 
Brakmaddsd, etc., which declare in the manner exemplified 
in the invented difference which mistakes the rope, for 
the snake, lead us to a doubt as to how these two 
different sets of Sruli texts can be reconciled. The 
answer to this doubt is propounded in the next Sutra, 
Mantravarvat (II. 3. 41). 

Sruti texts like the following explain the gist of 
the Mantravanta, which declares that the jlva is an amia 
of Siva {Simmsd j%vaJi)\—Mdydntu prakritim vindydt mdyi- 
tiantu mahUvaram i Tasydvayavabhutdttham vydptam sarva- 
midam jagat''Pddb'sya vihd bhutdni tripddasydmritam 
etc. These texts clearly show that Mdyd possesses 
the character of prakriti and MahUvara is never 
separated from it and therefore the whole world is stated 
to be something that has been born out of a membrane 
of his body. 1‘herefore jlva also is a part of Mdyd, 
which is a small part of Paramapurusha Siva. 

Moreover, the term am^a is synonymous with the 
word pdda. Paramasiva represents the visvabhuta and 
jwas, who are innumerable and thus spoken of in the 
plural number, represent only a part or an amsa. Both 
in the Mantras and in the Sutras, the word amsa is used 
only in the singular, in order to show that as a class, 
jlvas form only a part of Paramasiva, who represents 
visvabhuta. In the Sruti text A.tmd srutch, the word 
Sruti is used in the singular number only, thereby convey¬ 
ing the idea ofbelonging to a “class . texts 

like Nityd'nitydndm chetanaschetandudm eko bahundm yd 


Brihad. upa., IV. 5. 19. 
Sveia. upa., IV. 10. 
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vidadhati etc., all go to prove that Isvara is seen 

in /was in his entirety and eternality though the /Ivas are 
many. This sufficiently establishes the fact that in His 
g'7zdna svarupa, He is one in all the /was (though they 
are) quite separate from each other and Himself absolutely 
separate from them. This is the chief reason for the 
separate existence of each in different forms. This 
is what those well versed in the knowledge of the real 
nature of dtman (atma ydthdtznya) hold as a settled fact.*^^^ 

Katha Upa,, II. 18. 

C/. Jayatirtha in his JVydya Sudhd, I. 1. 1 (Nirnaya Sagara 
edition, page 18), dealing with mukli, after postulating that 
mukti is possible only through the grace of Hari, says that mere 
gnd?ia without a settled knowledge of Hari cannot help one to attain 
moksha ; that moksha is the result of Hari^s grace ; and that Hari’s 
grace is subject to dtma ydthdtmya gnd?ia. He then observes :— Atma- 
ydthdtmya gnd?idtandtma?ii iarlrdddvdtmatvdrope sati hi tadaztnkula 
pratikulaydh rdgadveshau bhavatah fab hay d praytiktah ptinyapdpa 
lakshandm pravruttirndchinuie tatakha sura nara tiryagddi natid- 
yonishu navtna ^artrendriyddi samyoga iaksha?iam janmdsya bhavaii, 
[If there is no knowledge of the exact dtma ydthdtmya svarupa^ 
then it results in rdga and dvesha, and these two latter lead to 
commission of sin and subsequently end in birth and rebirth among 
the human and inferior {tiryagydni) species.] Then Tikacharya 
writes :—Tasmdchcha duhkhdnubhava ilyanddirayam kdryakdrana- 
pravdhah samsdra ityuchyate i Atma tattva gndndchcha agndna 
viparyayau nivartlte | Taifvagndnasya samdndtraya vishaydgndna 
mi th yd guana nivartana svdbhdvydt | &uktikd tattva gndnasya tada guana 
rajataropa nivartakatva dariandt | Mithydgudnanivrittau cha rdga 
dveshduudayah kdrandbhdvdt 1 Tay drab have cha na pravr utter 
ntpattih tata eva prdk upachitdydkhbpabhdgena prakshayah \ Fra- 
vruttyabhdvecha jaiimdntardbhdvo hetvabhdvddeva vartazndna iarird- 
de^cha drambhakakshaye sati uivruttih { Janmdbhdvl cha fia nirbi- 
jasya duhkhasybtpdda ityevam dtyantiki duhkhanivrnttir muktih, 
(And this ends in involving himself in the rotatory series of 
births and rebirths which is signified by the flow of samsdra. And 
therefore in order to free himself from such a flow of the bondage 
of life, dtma tattvagndna'is the only means—to remove him out of this 
illusion of ignorance. And this dtmatattvagndna has the natural 
power of removing him out of the hold of agndna and mithydgndna. 
Then, he will have been delivered from the ignorance which made 
him to imagine ra/ata in Jukti, Thus ignorance being lost, he will 
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The Su^ra, Asantateschavyatikarah (II. 3. 46), clearly 
states that the plurality of dtman {dtma bahutvd) is brought 
to manifestation only subsequently. And therefore it is not 
a pleasure to discuss further the dvaita phase of the argu¬ 
ment as Atmaikatva is also supported. 

Here Sripati passes on to the Advaita point of 
view. In this view, further proofs (for this position) 
are pointed out in the next Sutra, Api cha smaryate 
(II. 3. 42). {Moreover it is so stated in Smriti.) There is 
in the Sivagltd the text, Satyapidndtmakd'nanto vibhurdtnid 
mahUvarahTasyaivdmbd jlvalbkd hrudaye prdninam sihitah 
Visphulingd yathd vahnau jdyante kdshthaybgatah i Aizddi- 
vdsandyuktdh kshetragnd iti te smritdh i tti. And also in the 
Krishna-Gltd, there is the text; Mamaivdmsb jwalbkb 
jlvabhutassandtanah i Uvarassarvabhutdndm hrtiddUe'rjuna 
tishthati i Bhrdmayan sarvabhutdni yafttrdrudhdni mdyayd \ 
Tatneva ^aranam ydki sarvabkdvena bhdrata II iti. Both 
of these texts declare that jlvas in their plurality also 
possess hvaratva. Similarly in the Taittirlya Sruti text, 
Yatbvd imdni bhutdni jdyante i Yena jdtdni jlvanti II iti 
and others of the same import, there is clear proof of the 
plural existence {jlva bahutvam) of the jiva. And hence 
the pretended jlvaikatva and jlva-Brahmatva disputation 

have no more cause for rotatory births, which, when it ceases, there 
will be no more seed left for sorrow to rise. And this state of being 
absolutely rid of any shadow of sorrow is called mnkti, Atyantiki 
dufikhanivruttir muktih. The Sruti text, Yasya prasdddt paramdrti 
rupat asmdt samsdrdn muchyate fidparena, declares that by nothing 
else but by Paramatma's grace can the /tva be removed out of the 
bondage of samsdra and made to attain mukti, which is true gndua, 

Cf. Gndnl priyatamoUd me tam vidvdneva chdmritah ( Vruniiteyam 
tenalabhyah (Smriti text). Yamaivesha vrutiute tena labhyah tasyaisha 
dtmd vrunute tanum svdm (Sruti text). Quoted by Jayatirtha in 
Nydya Sudhd (p. 17). (A gndni should necessarily endear himself 
to me. Then only, he is considered by me as one deserving 
of my grace and wdll thereby obtain it.) The Sruti declares: 
He whom he aspires for, through Him only could he attain 
mukti. And He will grant His grace in His personal Self in token 
of mukti. 
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is also possible. Verily, it is seen in the Purusha Sukta text 
Pado'sya vUvab/iutdni, etc., that Vishnu is the sole regulator 
of srishti, etc. And also irT the Krishna-Gltd there is 
the text Mamaivdmsd jlvalbkah, etc., which denotes that 
Krishna himself in his amba represents the jlva. And further 
from the invocation of Vishnu as Harih Om, etc., which is 
prescribed as the starting point in the Pedas and Veddnfas 
generally and from the Kapila Smriti, it is seen from 
the text, Vedavdkydni sarvdni Harinamdni vai smriidh,’’^^ 
that all the words used in the Veda throughout are capable of 
being interpreted only in terms of Hari. If from this it is 
doubted whether the jwas are the amsas of Vishnu only, 
our answer is “ It is not so ”. Because this is a clear 
contradiction to several Sruti and Smriti texts previously 
quoted. The same thing is dealt with at great length in 
the Purusha Sukta I. i. as well as in the Krishna-Gltd. 
It is a contradiction of all Sruti texts if Narayana, who is' 
one of the embodiments of the three deities, who make up 
the Trinity {murtitraya antarbhutasya), alone forms the 
am^a of all /was and to appropriate for himself the use of 
that term {Vishnu amid). In the Sruti text Ekd vishnur 
mahadbfmtam pruthak bhutdnyanekaiah i it is said that 
Vishnu is one great being who pervades severally in several 
forms all the different beings of creation. Also in the 
Sruti text Visknvddyuttama deheshu pravishtd daivatd 
bhavet \ Manushyddyadhama deheshu pravishtd mdnavdbhavetW 
etc., it is declared that having entered into the highest 
class of beings like Vishnu and others, they become beings 
of high order; and having entered into the lowest class 
such as human beings, etc., they become beings of lower 
order such as human beings, etc. Thus Vishnu is stated 
to have assumed the jlva form. Vishnu is not explicitly 
proved throughout the Srutis that he is beyond the 
pale of the three forms of the Trinity, just as Siva is. Siva 
is present in all beings {sarvdtmaka), and is the underlying 

Cf. the following citation of this Sruti text taken from 
Anandatirtha’s Sutra-Bhdshya^ I. 1. 6 :—Ndmdfii sarvdni yamdvUanti 
tarn vai Vishnum paramam iMharanti, 
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spirit in all words ( sarva^abda, vachyd). That Vishnu 
should, in a substituted sense, be represented, in the place 
of Siva, as the highest deity, with the emblems of bankha 
and chakra and the marks of urdhvapundra and as 
keeping the whole world under his delusive sway, is an 
impropriety. It is generally stated that Siva is the 
amba of the jwa. The phrase Harih Om with which 
Vedic texts begin, in token of offering praise to Vishnu 
and thereby suggesting that throughout all the Vedas 
Vishnu is the supreme underlying deity, is an unfounded 
statement which is not pleasant to discuss {avtcharita 
ramamyam). In hundreds of Srtiii texts like Sarvb vat 
I Rudrah\ Bivomameva pUarak; Uanassarvavidydmm \ etc., 

; and also in hundreds of Smriti texts as well like Veda bivah 
iivb vedah; Vedddhydyl saddsivak ; Ndrudrah kramapdthaka 
id, etc., it is clearly proved that Siva only is sarvdtmaka (one 
j pervading all) ; sarva^ruttjanaka (one who is the origin of 
( all the Srtiti texts); and sarvavedaniydmaka (one who 
fi controls all the Vedic dharma). And thus all these powers 
cannot be claimed by any one else. Therefore in the ex¬ 
pression Harifi Om, the word Hart, which is associated 
I with the invocatory suffix Om, only implies Siva in its 

; utterance. For it is stated in the Sruti text, Fd vedddau 

svarah prokid veddntecha pratishthitafiy'''^'^ etc. (He who is 
invoked by the utterance of dmkdra in the beginning of the 
Vedas and also who establishes himself till the end of it). It 
is clearly shown that according to the Srauta vidht (Vedic 
practice), the expression Om only, unqualifiedly, is what 
should be uttered in the beginning as well as at the end 
of the Veda^' 

! The Mdndukya Srud text beginning with Om ityeta- 

\ daksharamidam sarvam iti and ending with Prapanchdpa- 
iamaiiivddvaifa evamdmkdrah samviiatydtmaftdtmdnam ya 
evam veda id, declares that Om is the chief symbolic 
utterance expressive of the whole of the Veda and denotes 

Mahopa., X. 24. 

That is, without the name Harifi being prefixed. See 
Note at the end of this Volume on p. 438 of the text on this topic. 
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Siva as the Supreme deity of the pranava. The word 
“ Siva ” also expresses the primary meaning which the 
“ pranava ” claims to express. And beyond “pranava” 
there is no one. This is the chief idea underlying the 
pranava. Also the Taittirlya text Brahmadhipatir 
Brahmanbdhipatir Brahma Sivome astu SadaHvbm iti and 
the Sama Sruti text Akarb Brahma ukdrb Vishnuh makdro 
kdlakdlbhyardha mdtrah ParamaHvastasmddbmkdram linga- 
mdhuriti, declare clearly the gist of the pranava. And the 
Sruti text Pardt paratarb Brahma tatpardi paratb Harih \ 
Yatpardt paratbdhlsastanme mana^iivasankalpam astviti ii 
bears witness to the fact that the pranava Omkdra can, 
without objection, be used as a prefix to the term Harih 
but not as a suffix. Because the term “Siva” should be 
expressed as being above that of “ Vishnu ” as embodied in 
the pranava. The Sriiti text Ardhbvd patnl eshdtmanb 
griheshu iti clearly shows and the Smriti text Sivdya 
Vishnurupdya &ivarupdya Vishnavb I and the Kurmesvara 
Gita text Mamaishd paramd murtir Ndrdyana samdkvayd 
declare that in the body of Vishnu the body of Siva also 
is incontrovertibly contained. It is also stated in the Sdma 
Sdkha in the text Sivasya iaktirviniybgakdle chaturvidhdbhu- 
chchiva satprasdddt i Bhbge bhavdm samarecha durgd krbdhe- 
cha kdli purushecha Vishnuh i iti n that Vishnu is repre¬ 
sented as belonging to the amsa of Parvati ( Vishnbh Par- 
vatyamibpadeidt). In the Sivdshtbttaraiatandmavali there 
occurs the text Sanhara^sulapdnischa khatvdngl Vishnu- 
vallabhah \ iti, etc. Also in the Skdnda, we have the text 
Vande surya iabdnka vahninayanam vande mukundapriydm 
iti, etc. The ascriptions in these texts of Vishnuvallabha- 
tva and priyatva bear witness to the ardhdngatva to Vishnu. 
In the same way, as moon and moonlight are related to each 
other, Siva who is the embodiment of the pranava and 
Vishnu are so related (as Chandrikd cannot be separated from 
Chandra, Siva cannot be separated from Vishriu).’^^® In the 
Vaiydsika Skdnda, there is the text Sivakeiava sambhutam 
kalaye Kdlabhairavam iti, etc. It is generally stated in the 


We seem to have a glimpse of the HarihareWara doctrine here. 
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Puranas that Siva is incontrovertibly spoken of in terms of 
Vishnuvallabhatva. If it is questioned that while the term 
Gowrlpati is accepted as the principal expression for Siva, 
then at both the beginning and the end of the Vedas and 
Vedanta there ought to have been used the expression 
(implying Gowyxpatitvci). According to the saying current 
in the world Yosha jdramiva priyam, so in the Veda, in 
order to exhibit the natural tendency for a man to^ incline 
more towards his paramour in order to indicate his intenser 
love for her, clandestinely than naturally, so in the Vedas 
also, the expression Harik Om is considered to be prop>er, 
because that term is, even though inextricably woven with 
the name of Vishnu, a source of pleasure.-^ Thus jlvas.h^- 
ing the amia of Brahman in an infinitesimally small portion, 
whatever deficiency attaches to them should naturally apply 
to Brahman also in common. In order to remove this 
doubt the next Sdira is propounded. Prakdsadivattu 
naivam payah (II. 3. 43). {But as in the case of light and 
so on. Not so is the highest.) 

In this Sutra, the indeclinable tu .{4abda) indicates the 
exclusion of the discrepancy suggested at the end of the com¬ 
ments on the last Sutra {Prakdiiddimt+tu+na+evam+ 
paraJt). Like the brightness of a light, jlva is the amsa of 
Paramatma. Just as a fire, while it is burning with bright 
light, reflects brightness all about it, and thereby exhibits its 
amias and just as cows and horses of different colours— 
white, black, etc.—possess certain common features between 
them as discriminating characteristics ; and just as human 
beings and divine beings possess a carnal body, similarly 
amSa means a feature common to both.^'^*^ In certain things, 
there are a larger number of characteristics which could be 
compared with any one of them in common with others. 
Similarly discriminating people explain by comparing 
certain features com mon to the two things for purposes of 

See Text note on page 438 on this topic. 

Ekavastvekadciatvamhi aniialva^n : i.e.. Where in one particular 
point, there is Oneness, there is Being common in one 

part is awiaiva, 
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comparison. Thus the amia and am^i become matters for 
comparison with their common features in them as their 
natural characteristics. In this manner, the and the 
Parabrahman are thus compared with their common natural 
features as amsa and amsi in drawing up a comparison 
between the two. Thus, in the Suira, it is said naivam 
parah, thereby meaning that the jlva only could be compared 
with Parabrahman and that Parabrahman could not be com¬ 
pared with anything else. What the jiva is as a being, 
the Parabrahman is not (as a being). In the same 
manner, the brightness also is of a different nature in 
these beings. And therefore the ananda of jlva is some¬ 
thing quite different from .the incomparable ananda of Siva 
Parabrahman. In this way, the jlva and the Parabrahman 
stand, for comparison’s sake, having these qualifying charac¬ 
teristics. And thus these natural differences in character 
stand as the fundamental basis for bh^da between lia and 
jlva. And these qualities naturally support the argument 
for bheda. As for proving abkeda, there are not attributive 
expressions of a fitting kind that can help to establish it. 
And such expressions which can establish abhMa are not 
available in particular {abkeda nirdUasUi pruthak siddhya- 
narha viieshaitanam viseshyaparyantaivam dsriiya mukhya- 
ivendpapadyanie). In the texts Tativamasij^^^ Ayamdimd 
Bmhmaj'^'^ etc., and in the expression Ayamdtmeti, the 
words Tat, Brahma and Atmd all clearly show that they 
are the controlling agency in the jlva and thus it is impos¬ 
sible to postulate ekatva as between jlva and Brahman. 
This has been already made known above. The Smritis 
also lay stress on the fact that the unhappy state of the 
jlva is not to be seen in Siva Parabrahman. This is more 
clearly set forth in the next Sutra, Smaranti cha (II. 3. 44). 
{And Smriti texts declare this.) The Smritis strongly 
support the above view. 

The indeclinable cha denotes the Smritis taken as 
a whole— chasabdassamuchchaye. Take such Smriti texts 

Chch. Upa.,Vt.^.l. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 6. 19. 
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as the following: Tatra yah paramatmasau sa satyo 
nirguftasswritah i Nalipyatc phalaiicha,pt padmapatramt- 
vdmbkasa, i Karmdtmdtvapardydsau mdkshabandhaih sayuf- 
yate I Vigraham devadevasya jagadetachchardcharam i Eta- 
dartham na jdnanti paiavah pdpagauravdt iti n etc. Xhis 
Paramatma is eternal and true and devoid of gunas. He is 
never desirous of realizing any phala for himself, just as a 
lotus leaf on the surface of water. All jivas endeavour by 
their actions to realize Parabrahman and thereby get 
themselves freed from bondage and obtain Moksha. In 
trying to obtain Moksha, the jivas undergo a great 
struggle in this mundane world. Many a sinful creature 
does not know this real truth in what he is aiming at. 
Thus the Smritis clearly declare that the clear glow 
of light of Parabrahman attracts the jivas ; to obtain 
it they put forth all their efforts in their amia form. 
And this relative feature of jiva and Brahman is 
sufficiently explained in the Smritis by Parasara and 
other Rishis. The Smriti text Bkadeiasthitasydgner 
jydtsnd vistariryi yathd i Parasya Brahmanabsaktistathe- 
dam akhilam jagat i etc., declares that though fire 
burns in one particular place, it throws its light over 
a large area around it, similarly the glow of bright¬ 
ness of the iakti of Parabrahman is radiated throughout 
the world. Thus Isvara partakes absolutely nothing 
of the miseries found in the jivas. So proclaim the 
Smritis. The indeclinable cha lays stress on the 
absolute absence of duiikha in Parabrahman. This is 
clearly declared in the Sruti text Tayoranyah ptppalam 
svddvattyanainan anyo abhichdkaSitij^'^'^ which declares that 
one of the two, viz., the anyd jivdkhya bird enjoys its fruit 
of previous actions in its former births, while the Para¬ 
matma bird {ana^nan anyo) enjoys its eternal undiminished 
joy. In this way, the Srutis and Smritis clearly explain the 
widely differing features which contrast the fiva from 
the Brahman. Thus it is seen throughout the Veddnta 
that in certain respects the jiva and Parabrahman stand 


&veta. Upa., IV. 6. 
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as objects for comparison—such as am^a, g'ndm, samdna, 
etc.,—and these widely contrast with what is mentioned in 
other Smritis^ their inequalities and improbabilities which 
cast the doubt as to how the Sastra should be harmonised. 
In order to clear this doubt, the following Sutra (II. 3. 45) 
is propounded: Anugnd parihdrau dehasambandhdjjybtirddi- 
vat. {Accepting and rejecting goes with the nature of the 
body with which it is connected, as we accept or reject fire, 
etc.) Even though as a fact, all jivas possess an am^a of 
Brahman and have knowledge about him, yet they being 
located differently among sects differing as those of 
Brahma, Kshatriya, Vai^ya and Sudra, with whom cleanli¬ 
ness and dirt {SuchydSuchirdehasambandha) are a matter 
of like and dislike and are tied up with their respective 
habits and practices. Just as fire which though it is 
the same everywhere it is found, is yet always prefer¬ 
red from the household of a Brahman well versed in 
sacred learning {Srdtriydgdrat agnirdhriyate, smaidnd- 
destu parikriyate n) being discarded at the same time 
the fire, from the cremation ground and just as a 
person prefers to beg his food from the house of a 
learned Brahman and discards it even when offered at 
the house of a fighting enemy, even so it is in the 
matter of jivas who possess bodily forms. Thus the 
acts done by Devadatta and those done by Yagnadatta 
widely differ in their characteristics and in their results.'^®* 
If it is asked why this is so, it is explained in the next 
Sutra : Asantateschdvyatikarah (II. 3. 46). {Being 

different in descent, they are not reciprocal.) Though it is 
true that the amia of Brahman is the same in all jivas, yet 
it shows a difference in every individual body by reason 
of the difference that exists mutually between different 
bodies. The experience of these different bodies cannot 

This is an elaboration by .Sripati of Srikantha’s short com¬ 
ment on this Siilra. Both do not explain the term dili in the Sutra. 
Nor does Ramanuja bring out the force of this word. (See Srl- 
Bhashya, III. 3. 48). Sripati herein seeks to establish the dualistic 
position between jiva and jiva throughout creation. 
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be blended together. Judging from the {Advaita) theory 
which propounds the doctrine that hhranti makes us 
differentiate the jwa from the Brahman, from the jwa 
point of view, the differences that exist between jlvas 
seem as though they were inherent in the jlvas severally. 
In the experience of the jlvas severally, there is 
found to be difference; this seems a defect in them. 
And these defects cannot, as among the jlvas themselves, 
be harmonised. In order to establish that such a natural 
defect in the jlvas cannot be harmoniously blended, 
the word avyaiikarah has been fittingly used in the 
Sutra- It cannot be said that the acts of Devadatta 
can make Yagnadatta responsible (for them), as both 
Yagnadatta and Devadatta are bodily absolutely different 
from generations and therefore the character of the 
one cannot be blended with that of the other. Those 
jlvas who are naturally wise and fit for realizing moksha, 
until they have reached that stage they change their bodily 
form, behave differently from the other /was who are 
affected by upadki ; and these two cannot be harmoniously 
blended either. Just as a jlva in bondage {baddha jwa), 
which undergoes both happiness and misery as decreed to 
it by its fate, cannot be blended with one that is not so sub¬ 
ject to bondage,^'’® by possessing a profound knowledge re¬ 
garding Siva Parabrahman, a jlva will be free from all family 
and other illusory bondages. To this effect, it is clearly 
said in the Sivagama:—Baddha iuddhadi bhedhta /watrayam 
idam smritam \ Gurudlkshd vihinascha Btvabhakti vtvar- 
jitah I Svakarirushv&bhimdnitu baddhassa pasaruchyate i 
Gurudlksham pardm labdhvd kaimkaryatraya samyutak ' 
Sdntyddi sadgtmbpltb mumukshu rdga varjitah i StvddMna 
sudln bhaktas Buddha jwa iti smritah i Sivaybga Stvagndna 
vibhavdnanda samyutak i Prachan4^io,p<^ madhyastha suddha 
karpura dipavat i Swdkdre pardkd&b kbtisurya prakdsake i 

Does Sripati believe in the theory of Anandatirtha : Trividha 
jiva sanghdstu deva tnantisha danai>ah ? According to Ananda¬ 
tirtha, these cannot be blended together. See Tatparya Nirtyaya, 1st 
Adhydya (T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition). See Note 740 on page 536. 
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Vilxna chittavyittistu nmkta jwa iti smriiah i vSla: jxvan 
mukta ityuktd ragadvesha vivarjitalt II The jwas are 
said to be of three kinds: baddha, suddha and otbteys. 
He who is void of faith in his guyu and bereft of 
faith in Siva Parabrahman belongs to one class. And he 
who esteems himself as his own lord and is self-conceited is 
considered to be one in bondage like a pa&u. He who is 
always conscientiously serving his guyu, who unites in 
himself the triple qualities of servitude, who possesses the 
qualities of humility and other good qualities fit for being a 
mmnukshu, who is bereft of personal ties and who always 
realizes that he is dependent on Siva, is said to be a iuddha 
jlva. He who is associated with Siva, who is full of 
knowledge of Siva, who enjoys in himself the company 
of Siva in his undiminished joy and who is always standing 
in the burning sun fearlessly like a piece of burning 
camphor, and realizes Siva Parabrahman in the open space 
in his resplendent brilliance of a thousand suns, keeping his 
mind dissolved, is called a mukta jlva. He is said to be 
a jxvannmkta who is absolutely free from either friendship 
or enmity {yaga and dvesha) of any kind. 

Moreover, if the doubt be raised whether such differ¬ 
ences (as above) among jlvas and their enjoyment, etc., 
hold good in the case of the Bhydnta-Byahma-jlva-vadins, 
who postulate that such differences are due only to avidya 
caused by upddhi and that there could not naturally be 
such differences, it is cleared in the next Sutya: Abkdsa 
eva cha (II. 3. 47). {It is only fallacious appeayance.) 
Brahman, who is absolutely akhandaikayasapyakd^a (all 
fluid-like lustre) in his svayupa but who on account of 
upddhi (disguise), which is a material which supports 
the cause of bheda between jlva and himself, is only 
hetuydbkdsa (an unsupportable cause or argument).’^" 

Brahman is absolutely akha?j.d^ikarasaprakdJa in his svarupa. 
But upddhi^ the material which makes the reflection or deceitful 
appearance possible, on account of which he is made to appear as 
different from the jlva, is a false material and cannot support the 
dbhdsahetu for asserting that difference. 
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For it is said in the Smn^is; Prakdiaika svardpasya 
prakdsaka tirddhdnam prakdsaiui eva iti prdgeva tipapdditmn. 
[Brahman is all prakdsa (resplendent lustre) only in sva- 
rupa and upddhi is a material which obstructs the ap¬ 
pearance. This was originally discussed and brought to 
light.] The can also be read as AMdsa eva; the in¬ 

declinable cka denotes only hUurdbhdsa^ i.e.y the falsity of 
the material which causes the false appearance by its obstruc¬ 
tion. But Sruti texts such as Prutkagdtmdnam preritd- 
ramchamatvd i Gita gnau dvau ajdviidnlsau'''''^ i Taydranyah 
pippalam svddvaiti I etc., quite contradict the above 

argument and becomes kalpita upddki, i.e.y an invent¬ 

ed disguise, which brings into existence an idea of difference 
{bheda) affecting the svarupaikya (the union of appearance) 
contradicting the bheda. The state of opposite experiences, 
as happiness and misery, which is constant between the 
two,— Le.y Brahman and jiva —is made to appear as only one. 
Moreover, if as is clearly proved in the Srutiy it is conceded 
that bimba and pratibimbay forming the Brahman and jivc(y 
always live together each possessing a separate conscience of 
its own,—as declared in the Sruti text, Guhdm pratishthJe, 
parame, pardrdhe'^^ —and Sutra texts like Guhdm prati- 
shthdvdtmdnau hi taddarSandt {1. 2. 11) etc., do contradict 
the position that bimba and pratibimba are one in their nature. 
This is a subject that it is pleasant not to discuss further. 
If this contention, however, regarding Brahman and the jivay 
relating to the highest truth, as being enveloped by 
upddhiy raises the doubt whether such a difference is 
merely illusory and cannot be said to be real, as it is 
not clearly seen and declared to be so by the Sdstras, the 
next Sutra meets it: Adrishtdniyamdt (II. 2. 48). {And 
on account of the non-determinatio7i of the adrishtas.) As 
the real nature of upddhi and its series of changes are not 
clearly understood when coming into contact with Brahma- 
svarupa, therefore no definite conclusion has been arrived at 

Sve/a. Uta.y I. 9. 


Ibid.y IV. 6. 

Kafha Upa.y III. 1. 
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nor declared and thus stands an unsettled fact. On account 
of this unknown upadki coming into contact with Brahma- 
smrupa, the position becomes one of an extirpator or an 
eradicator (of Brahmasvarupa itself). Moreover, according 
to the Advaita system, the jivas being alike in their vibhutva 
(lordliness), in spite of all of them being pratibimbasi it is also 
not determined in the Sdstras that these pvatibimbas who 
appear different from each other are one in their original 
form. There is also no declaration about the nature of punya 
and papa with which these different prattbimbas are connect¬ 
ed. The Sdstras do not clearly lay bare which class of prah~ 
bimbas are naturally of the poorer class and which of the 
richer class. And therefore we have to concede necessarily 
that jivas, even in their minute form, are innumerable 
{bahutvam) and are by their very nature different from 
each other {prati^arit’a svdbhcivtka bhtnytatvam cha ang%- 
kartavyam)?^^ If it is doubted whether in such a case the 
jlvas as prattbimbas are of different kinds—saying “ Verily 
I may obtain this fruit ” ; “ I can get rid of this fruit ” ; 

“ I will do this I will not do this” and so on—thus 
exhibiting the jwas as being in a confused state and making it 
impossible to determine their nature or the classes to which 
they really belong, etc., the next Sutra clears the doubt. 

Commenting on Abhisandhyadishvapi chatvam 'b. 
49) {And it is thus also in the case of purposes and so on)^ 
Sripati remarks that it is also equally undetermined as to 
which class of jlms could be stated to be possessed of rdga 
(love) and which of dvesha (enmity). And therefore, under 
such indeterminable circumstances, it cannot be exactly 
stated in clear terms the distinction between the two classes 
of jwas. Verily, it is said in the Sruti text, Esha eva sddhu 
karma kdrayatif*^ etc., that the jlva is absolutely devoid of 
independence and whatever is achieved by it as punya 
or pdpa becomes attributable in its bi rth to Isvara. If 

Sripati accepts that the jlvas are different from each other. 
Cf^ Anandatirtha^s Jtveiayorbhidachaivd jlva bheda parasparam .— 
Taiva Viveka. (T. R. Krishnachar's Edition.) 

Brihad, Lpa.y VI. 4. 22. 
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it is said that karma is subordinate to Isvara’s prompt¬ 
ings, that Isvara is its prompter, and that karma itself 
(which prompts action) is eternal {anddi) and that the 
result of actions done by both classes of jlvas goes to none 
other than Isvara, then the answer is “ It is not so”. Be¬ 
cause the jlvas unlike Isvara, though devoid of all knowledge 
and all power, yet they are not as lifeless as ghata and pata 
and are not jadapaddrthas (motionless matter). But still as 
a servant behaves towards his king in his subordination, and 
acts agreeably to the king’s commands, though his power of 
action within the pale of a servant cannot be denied to him ; 
in the same manner, within the pale of their subordinate 
position, even though their liberty of action be very small, 
jlvas enjoy the effects of their actions resulting in punya 
and papa. The Sruti texts Jydtishtomena svargakdmb 
yajeta ; Karmachitb Ibkah ksklyate, punyachitb Ibkah 
ksJnyate ; Parlkshya lokdn karmachitdn Brdhmano nirveda- 
mdydt Satyam vada dharmam ckara,'’’^^etc., and hundreds 
of others similar to them declare clearly that the jlva 
is one having some small right to action {kinchit 
kartrutvd), some small knowledge {khuhid gnanatva), and 
possessing a body fettered in eternal subordination {kinchit 
kartrutvai kinchid gnanatva daddhdndditva sarlrah). Sruti 
texts like Ikshanddi pravemntam srisMirlsena kalpitd i 
Jdgradddi prapanchasya srishlir jlvena kalpitd i iti, etc., 
clearly state that beginning from the time the jlva desired 
to view the world, etc., until the jlva enters the final stage 
{Ikskaimdi pravHdntam), his creation rested in the respon¬ 
sibility of Isa. Thereafter his (the jiva's) wakefulness 
{jdgrati), etc., {i.e., after he came into the world) was of his 
own responsibility. This shows clearly that jlvas have their 
part of kartrutva, though it is minute in its character. The 
Sun whose action results in the day dawning and the night 
following and also the actions of pa^u, pakshi and mriga 
and the smaller creatures such as insects, etc., have 
within their own sphere their independence of action, 

Mund. Upa., I. 2. 12. ~ 

Taitt. upa., I. 16. 
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which are not denied to them. In the same way, T^vara 
has prescribed to the different classes of /was their limited 
nature of independence of action and there is, according 
to the Srntis and Smritis, no contradiction in this state¬ 
ment. If this were not so, the aforesaid Srutis and 
Smritis would become seriously opposed to each other. 
Therefore, the Srutis which grant the double kartrutva 
—the unlimited and the limited {ubhaya kartrutva) —are 
not contradictory to each other. It is therefore seen that 
/was, on account of their Brahmamia^ are in a divided 
form from Brahman {Brahmamiatvena parichchinnatvdt), 
even though amba and amU are not different.^' ^ Therefore 
if the doubt is raised whether sukha and duhkha are not 
clearly determined, then the next Sutra explains it:—■ 
Pravesabheddditichhindntarbhdvdt (II. 3. 50). \Skould it 
be said {tkat this is possible) owing to the difference of place ; 
we deny this, on account of {all upddhis) being within 
{all places).) (The word jlva is understood here.) 

If it is said that whatever it may be. Brahman is one 
and it is not possible for him to go into a divided condition 
by reason of his coming into contact with upddhi of various 
kinds in various different places, the answer is that Brahman 
himself does not come into contact with different kinds of 
upddhi. On the other hand, he closely accompanies the 
jlva in order to give the latter the experience of the different 
states. Therefore it is that the jlva is said to be subordi¬ 
nate, By Brahman following the jlva to make it undergo 
the different changes, Brahman remains in the jlva controll¬ 
ing it, himself absolutely unaffected by upddhi. This state 
of altered existence is always, in every state of existence, 
permanent to the Brahman and the jlva for all time. But 
since Brahman wanders in every place, together with the 
jlva, the experience gained by such connection also proceeds 
solely from the jlva and has nothing to do with the 
Brahman. Therefore, the statement that the jlva is 
the result of the upddhi of Brahman and that it is 


Bheda and Abheda are both provided for here by Sripati. 
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subordinate to upadhi is not a matter relevant to the 
present subject to discuss. 

Sruti texts like Yatb va, imam bkutdni jdyante'd^^ 
Gnd gnau dvau ajdvisdmbau etc., clearly contradict 

the position that Brahman is affected by upddhi. [They 
in fact declare that Brahman is absolutely free from updd/d.\ 
In \h.QSutra^ Utpattirasambhavdt, the venerable Badarayana 
has clearly said before that the jlvas are not brought into ex¬ 
istence afresh. [Both Brahman and the jiva are niiya', eternal.] 
In the present Adhikarana in the Sutra^ Amsb ndnd vyapa- 
dHdt, etc., it is clearly stated that some of the jlvas, who 
are eligible for realizing Brahmapada, do so at the pralaya 
by entering into Brahman (Bra/imdnupmvisMdmm) in a 
naturally divided condition {svabhavabhimidnam) and occupy 
their respective reserved places {pada). At the time of the 
next creation when they come into existence, ftvas who 
are naturally divided {svabhdvabhinnd) appear again in their 
am^a form only, even though they belong to Brahman’s crea¬ 
tion and they cannot, on any account, be called as belong¬ 
ing to Brahmdmsa in their origin {ue., they are born in 
their own am^as and not Brahman’s, though the srishti is 
Brahman’s). In this world, by reason of the knowledge 
derived from the memory of several different previous 
births, men generally come into existence, just as a son 
is born out of the womb of a member of the female sex, 
and then are called, according to the Sruti text, Atmd 
vai putra ndmdsi iti saying that “ Thou art born to me 
as my son out of my dtmd”, thereby proving that the son is 
of the anda {svdmbatvam) of the father. Therefore, in our 
opinion, those several kinds of jlva who entered Brahman 
in the previous pralaya went in their own amsa form. 
And this has been accepted as a proof of amsa amsi 
always going in conformity. The Sutras and Sruti texts 
do not contradict each other when they declare that some 
fwas are eligible for coming into creation while others are 
not. The Sruti text, Taybr anyah pippalam svdddvatti 

Sveta. Upa., I. 9. ~~ ~ 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 
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anaSnan anyb abhichakailtP^'^ iti, etc., clearly proves that of 
the two {jlvakkya pakshi and paramakhya pakshi), the former 
(the flvdkhya pakshi) always seeks to enjoy the results of 
the actions of its previous births, whereas the latter (the para- 
jndkhya pakshi) which is always unaffected in its joys, exults 
in its transcendent splendour. This proves that there is no 
contradiction when it is said that the jlva always enjoys the 
results of its previous births. The theory, therefore, that 
for the mere reason that the jlva comes into Brahman's 
creation, he is of Brahman’s amia and because he is subject 
to sorrow and joy, such sorrow and joy belong to Para- 
^iva Brahman, stands rejected. Sruli texts like Sb'ntard- 
dantaram prdviml'^^^ \ Antah pravishtah idstd jandndrn \ 
Isdnassarvavidydndm livarassarvabhutdndm^ etc., in their 
spirit clearly declare that Isvara is all the while in the heart 
of the jlvas controlling them and directing them towards 
the results of their previous actions, which theory has 
been agreed to and accepted. And therefore it is establish* 
ed that whatever the jlva does, according to the results of 
its previous acts, be it sorrow or joy, the enjoyment of it 
cannot go to Isvara. 

Origin of Soul. 


The principal 
following:— 

(1) I. 4. 26. 


(2) II. 1. 28. 

(3) II. 2. 33. 

(4) II. 3. 16. 


Sutras dealing with the Atman are the 

Atmakritep parindmdt. 

(Ramanuja and Srikantha treat 
this as two Sutras : I. 4. 26, 
Atmakriteh and I. 4. 27, Parindmdt. 
But Sripati follows Sankara and 
Anandatirtha in reading the two 
Sutras together as one.) 

Atmani chaivam vichitrd4cha hi. 

E vanchdimdkdrchchnyam. 
Ndtmdsruternityatvdchcha tdbhyah. 


Mimd. Ufa., III. 1. 1. 

AtharvaSiras. This text would seem to suggest that the 
jiva was already in a subordinate position iflutarai) and was enabled 
to enter into {prdvitai) a subordinate existence {antaram). 
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(7) III. 3. 15. 

(8) III. 3. 16. 

(9) III. 3. 51. 

(10) IV. 1. 3. 

(11) IV. 4. 3. 


(5) II. 3. 19. Svatmana ckottamyoh. 

(6) II. 3- 28. Yavadatmabhavitvachcha na dbshastad- 
darianat. 

A tma^abdachcka. 
Atmagrihxth'itaravaduttarat. 
EkatmanaUarire bhdvdt. 

Aimed iupagachdtanii grdhayanti cka, 
Alma prakarandi. 

The dtman is accordingly dealt with in each Adhyaya. In 
the first Adbydya, in Suira I. 4. 26, the term diman is 
applied to the jlva when it has reduced itself to the 
infinitesimal part— anuiva —agreeably to the dadhiksJnra 
nydya. That is, the diman (jlva) has by giving up 
its own form (svarupa) only obtained its another form 
{rupdniara eva) and thus has transformed itself. 

Sripati, commenting on this Suira, says :—By becom¬ 
ing the instrumental and material cause. Brahman made, as 
connected with himself, the rupa of diman (nimiiidpddd- 
naive Brahmanah dimanassambandhhn kriiirdimakriiih). 
In general, Brahman exhibited himself in his own form 
{Aimakriieh) as the chief instrumental cause. According to 
the text Tadddndnam svayamakuruie (Then the Supreme 
Brahman makes himself of himself a kdrya ; i.e., he makes 
himself kdrana and kdrya), Paramesvara to whom is applied 
the appellation of Aiman, then transforms himself both as 
chief cause and as action itself, in order to bring about 
attainment of creation. If it is doubted how Siva Para- 
brahman became himself kriii and karma [kaiham kriii 
karmaivam), the reply is summed up (in the word) 
Parindmdt (in the Suird), i.e., transformation. In the 
great, supreme, all-pervading Lord Parasiva, who is all 
glory, far from any defilement, and who is above all, 
these two kinds of forms— kriii karmaivam —are not 
contradictory. These two forms of Parabrahman, viz., 
the kriii form and the karma form, culminated in 
evolving in the two states cheiana and acheiana or the 
prapancha form in the final transformation. Verily, 
according to the dadhikshlra nydya (milk converted 
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into curds) so Parabrahman, out of bis original 
form, converted himself into two kinds of forms leaving 
the original. Parinama means exchanging the original 
form by conversion into these two states of existence, 
viz,, cheiana and ackeiana. If it is doubted whether it is 
possible for the eternal unpolluted one (i.e., Brahman) 
to assume a transformed inferior state, destroying his 
original state in all its glory, the reply is, “ Even though 
Paramesvara exhibits himself as the instrumental and 
material causes respectively, yet, there is no actual 
destruction of or harm to his original glory. Paramesvara 
always has at his call the Maya Sakh, with which he 
can transform himself into the jagat-rupa (i.e,, worldly 
form). That Maya 8akH oi Paranieivara {Tat Par antes- 
varasya) is the nimittakarana {i,e., the instrumental cause) 
for the process of transformation. For, it is said in 
the Sruti text, Mayantu prakritim vmdyat, etc.,^^® by which 
Maya &akti, which is not different from himself, is the 
chief ^akti of Paramesvara whereby he stands as controller 
and also as the (controlled) {Svabhinnamciyayd, niydm- 
yatvam ParamMvarasya tiiydmakatvam cha iravandt). These 
(controller and controlled) can be predicated in this 
world of no other. This is proved. There are other 
reasons as well. 

In the next Sutra, Yoniicha hi glyate, the other 
reasons are developed. Sripati says, commenting on 
it, that in this word Ybni is used as the synonym for 
Prakriti, Because in the Upanishad it is stated, Pritkivi 
ybnirbshadhi vanaspatniam iti, etc. {Prithm is the womb 
for generating several kinds of plants, trees, etc.). Yoni is 
also a special organ of §rishti. Indra is also called 
Yoni because he is one of the sources of creation. 
Therefore dtman assumes the form of Prakriti in order 
to generate srishti of various kinds through the instru¬ 
mental cause acting upon the material cause. This 
view is supported by the Sruti text, Yathbrnandbhissrijate 
grihyate cha iti,"^'^^ etc., which declares that the material 
Sveta, upa., IV. 10. 
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Alund. Upa., I. 1.7. 
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cause also is evidenced by Siva. And there is thus no 
contradiction.'^®^ 

In the second Adhyaya^ in Sutra II. 1. 28, Atmani 
chaivam vichitra4cha hi^ the question is answered, as 
we have seen above, how Brahman, destitute of bodily 
form and qualities, becomes the creator of jagat which 
has a bodily form and has many qualities. In answering 
the question in the affirmative, the further question 
is raised whether. Brahman is influenced by Maya Sakti 
just as ordinary jlvas are. 

In the third Adhyaya, we have Sutras III. 3. 15 and 
III. 3.16, Atmasabddchcha and Atmagrihltiritaravaduttardt. 
Commenting on the former, Sripati says that in this Sutra 
the term Atma denotes Parabrahman. Texts in the Taittirlya 
Sruti such as, Tasmadvd etasmdddtmana dkMassambhutah 

etc., declare that Atman, that supreme form of Para¬ 
brahman, is the chief cause of creation. And through him 
dkdba, etc. (Vayu, Agni, etc.) were originated. It is also 
saidffi^e Mdndukya Sruti in texts such as Prapanchopa- 
iamam^dntam iivamadvaitam chaturtham matiyante sa 
dtmd savigneyah iti, etc., which state that the term dtma 
is here used in order to denote that He is Siva Para¬ 
brahman who is the cause of prapancha. It is also 
declared in the Atharvaiikhd text beginning with Dhydyl- 
teidnam pradhydyitavyam sarvamidam Brahma Vishnu 
Rudrendrdste samprasuyante iti, etc., and ending with 
8iva ekb dhyeyah iivamkarah sarvamanyat parityajya, etc., 
that all those who wish to obtain moksha in its final 
[charama) form should meditate upon Parasiva Brahman 
only to the prohibition of other forms. Therefore, it is that 
it is decisively proved that Siva Parabrahman, who is eternal 
and who is all-happy, who is all-auspicious and all-bliss. 

In this connection, Anandalirtha quotes llie Mmul. l/pa., 
I. 1. 6 :—Yadbhutaybnim paripa^yanfidhirdh ; and follows it up with 
the following citation from the Brahmdnda Purdna :—Vyavadhdnena 
sutistu pumstvam. vidvadbhiruchyate i Sutiravyavadhdnena prakrifitvam 
iti sthitih ii UbhaydtmakasuiiWdt Vdsudevah parah pumdn ii 
’^^’^Taitt.Upa.,\\.\. 
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is the dual cause of this world under the nomenclature 
of Atman. Smriti texts like Ritam satyam param Brahma 
purusham krishnapingalam i Ordhvaretam virupaksham 
vUvarupaya vai namo namah^^'^ etc., declare that the 
Krishnapingala and Virupaksha form of Parabrahman must 
always be meditated upon. Thus say the Smritis : Sivam 
bhajanti ye nardh Sivam vrajanti te narah ' Sivetaram 
bhajanti te Sivetaram vrajanti te n Those persons who 
meditate upon and worship Siva finally go to realize Siva, 
while those who meditate upon other forms of Para¬ 
brahman than that of Siva, go to and realize only such 
other forms. So, therefore, those who are fond of 
and anxious to reach Siva should meditate only upon the 
Siva Parabrahma form in order to realize the fruit of 
Anandamaya Siva and should not think others. The Sruti 
text, Anyontara dtmanandamayah, etc., declares clearly 
that Sivamantra should be the chief term employed in 
meditating upon Siva in order to derive Anandamayasiddhi 
and this is clearly explained in them (the Sruti texts). 
Moreover, in other contexts also wherein, the text Auyo- 
'ntara dtmmandamayah appears, the word dt/na denotes 
Parabrahman and in that context explains that Siva 
forms the head of Parabrahman and that the other sides of 
Parabrahman, such as the two flanks and the back, are 
represented by other forms of deities. And therefore in 
order to derive complete happiness and enjoy it, head 
is the chief part of the body and this part being the 
form of Siva Parabrahman above all others, must be 
meditated upon. The Sruti text, Indriyebhyah pardkyarthd 
arlhebhya&cha param manah i Manasastu para buidhih bud- 
dherdtmd inahdn parah i Mahatah param avyaktam avyak- 
tdt purushah parah i Purushlnm param kinchit sd kdshthd 
sd pard gatih n iti, etc., declares that subtler are the elements 
than the senses ; subtler is the mind than the elements ; 
subtler is the intellect than the mind ; subtler is the great 
Atman than the intellect; mightier than the great Atman is 
the Avyakta ; mightier still than even the Avyakta is the 


Mahofa., V. 8, 
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Purusha ; there is little beyond the Puruska. He is the final 
limit, and the final refuge (for the The Sruti texts, 

Anybntara atma pranamayah i Anybntara dtmd manomayah i 
and also Anyoniara dtmd vigndnamayah'^^'^\^ov!\i out that the 
term Atma is used for the subordinate andtma, because this 
is the highest reward that he could reach in realizing Atman 
on whom he meditates. And therefore the word is used 
in these two senses (for Atman lixA A'ndtman)^'^'^ how 
can we determine the vigndnamaya andtma to realize the 
dnandamaya atma by meditation as declared in the Sruti 
text Anybntara dtmdnandamayah ? The next Sutra clears the 
donht' Atmagrihitiritaravaduttardt {III. 3. 16). The term 
Atma in the Sruti text, Anybntara dtmdnaitdamaya iti, points 
out only the Paramatma and should be understood only as 
such. The expression itaravatxn the means clearly “ as 
compared with the word Atma used elsewhere ”—(/.^., the 
secondary sense signifying andtma, i.e., jlva). The Sruti 
text, Atma vd idameka evdgra oMt i Sa Ikshata Ibkdn srijd 
itiP^’’ etc., in which the word dtma is used, refers only to 
Paramatman and should be understood in that sense. Then, 
why is this term used in this way ? The expression uttardt 
in the Sutra explains the meaning of the Sruti as an answer. 
Sb'kdmayata bahusydm prajdyeya.''^^ It was his desire to 
create many such prajas (dtmans). And this is the answer 
of Parabrahman when questioned. 

In Eka dtmancd^arlre bhdvdt (III. 3. 51), Sripati 
says : Atmanah —In the body of the jxva, Parabrahma Siva 

Katha Upa., III. 10. Avyaklam: The undeveloped. Paul 
Deussen translates it as natura naturans and Vyaklam as nattira 
naturaia or the already developed. See the Philosophy of ihe Upa- 
nishads.^i'b. : Spirit ; the Knowing Subject. Ibid. 

Anyontaratma—Anyab-i-antarah-yAtma, where anyaly denotes 
Parabrahman. Cf. Uttamab Purushastvanyab{Bhagavad-Gita, XV. 17); 
antarab+dima denotes the subordinate andtma {i.e., the jiva). 

Anandatirtha quotes from (i) Vdmanasmriti ; Anatmanydtma 
iabdastu sopacharab prayujyate ; and (ii) from the Tal. Br. Upa.; 
Dvivdva brahtnatyd^'Upi Atmdchaiva Andtmacha. 

Aitarlya Upa., I. 1. 1. Tailt. Upa., II. 6. 
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prevails as its chief (or dominating) innate property. 
The texts, Grifiapratishthe parame pardrdhe i lianas- 
sarvavidydndm livarassarvabhutanam i Pradhdna ksketragna- 
patirgumiah samsara mbksha sthitibandka hUuk i Brahnta- 
mddpnbti param i Tattvamasi i id, etc., clearly denote 
that Brahman as Atman exists in the body absolutely over 
and above the fwa {jivatiriktatvlnd) as supreme and unsur¬ 
passed. And it is therefore not correct that the j%va 
should meditate upon himself for realization. This is the 
gist of what is intended to be conveyed by this Sutra. 
In all this Brahmavidya, during meditation, the updsaka 
the meditator) should clearly understand the svarupa 
of Parabrahman in order to differentiate the updsaka 
from the upasya. In the Siitra, Traydndmeva chaivam- 
upanydsah prainaicha iti and the Taittirlya Sruti text, 
Bhrigur vai vdrunih ' Varunam pitaramupasasdra i Adhxhi 
bhagavb Brakmeti I Tasnid etat provdcha i Annam prdnam 
chakshuh irbtram mand vdcham iti \ Tam hbvdcha i and the 
text beginning with Yatb vd imdni bhutdni jdyante'^^ and 
ending with Saishd bhdrgavi varum vidyd parame vybman 
pratishthitdP^^ it is said in answer to the question raised 
whether in order to meditate on dnandamaya Brahman 
should the updsaka (the meditator) think upon the Para- 
matman or the jlva :—In the Srutis it is said Ayamdimd 
Brahma'^^'^ (This dtma is Brahman) thereby meaning that the 
jlva alone is Brahman. The Sruti texts Yo'nydm devatdm 
updste anyb'sdvanyb'hamasmi i Na sa veda yathd paiuh \ Mri- 
iybssamrutyumdpmbti itiP'^'^ etc., clearly state that there is no 
other beyond the meditator himself to realize as the Supreme. 
The Sruti texts, Ahamasmi Brakmdhamasmi itiy^^ etc., 
also support the same view. Therefore if it is argued that 
it is the conclusion of all Vedantic texts that the meditator 
should meditate on himself for realization, then the reply is 

Tain. <7pa., 111. 1. 1. 

III. 1. 6. 

BriAad. Upa.. II. 5. 19. 

Ibid., IV. 4. 19. 

Ibid., I. 4, 10. 
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that the explanation is propounded in this Sutra: Eka dtma- 
na^Sarire bhdvat. The expression “ Ekah ” means Para' 
matman; Pmdhdna kshetragnapatir makesvarah"; the 
expression “ Atina ” means “ stMvara jangamdtmaka jlva ” 
Le., the being in the movable and immovable world; the 
word Bhinnah is to be read here after the word “ Atmanah 
This word is suggested as completing the sense of the 
Suira, which Sripati reads as to mean that “ In the jlva's 
body, Paramatman dwells as the Chief Lord; on account of 
jlva. He is different from him {jlva) As read by him, the 
Sutra would run : Eka dtmano bhinnah §arlre bhdvdt. 

Sripati then proceeds. The Sruti texts Ritam piban- 
tau sukritasya Idke guhdfn pravishtau paramo parardhe i 
Chch&ydtapau Brahmavidb vadanti panchdgnayo ye cha triiM- 
chikeidJP^^ \ Dvdsuparnd sayujd sakhdyau i Ksharam pra- 
dhdnam amriidksharam harah kshardtmand visate deva 
ekah, etc., declare that the two internal beings, jlva and 
livara, are always living in the Pundarika (heart) of the 
body as two different beings. All Vhianta agrees in declar¬ 
ing that the two are ever constant and this is amply proved 
in the dialogue between Bhrigu and Vdruni, in the manner 
of question and reply. Bhrigu has clearly explained 
the Brahma dharma, viz., that the vigndnamaya jlva is 
absolutely different from the Anandamaya Brahma, as exist¬ 
ing in the body of the jlva. This peculiar characteristic of 
the two is inevitable. In conclusion, the Sruti text 
beginning with Sa yaschdyam purushe i Yasckdsavdditye i 
6a ekah i Sa ya evam vit i and ending with Ahamannamaha- 
mannamadantamadmi i A ham vUvam bhuvanam abhyabhu- 
vdm I Suvariya jybtih i Ya evam veda \ and also the Sruti texts 
Sarvb vai Rudrah ' Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i Urdkvare- 
tam Virupdksham viivarupdya vai namb namaJY'^^' \ Hiraiy,- 
maybham Sivarupamasmi i Namb hiranyabdhave l iti, and 
numerous other texts declare that Para^iva in his form of 
Hiranmaya and the All-pervading prevails everywhere. This 
cannot be claimed by another {netara paratvam). Sruti texts 

Mahopa., X. 21. 

Ibid. 
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like Vo vignane tishthan yasya vigna,nam iariram i Ya dtmani 
tishthan-yasydimd iariram^^^ I Hiranmaye parekdie virajam 
Brahma nishphalam i Tat iub/iram jybtishdm jydtistattaddt- 
tnavido viduh i Atmdvd're drashtavyah ^rdtavyd mantavyd 
nididhydsitavyah i Brahmavdda, Brahmaiva bkavati i iti, 
etc., declare that according to one’s own and other 
idkhas of Vedanta and every other branch of learning. 
Siva Parabrahman is the one to be meditated upon and 
that the jlva is the meditator. And that by his medita¬ 
tion upon Brahman, the jlva can obtain and realize 
Brahman is also clearly explained. The meditation on 
Brahman as Annam Brahma by the vigndndtmaka jlva 
during the period of meditation refers only to Para- 
meavara Brahman who pervades him. And in order 
to reach him, the various stages of his meditation show 
the several steps that he advances in his progress of 
meditation in order to reach him. The conception of 
the jlva as Brahman himself absolutely is flatly contra¬ 
dicted by several Sruti texts :— Anliayd bdchati muhyamd- 
nah I Tarati sdkamdtmavif'^'‘ \ l§am gndtvd amritatvamiti I 
Tamevam viditvd atimrityumeti l Ndytyah panihd vidyate 
ayandya Braddhd bhakti dhydna ydgddavehi i Atmdnam 
aranim kritvd pranavam chdttardranim i Dhydna nir- 
mathandbhydsdt pd^am dahati panditah i etc., and many 
others. This forms the subject of discussion of the 
Bhriguvalll dialogue from the beginning to the end. 
Sruti texts like Aham Brahmdsmi, Tattvamasi, etc., 

though they lead to the inference that the meditator and 
the meditated are one in the result {phala), yet they have 
not sufficiently proved and declared that the jlva^ who 
enters into anddi malasamsdra (an infinite series of sins) 
and binds himself for entering into several generations in 
his bodily form, now going into it and now coming out 
of it, and who thus keeps struggling on in this fire of 

Brihad. Upa., III. 7. 22. 

Chch. Upa., VII. 1. 3. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 8. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 8. 7. 
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tapatmya and feels burning pain {dcmdahyamana), could ever 
come out of it and ever could possibly attain Brahmatva 
—this is kept as a great doubt. That this is never possible 
is conclusive {Tapatrayanala dandakyamana svabhavasya 
nasvato Brahmatvam sambhavatlti siddham). 

Evanchattndkdrtsnyam (II. 2. 33). {And in tJte case 
of space also, on account of there beins no differencel) 
Thus, it follows that the dtman (as jlva) became a totality 
with the Supreme. In other words, the jlva is, as com¬ 
pared with the body, in small size and occupies but a small 
portion of it. There, in that small space, it lives in a very 
diminutive form ; in the same way it lives in small insects 
occupying but a small space in them, and making the totality 
of its form with the Supreme Atman. Moreover, if it is 
conceded that the jlva occupies the body in as mall form, 
then, there is room to think that it goes even to Paraloka 
in that small form. And therefore we have to accept that 
the jwa assumes the sukshma form and lives in the body. 

If we have to oppose such a view, the next Sutra — 
Qarirdndtn chdnavasthitaparimdnatvdt (II. 2. 34) {And on 
account of reco£^nition)~~Q.'!s.^dcuLiS that it cannot be so 
contradicted. 

We have seen insects such as flies, etc., in minute 
forms, born as the result of their previous karma \ 
such insects are born again in their future lives as 
elephants as the result of their previous karmaf^ But 
the suggestion, because the small and minute, it 

can ascend to the other world in that form {i.e., with its 
body), because its body is small and that the elephant cannot 
because of its heavy body, is fallacious and cannot be 
accepted. Such a reasoning ends in contradicting the 
siddhdnta (the theory) that no jwa goes to the other world 
with its body but leaving the body behind. 

Ndtmdiruter nityatvdchcha tdbhyah (II. 3. 16). 

The word Atma cannot obtain the meaning of iarlra. Why ? 
Because it is not so supported by the Srutis. We do not 

A fly in one generation may become an elephant in another 
birth. See Mahabharaia^ Anuidsanika Parva^ Kifdpdkhydna* 
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hear from the Sruii texts describing creation that the 
■/was were created anew. (They already existed.) Sruli 
texts like Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvl^dni^au, etc., bear tes¬ 
timony to the eternal existence of the /was. This is 
the gist of the meaning of this Suita (^Na-\-ajtma-\-aitutek 
+-nityatvdt+cka-{-idbhyah). That this entire world was 
originated through the influence of Akdia, etc.^^’' and that 
Brahman became manifest through Parabrahman is 
itated in the Sruti texts. Then, if it is asked whether 
/the /wa also came into existence along with Brahman 
and the entire world, the question arises which is the 
right answer. The answer should be in the affirmative 
{asilti). How ? The ready reply is provided by the Sruii 
text Ekavigndnena sarvavigndnam^'^'^ —by understanding 
one we have to understand the rest in the same way, in 
. order that we may be consistent with our previous 
ptaiigna {Gnd g/mu dvdu a/dvUdn%^au, etc., texts). We 
have agreed that originally there was only one srishti 
(creation) during which just as dkd§a and the rest 
became manifested, jwas also became manifest and this 
is supported by the Sruti texts as already set forth in our 
arguments (texts like Yatah prasutd /agatah prasutl- 
toyena /wd-n visasar/a bhUmydm).'^'^^ From whom the 
world came into existence, through him (the Parabrahman) 
i.e., the same source, came also the /was. Pra/dpatih pta/d 
asru/aia; Sanmuldssdmyemdh sarvdh pra/dh saddyatandh 

AkaSadv&yuh vdydragnih agnerdpah, etc., Rig-Veda, Taitt. 

Upa., II. 1- 1. 

Chch. upa., VI. 1. 4. 

This is a text from the Mahdndrayandpanishad, I. 16. It is 
quoted by Anandatirtha, I. 1. 1. The full text is as follows:— 

Yam antassaniudre kavayo vadanii yadakshare parame prajdh \ 

Yatali prasula jagatah prasutl toyena jlvdn visasarja bhumyam ii 

Anandatirtha quotes it for establishing his thesis that the 
world is eternal and only became manifest through Parabrahman 
at the time of creation along with the fivas, thereby suggesting 
that jivas were no new entities brought into being at the time of 
creation but only previously existing ones brought into manifesta¬ 
tion at creation by him. 
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satpratishtkah Yatova imani bhutcmi fdyante tii and 
other texts clearly prove that the creation of the world 
was along with all the j%vas in a sachet ana form. These 
texts clearly demonstrate that the coming into being of 
the jlvas was along with the world and that it is to be 
understood to be as such. No separate statement (of 
this) is necessary, for Brahman is also said to be eternal. 
This view is amply proved by Sruti texts like Tattvamasi'"^^ 
etc., inasmuch as the jivas to whom Brahmatva is 
attributed, are also eternal. Sruti texts like 
tnidam sarvam Sarvam kkalvidam Brahma etc., also 
prove that Brahman became manifested through Akdsa 
etc., though eternal. And therefore the view that even 
the j%vas did come through the influence of Akd^a, 
etc., has to be accepted. If this is the conclusion we 
have to come to, then according to the Sutra Ndtmd- 
iruter nityatvdchcha idbhyah iti, etc., the word dtma 
cannot be construed to mean the barlra, because it 
is not so established by the Sruti texts. The Gita 
Smriti says i Na jay ate mriyate vd vipabchiP'^ (Neither 
is he born nor does he die). And Sruti texts like 
Gnd gnau dvdu ajavlidnliau, etc., conclusively oppose 
the holding of a contradictory view. The eternity of 
the Atman {Atmand nityatvam) {i.e., jiva and the P3,ra- 
brahman) is amply proved by the Sruti and Smriti 
texts themselves. Sruti texts such as Nityd'nitydndm die- 

tana^cheiandndm ekd bahundm yd vtdadhdti kdmdny^'^ Ajd 

nityaiid^vatdyam purdipd na hanyate hanyamdne ^arire; 
itif etc., declare the same view, vtz,, that jivas are eternal 
among the eternal things {nitydlnitydndm) ; are sentient 
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beings among sentient beings {chetanakketajidndm) ; 
and one among several eternal things {eko ba/mndm), who 
realize their desires ; this jlva is called aja (because he is 
not born); mtya (eternal); and sdivata (ever existing as a 
being); he is always old {purdm/t) ; he is neither killed nor 
does he die although he loses his bodily form. And there¬ 
fore d,^ma. cannot mean the sarlra. Then how is it possible 
to know everything by knowing well one thing (as stated in 
the Sruti text Eka vigndnena sarva vigndnam) The 
reply may be thus formulated. The jivas also possess the 
right to act and are in the fields of kdrana and kdryct 
independent of others. 

This being so, then, we have to admit that the world 
and jivas came into existence by the influence of Akdsa, etc. 
But it is said that it is not so {netyuchyate). Because of 
dravya (substance)’’®® being the same, all others are the 
transformed travail [avasthdntardpattih) of that one. And 
the same remark applies to the jlva also. But in the jlva, 
there is something more, viz., while Akdsa, etc., are acM- 
tana, jlva is not so, because it is a chetana (sentient being). 
This is the peculiarity {viseska). Another peculiarity is that 
the jlva has in it invested gndna (knowledge) to a small 
extent while Akdsa, etc., do not possess it. But AkdSa, etc., 
have for their part a peculiar transforming characteristic, 
thereby showing a constant tendency to change from 
one appearance to another {svarupdnyatkdbhdva). This 
last peculiarity of liability to constant change is not 
found in the jlva, which is prohibited {pratishiddhyate) to 
it. So, in conclusion, it follows that having proved the 
eternity of the jlva and explained the diflference between 
Parabrahman and the jlva, and the jlva being always 
dependent on the Parabrahman for obtaining all that it is 
to enjoy through his favour and under his control, the jlva 
can in no circumstances aspire to be on a level with 

Chch. Upa., IV. 1. 6. 

Dravyam : a thing, substance, matter; the ingredient or 
material of anything. An elementary substance, the substratum 
of properties, one of the seven categories of the Vaiseshikas. 
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the Parabrahman in the many characteristics which mark 
him— mtyatva (eternality), niravadyatva (faultlessness), 
sarvagnaiva (all-knowing), satyasankalpatva (truthful 
determination), karyakaranadhipatva (lordship of kdrya 
and Mrana), and vUvapatitva (lordship of the universe). 
And therefore Parabrahman is the ordainer of all the 
states in the chidachit world in the entire creation and 
is responsible for its control. And therefore in the 
light of all the qualities proved in Parabrahman, the jlva 
can never acquire any such dharma unto himself. Even 
though in his sukshma daM, Parabrahman lies in him {jlva) 
also in a sukshma dam ; dvaita (dualism) is eternal {dvaita- 
sya nityatvam). In the mbksha daSd (realized state), by 
virtue of the Bhramarakltanydya, the jlva^ being freed from 
all kinds of bondage, attains Sivatva {Sivaiva prdptih). 
Sruti texts like Brakmaveda Brahmaiva bhavati etc., 

clearly declare this truth. Therefore we have to admit that 
in the state of bondage {baddha daMydm), jlva and Brahman 
are entirely different from each other {baddha daidydm 
jlva Brahmandr bhedatvani) and in the realized state 
{mukta daidydm) they are one {muktadasdydm abhedatvam). 
This is the manner in which Syuti samativayam is brought 
about. When one’s power in himself expands, Sivalva is 
naturally reached in its fully developed state {Sivasvdbhd- 
vika svaiakti vikdsalayd). Just as Sruii texts like Va- 
thbrna ndbhissrujate grihyatecha etc., demonstrate that 
both the act of creation of the universe and the act of 
withdrawing of it is in one and the same urnandbhi 
(Paramount Lord), the dvaitddvaita doctrine'follows in the 
same way. If we are to discuss the principles involved, then 
it comes to bhMatva, i.e., Parabrahman being the cause 
{srishti) and the material world the updddna kdraim- Judg¬ 
ing from the material world and its creation {updddnatva), 
abhedatva is established. Both kdrydvastha and kdrand- 
vastha have come to prevail upon jagat and l4vara and 
this establishes the doctrine of Bheddbheda/vam. Judging 
from kdrydvastha, Parabrahman’s own iakti is throughout 
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seen to be in continuity without any break {svaiaktipari- 
namatvma abhldaiva) and hence abhedatva is established ; 
but judging from niyamakatva (the controlling power be¬ 
hind the creation), bhinnatva is proved {svaniydmakatvena 
svabhinnatvam). Even judging from the standpoint of 
kdrandvastka, every part of the creation is withdrawn into 
himself—which proves abhedatva {svdniarllnatvena abheda- 
tvam). Just as in the hot season {grlskma kale), the earth 
is seen quite free from green grass, etc., being parched up 
these existing but in very minute {sukskma) form, everything 
having been absorbed in Parabrahman, svabhinnatvam is 
established by the whole of the Vedanta (that is, it follows 
that the material world is separated from the Parabrahman), 
Thus abhinnatva is, in Sripati’s opinion, the minutest form 
of bhinnatva. This passes generally as abhimiatva. Sruti 
texts like Sadeva saumyedamagra dslt^^^ etc. {He was the 
only one that existed at first in the form of Sat) declare that 
at the time of Pralaya in this world, Parabrahman existed in 
the form of chidachiddtmaka ParaPrahman {i.e,, keeping 
everything in himself. He alone existed). Then when crea¬ 
tion came into being, Parabrahman began to manifest every¬ 
thing as quite different from himself and brought into 
existence the world and the rest. Sruti texts like Asadvd 
idamagra dslt; Tatd vai sadajdyata itif^^ etc., declare that 
the term asat in the Sruti texts denotes the chidachiddtmaka 
form of Parabrahman and that he existed in a very minute 
{sdkshmd) form and thereafter everything became minutest in 
a visible form. Thus the things which were in the manifest 
form at first, became, through the cause of Parabrahman, 
all visible in their gross (sthula) form. In other words, these 
transformations from their minutest forms to big, bulky 
forms were due to that Supreme Parabrahman, who caused 
these changes from one state to another, i.e., from cause to 
effect through his sabda and other influences, which did not 
exist before (that is, what was in sukshma bhinnatva^ i.e.y 
aikatva, became in Parabrahman’ s hands sthula bhinnatva). 

Chch. Upa. VI. 2. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 7. 
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Parabrahman in whom chidamia was latent, minutest 
during srishti its actual, real state, by way of vikara 
(transformation), in order to prove the fruit of its own 
action {karma phala bhbktratvaya) i.e., the real nature of 
chidamia (latent in Parabrahman). (What was latent in 
him looked like aikya but not really aikya ; so in srishti 
it comes out in its real form.) This double manner 
of manifesting himself which is latent in Parabrahman 
and which is brought into play during srishti shows his 
controlling nature. This manifests his two-fold nature, in 
which chidachit are, in Pralaya, latent in him. In creation, 
these are separated and are shown, by reason of karya and 
kdrana as separate, each with its different characteristics. 
These are different in creation {srishti) owing to their 
inherent characteristics and are so manifest. These two 
kinds of manifestations look, in their manner of operation, 
quite different from each other, so as to seem that they are 
the result of magic {Prakdradvaye prakdrinickia samanah).’’^’’ 
Therefore an undesirable conclusion is reached {dpattih). 
The Sruti text beginning with “Yendiruiam srutam"’’^^ and 
ending with Ekavig'ndnena sarva vigttanam^ etc. (what 
has not been heard has now been heard; by under¬ 
standing one thing thoroughly well, everything will be 
understood) is illustrated in the example contained in 
the Sruti text Yathd saumyekena mritpindena,'^^ etc. 
(Oh sweet disciple ! look at this rounded ball of earth, 
etc.) This example seems knowledge in a nutshell, which, 
when expanded, explains clearly the whole relationship 
which is made up of coming together and parting {i.e.^ 
creation and dissolution). In the same way, you have to 
understand, by way of application, how the jwa is brought 
into manifestation and how it undergoes dissolution 
{jvvasybtpatti maranavddinyak). Several Sruti texts like 
Prajdpatih prajd asrujata, etc., declare clearly how 

Sukshmadvaita is advaita reduced to the minutest form. This, 
briefly put, seems to be .Sripati's view. 

Chch. Upa., III. 1. 3. 

Ibid.^ VI. 1. 4. 
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the achidamsa svarupa jwa comes into existence and 
goes into dissolution. This forms the subject of discussion 
between the two sets of argumentators known as jlva- 
nityatva-vadinyah and jlva-pratishedka-vddinyah, those who 
argue that jlva is eternal and those who contradict that 
view. Smriti texts like Na jdyale mriyate, etc., and Smti 
texts such as Nityb'nityandm chetanahhetandndmP'^"^ iti, etc. 
declare the two states of the fiva in their svarupa in the 
sankbcha and vikdsa form in the illustrating example (of 
mritpinda) shown to the disciple. Also, texts like Sava, eska 
mahdnaja atmd ajarb amarb amriib Brahma Nityb'nit- 
ydndmP^^ etc., prove distinctly the ParaPrahma vishaya {i.e., 
characteristics of Parabrahman). Thus, at all times, it is 
clearly explained what there is contained in Parasiva- 
brahman in his latent form of chidachid vastuh ; while 
he himself is Purnah and while before creation he 
shows himself, as one all contained in himself, undiffe¬ 
rentiated in name, form and division {prdksrishterekatvd- 
vadhara-ttam ndmarupa vibhdgdbhdvddupapadyate). This 
is how it operates. Sruti texts like Tarhya vydkritamdsit 
tanndmarupdbhydm vydkriyate^ declare how during 

srishti those latent things in avyakta Parabrahman 
became manifest, and how they have been described in the 
Sdsiras by their individual names and forms in their several 
states of existence at their origin and at their dissolution. 
There are interpreters who argue that Brahman himself 
appears in several ;wa forms owing to the upddki of avidya 
[avidybpddhi) in him {Yetvavidybpddhikam jivatvam vadanti)\ 
there are those who argue that at all times the jlva lies in 
Brahman absolutely separate from him, but only comes into 
srishti in order to work out his own destiny {pdramdrtkikb- 
pddhikritam) ; and there are those who argue that Brahman, 
who by himself forms the bhbktru (the enjoyer), bhbgya (the 
object of enjoyment) and the controller {niyaniru). All these 

Kafha Ufa., V. 13. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 26. 

Kapha Upa., V. 13. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 3. 
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three sets of disputants maintain avidyd^akli, rupddiiakii 
and bkdktru-bhdgya-niyantru iakti, and agree to the con¬ 
clusion that at the time of Pralaya, Parabrahman alone 
exists as Self. And all these say that Parabrahman alone 
exults in bliss without another name, form or division as ex¬ 
plained in Sutras like Vaishamya nairghrinyena sdpekskatvat 
(II. 1. 34), Nakarmavibhdgddiii ckenndndditvdt hyupapa- 
dyalechdpyupalabhyatecha (II. 1. 35), iii etc. These texts 
declare clearly that the flow ofin their different states of 
existence {jwab/iedasya) in their different series of karma {tat 
karmapravdhasya) is of eternal nature {andditvdt) and is seen in 
the form of a stream continually flowing. They also say that 
in both the states— pdramdrthika and anddyupddhi —Para¬ 
brahman himself undergoes bondage. As upddhi is nothing 
apart from Parabrahman nor anything new from him, Para¬ 
brahman alone undergoes all these transformations {Upddhi 
Brahma vyatirikta vasivantardbhdvdt aparasya Brakmaiva 
vichitrdkdrena parinamaie). He alone enjoys all results, 
both good and bad. But in that capacity as controller 
{niyanlru)^ he does not enjoy any portion of the results ; yet 
the unseparateness from Parabrahman as both e^tjoyer and 
enjoyed, he manifests himself as All-alone. As for our part, 
we hold that Parabrahman, out of his supreme power of 
expanding and contracting in the forms kdrya and kdrana, is 
always absolutely free from any speck of fault and far from 
any smell of it. His satyasankalpatva (truthful resolution) is 
exhibited variously and without end and is always seen in 
the midst of the ocean of his good qualities. He holds in 
himself chit and achit things ; but He has no other kinds of 
forms which are wanting in His goodness. And therefore 
the demonstrated conclusion is everything is reasonable 
and virtuous in Him. 

Svdtmam chottaraydh (II. 3. 19) {Sva-\-dtmajtd+cha+ 
uttaraydh). Is sva (Parabrahman) or dtma the greater? 
The answer is in the conclusion reached. In order to 
reject any vibhntva for the jlva, this Sutra is propounded. 
The particle cha in this Sutra is intended to restrict the 
meaning of dtma. However, death follows from the 
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separation of the jlva from the ^arlra. This is called 
utkrdnti. Even if the jlva as the associate of sva stayed 
in the 4arlra, he finds no secure home in it. (This 
Sulra says that the jlva cannot reckon on the iarlra as 
its permanent home ; because jlva has no vibhutva over the 
§arlra.) Therefore anutva (atomicity or minuteness) becomes 
established (as the chief characteristic) of the jlva. [The Sutra 
means : The meaning of the word dtma {jlva) used with the 
term sva (Parabrahman) is restricted by the conclusion 
arrived at later on.] The word sva must be understood 
from its own meaning according to the term used in the 
Sutra. Because the term sva used in Sutra 21 restricts the 
meaning to jlva who occupies in a minute form the iarlra 
merely for enjoyment of the results of his previous karma 
(II. 3. 20). The term anu cannot apply to jlva., but to 
Parabrahman, the chief adhikdri, who is other than the 
jlva and controls the jlva in the iarlra {Na-\-anuh-{-atak 
-\-iruteh^-iti-{-chet+na-\-itarddkikdrdt) (II. 3. 20). In the 
next Sutra, Svaiabdonmdndbhydmcha (II. 3. 21), it is stated 
that the jlva also is called anu when in the iarlra. Thus 
ih&Sruti text says, Yesho anurdtmd chetasd veditavyb yasmin 
prdnah panchadhd samviveiaj’^* iii, etc. (This anu who is 
also called dtma and who is determined by the method of 
his actions also entered the iarlra in the form of the five 
elements). This anu form of the jlva was placed in the 
iarlra along with the controlling adhikdri {sva),’’^^ in order 
to give the jlva opportunities of enjoying the fruit of his 
actions. The text says, bhdgd jlvassavigneyah (The lesser 
one who actually enjoys should be understood to be the jlva). 
The jlva. is usually known to be of such a minute form as to 
be known in the world’s parlance as the size of a hair at the 
end of the tail of a horse {vdldgra mdtrb vyavahdropi). 
Therefore he {jlva) is also called anu as well as the Supreme 
Atma, with whom he stays in association in the iarlra. 
Thus under the control of the Supreme Atma, this anu 

Mtind. Upa., III. 1. 9. 

Sva. Literally, one’s own, belonging to oneself. Brahman, 
the Supreme Soul, claiming the jivas as his own. 
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I flva pervades the whole of the iarira and undergoes 
I experiences such as misery, etc.’®® 

I In the Su/ra, Svcdabdbnmanabhydmcha (II. 3. 21) 

I {And on account of the very word — Sva—and of the 
I measure of pervasion)^ the significance of the term sva is 
I explained at some length. The term sva is employed to 

f show that Parabrahman is also in the anu form. The 
Sruti text, Eshb anurdtmd chetasd vlditavyd yasmin prdiiah 
panchadhd samvivUd'^’ declares that this flva in the 
I form of anu is to be understood by his actions; he 

entered the iarlra as prdna composed of the five elements. 
The expression unmdnam in the Sutra means Udhrutya- 
mdndbhydm, i.e., the measure of elevation as between the two ; 
j {Svci) resembles anu in his form ; what results from the 
resemblance and the measure of elevation (afforded) to the 
jlva (by Sva) makes it get such elevation applied to itself 
I (the jlva)P^ The Sruti text declares Vdldgra §ata- 

I bhdgasya batadhd kalpitasya cha i Bhdgb jlvas savigneya 

P iti. (The jlva is to be known as part of the hundredth part 

[ of the point of hair follicle of a horse’s tail divided a 

I hundred times.)’®® And in vyavahdra, the jlva occupies such 

I a small minute form in the barlra; yet he throws his 

( refulgence throughout the whole body during life. And 
therefore it is the dtma in the anu form that exists 
in the sarlra and it is he who calls himself the jlva. 
In this anu form, whatever experiences he, (the jlva), 

I gathers of sorrow, pain, etc., is for himself only and not for 

I the Sva. If it is asked whether it is possible for two sets of 

^ beings—and sva —one undergoing pain, sorrow and 

The term unmava used in the Siiira is meant to measure out 
I the diflEerence between the /iva and the Parabrahman in ai^u forms 
I in which the jiva experiences pain and sorrow while Parabrahman is 
all-exultant bliss, controlling the jiva, Unmdna means weighing or 
; measuring up ; it is really a measure of size or quantity, 
j Mund, Upa., III. 1. 9. 

I The sva is in the sarlra in anu form and gives his prabhdva 

to the jlva and makes him appear as if he was everything. The 
bimha-pratibimba theory is implicit in this comment. 

&veta. Upa., V. I. 
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the like and the other free and exultant in joy, to co-exist, 
the following Sutra explains it: Avirbdha^chandanavat 
(II. 3. 22) {There is no contradiction as in the case of 
sandal unguent). 

There is no contradiction; because it is like the 
sandal plant in the midst of a number of other kinds of 
trees. Just as the sandal paste smeared over the body in a 
particular spot spreads its scent throughout the body 
and produces coolness, etc., similarly the j%va and kshUragna 
staying in one place in the body throws its radiance 
all over the body and experiences sorrow and joy in 
every part of the iarira generally. Hence, there is no 
contradiction here. If it is asked in which part of the 
iarira the jiva lies in its atnia form {Kasminnamieva 
sthanam), the next Sutra determines its special place (in the 
iarlra). Avasthiti vaUeshyaditi chennddhyupagamaddhrudi 
hi (II. 3. 23) {If it be said that this is not so 07i account 
of specialization of aPode, we say no, because of the acknow¬ 
ledgment of a place of the Sva, i.e., in the heart). 

Sruti texts like Hridayadebe hydtmanah stkitih ; 
Hridihyayam dtmd tatraikabatam nddlndm itif^'^ etc. ; 
Katama dtmd itif^^ etc. ; Yd yam vigndnamaya prdmshu 
hridyantarjyotih ; etc., declare that the dtma cannot live 
in any other place than what is allotted to it especially as 
its own, viz., the interior of the heart. The example of 
sandalwood is given only to proclaim the special region 
allotted to it in the sarlra, by which it proclaims itself 
through its radiant rays—just as the scent does the 
existence in the midst of other trees of the sandalwood. 
The example of the sandal is not to show merely its 
position among the trees ; but to indicate how it proclaims 

FraSna Ufa., III. 6. 

Brihad. Ufa., VI. 3. 7. 

These may be thus translated ;—Atma is in the Hridayapradeia 
—the area of the heart; in the area of the heart, along with a 
hundred nerves, this atma dwells ; the dtma is none at all 
when compared with the Supreme Sva ; he who is proclaimed as 
vigndnamaya dwells in the living body in the interior of the 
heart in a glowing form. 
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its existence in the place where it is by its scent. 
Even though its existence is confined to one particular 
spot, its rays carry its fame through the iarlra and 
makes itself all-pervasive (all which is due to the 
influence of Sva in the body by the side of the jlva). 
The following Sutra gives a further description of the 
jlvds existence in the sarlra : Gunadvd Ibkavat (II. 3. 
24)803 account of its all-round lustre). 

The expression vd in the Sutra excludes all other 
doctrines than what is declared herein. Atma by its 
own property {guna) and knowledge {gndna) stays in 
its allotted spot with its rays radiating throughout the 
iarlra. And therefore dlbkavat. Just as a jewel seen 
in the rays of the sun puts out the rays of the jewel 
exhibiting its property, similarly the flva, remaining in the 
region of the heart, receiving the rays of the Supreme 
Sva (Parabrahman), radiates in his own property as his 
characteristic, just as a mirror, wherever he moves. In 
the same way, the wisdom of the jiva, through the 
supreme influence, pervades throughout the Sarlra. 
Therefore it is, in conclusion, determined that in that 
special region, which gives him the opportunity of 
catching the rays of light by virtue of being under the 
influence of Sva (svdsraydt), the /wa is so much capable of 
as to throw out rays in his own capacity. Verily, if it 
is doubted whether so long as the jlva is dependent for 
his gndna and prabha because of the influence of one 
who is different from himself {svarupa vyatirikta), then 
he should be considered as different in his properties 
also from the Supreme. The next Sutra removes this 
doubt; Vyattr&kb gandhavattathdcha darbayati (II. 3. 25) 

Sripati reads this Sutra thus: Gunadva alokavat. Alokavat i 
^ as a prefix to verbs and nouns expresses the senses of near, 
near to, towards, from all sides or all around. Atoka, as read 
bj' Sripati, would thus suggest light, or lustre, spreading all around, 
which is peculiarly appropriate when used with reference to the 
jtva who, under the influence of the Sva, is held to pervade the 
whole iarira. 
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(There is a distinction as in the case of smell ; and thus 
Scripture also declares). 

Just as we experience from different smells their 
different qualities and determine the differences between 
them, in the same way the jlva recognizes himself by 
his gnana that he is pervading throughout the iarira and 
every part of it from the particle of a hair to the end of 
the nail and can say that he can feel and experience all over 
the iarlra. The Sruti text Aldmabhyah anakhagrebhyah 
Jafidtyevdyam purushah ill, etc., (This man can feel all 
over and experience his existence) declares that even though 
he dwells in an atomic {anu) form within the region of the 
heart, yet by virtue of power, he proclaims that he lives in 
every part of the sarlra. Sruti texts like Tattvamasif^* 
Aham Brahmdsmif'^^ Ayamdtmd Brahmaf^^ iti, etc., pro¬ 
claim as if the jlva and Brahman live in the harlra as if 
they were one {jlva Brahmandrekatvdpadesdt).^^'’ If it is 
asked whether they are actually one in their lordliness 
{vibhutva), the next Sutra answers the question : Pruthag- 
upadesdt (II. 3. 26) {Their distinctness is taught). 

Sruti texts like lidnassarva vidydndm; Idvarassarva 
bhutdndmYb devandm prathamam purastdt; VUvddhikb 
rudrb maharshih Pradhdna kshelragnapatirgunesah sam- 
sdra mbksha sthiti bandha hltuh Dvd suparnauf^^ iti, etc., 
clearly declare that jlva and Parabrahman in their respective 
capacities of the controlled and the controller, and in their 
peculiar characteristics of jlvatva and liatva, and in their 
subordinate and independent existences and in the state of 
experiencing bondage and in the shape of being free from 

Chch. Upa.. IV. 8. 7. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 

Ibid., II. 5. 19. 

Some of these texts are quoted by Anandatirtha in his 
Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya when commenting on this identical Sutra, 
which is according to his text II. 3. 27. 

Mahopa., XIX. 

Ibid., X. 19. 
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such bondage—in all these the two {jlva and Parabrahman) 
are entirely distinct from each other. While they are thus 
distinct from each other, vibkutva is only due to the 
independent Parabrahman, who is the controller. This 
is the conclusion proclaimed by the Srutis. There are, 
however, seen Sruti texts like Vo vignaw tishihan 
Vignanam yagnam ianuta, etc. If it is doubted whether 
the jlva cannot be called vig?tdndimd, the next Suira 
explains the doubt: Tadgunasdratvdttu iadvyapadesak 
prdgnavat (II. 3. 27) {A particle of the essence of Para- 
brahma^Ps qualities being reflected in the jlva^ he is termed 
as if he were a prdgna). 

In this Sutra, the habda ‘ tu ’ screens the blame of 
dependency attaching to the jlva, because of the good 
quality reflected by the ray of his (Parabrahman’s) 
grace; because also vigndna is all his (Parabrahman’s) 
grace bestowed on the jlva through his goodness. And 
therefore the jlva is extolled as vigndndtmd, thereby 
suggesting that the dtma derives that name {vigndndtmd) 
purely through his being associated with Parabrahman. 
According to Smriti texts like Yathd prdgnasyd- 
nanda sdrabhuto guna iti, the word prdgna as applied 
to the jlva is simply intended to pass him falsely as 
dnanda, because of the grace of Parabrahman. Accordingly 
Sruti texts like Yadesha dkdsa dnandd na sydt ; Anandb 
Brahmeti vyajdndP^'^ iti; Prdgnasya hydnanda sdrabhuto 
gunah ; Sa ekd Brahmana dnandah ; Anandam Brahmanb 
vidvd7inabibhetikutcdchanaP^^ zVz, declare that just as Para¬ 
brahman is all satya, all gndna, all dnanda, so, this jlva, who 
becomes a by his (Parabrahman’s) grace, also passes 

as such but falsely by the application of the terms prdgna and 
gndni to him as stated in Sruti texts like Saha Brahmand 
vipaichitd Yassarvagnah iti, etc. In conclusion, the jlva. 


Brihad. Upa., V. 7. 
Taitt. Upa., III. 6. 
Ibid., II. 4. 
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who becomes a pragna and a gmlnt through his sainskdra, 
calls himself through his qualities vigndni. 

The following Sutra assigns further reasons why he is 
so called : Ydvaddtmabkdvitvdchcha na doshastaddarsanat 
(II. 3. 28) {And since the quality of vigndna exists 
wherever the Self is, there is no contradiction here ; thus 
the Scripture declares). The Sr^^ti text Ydyam vigndna- 
tnayah prdnesku hridyantar/yotih purushassamdnassannu- 
bhau Idkdvanusa^uharati, iti, declares that the jlva when he 
attains the stage of vigndnamaya, gets the opportunity to 
catch sight of that luminous Supreme Brahman {^prdiieshu 
hridyantarjydtih) who, living within the darira as an 
associate with the jwa, enlightens as to both the internal and 
the external world. In saying this there is no contradic¬ 
tion, because it is only when the jwa becomes possessed of 
dtmabhdvitva (the form of Parabrahman in his mind), that 
he will be in a position to realize the Supreme Brahman 
[taddarsandt), i.e., only by actual sight. Hundreds of Sruti 
texts like Yathd nadyassyandamdndssamudre astam gach- 
chanti ndmarupe vihdya i Tathd vidvdn tidmarupdd- 
vimuktah pardtparam purushamupaitidivyam i ^'^^Gatdhkaldh 
panchadaWt pratishthd devdicha sarve pratidevatdsu i Kar- 
■mdfu vigndnamayakha dtmd pare'vyaye, sarva eklbhavanti 
Esha samprasdddsmdt sarlrdt sa7nuththdya paramjydti- 
rupasampadya svena rupendbhinishpadyate^^'^ tti i etc., declare 
that the jlva, naturally meditating through the nivritti 
mdrga, will subsequently enter the region of Siva 
{Sivatattva) ; being rid of his carnal body will enter the 
kingdom of Siva through Siva-yoga, Siva-dhydna and Siva- 
gndna and become a jwanmukta (a jwa free from bondage) 
and enter Siva-dhydna santddht in the midst of burning 
brightness radiating like the lighted camphor, even in 
his aim form and present himself before the Supreme 
Brahman. And therefore there is no contradiction in the 
declaration of the Sruti texts. This clearly shows that the 

" '^Mund. Upa., II. 2. 8. 

Ibid., III. 2. 7. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 14. 
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jlva through his continuous ardent labour of holy meditation 
and austerity, has finally, like the one in sleep {supta 
purusha) who awoke at once into the illumination of the 
bright day, through enlightenment obtained by knowledge. 
In the comparison of the f%va in his anu form along with 
Parabrahman in his vibhutva^ of course, there is a contra¬ 
diction as between the jlva and Brahman, just as there 
is as between the river and the ocean. The former in 
running through his meditation concentrates on the Brahman 
in the form of a vast ocean ; this contradiction between the 
two cannot be prevented {durnivara). Moreover, if it is 
said that Isvara cannot live in the heart as a separate entity 
giving light to the jlva, and that the anu form of the jlva 
cannot be accepted, being merely an illusion through 
upddki, then the argument becomes inconsistent {asangata). 
Sruti texts like Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvlsdtiiiau^^^ Hi, etc., 
clearly declare that jlvas were brought into being through 
bhuta srishti and remained so until they reached Para¬ 
brahman again all throughout in the anu form. And 
therefore the anutva of the jlva as its natural form is clearly 
proved as a fact. It has also been proved as an undoubted 
fact that the jlvas were in the state of sushupti, etc., without 
gndna. And that guana is not their natural adjunct in 
their svarupa or their dharma in their original state is 
proved by the Sutra: Pumstvddivattvasya satdbhivyakti 
ybgdt (II. 3. 29) {Since, as in the case of virile power, 
etc., there may be manifestation of that which exists). 

The term tu in this Sutra is intended to clear the doubt 
expressed above, i.e., whether the jlva is associated 
with gndna in its original form {svarupa) ; or in its natural 
state. Even in the sushupti state, the jlva is not completely 
free from agndna, because it is only after he becomes awake 
that he is able to refer back to what took place in sushupti 
as something that occurred while he was asleep. Therefore, 
gndna is only what he could acquire as a dharma subsequent¬ 
ly (to his holy practices). Gndna is a dharma to be acquired 
and not one attaching to the jlva naturally {svarupa dharma). 


Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 
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just as manliness and other extraordinary powers 
become manifest only when the child grows into man¬ 
hood, because they are extraordinary qualities {asadha- 
raita d/iarmd), which though they exist in children, 
yet they are not manifest in them until they become 
men, when only such qualities become manifest in them 
and never earlier, nor at all times. The body {iarlra) 
is made up of the sapta dhatu {i.e., chyle, blood, flesh, 
fat, bone, marrow and semen), which keep continually 
developing themselves and are attached to the svarupa in 
unbroken sequence {svarupanubandhi). “ Body ” {iarlra) 
means the thing which is made up of the sapla dhatu, the 
three-fold impurities {trimala), the two births {dviyoni) and 
the four-fold feeders {ckaiurvidka aharamaya)}^^ {Tatsapta 
dhatu trimalam dviybni chaturvidhaharamayau ^arlram.) 
This identical meaning was conveyed previously when dis¬ 
cussing the sushupli state. The experience and the varied 
knowledge he had acquired, in that sushupti state, the 
jlva was able to recall in the wakened {jdgrata) state. These 
qualities, therefore, are the natural dharma of the jlva, 
which he can avail himself of always. This point has been 
already discussed. Therefore, even before he develops 
the state of prdgnatva, the svarupa of the jwa was in him. 
Therefore, this dtma svarupa is not always small in 
measure {anuparimdna). And this the jlva, even after 
death, carries with him in a symbolic form, and nothing is 
new in him even in the mukta state. And therefore he 
cannot be said to have not possessed it at any time. More¬ 
over, according to the Sruti text Etebhyobkutebhyassa- 
mutkhdya tdnyevdnu vinasyati iti, whatever of a destructible 
kind is possessed by the jiva, during the time he is tied to 
family life, such as birth, death, etc., is not seen by him at 
the time he becomes a mukta. The same is explained in the 
Sruti text Yathd, nadyddP^^ etc., which declares that a par¬ 
ticle of water goes and joins a mass of water. Water attains 
to water at the time of mukti {jale jalavanmuktadasdydtn). 

Atmamaya, pratyamaya, mandmaya, vigndnamaya. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 
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Similarly, the jlva as soon as it becomes morally pure 
[Buddha fivasyd) finds its home (/«/ praptitva darSandi) in 
itself at the time of its realization. Smriti texts 
such as Na pa^yo mruthyum pasyati imrdgam nbtadiihkha- 
tdm I Sarvam rahci paiyah pasyati sctrvamdpnbti sarvaiah i 
Nbpajanam smarannidam iarlram nianasetdn kdmdn pasyan 
ramate \ Hi, etc. (the jlva does not see death, ix., he has no 
death; nor suffer illness, nor unhappiness ; but he sees 
everything secretly and finally when he comes out, he sees 
everything clearly all round ; and finally he always recol¬ 
lects and keeps in memory what all he saw and experienced 
and enjoys all he wants for ever) state that the anu form of 
the jlva and the jlva in his well-developed and all-knowing 
state {svarupa) are not different from each other and they 
are never a contradiction to each other. (That is, there is 
no contradiction between the anu and prdgna states of the 
jlva.) If it is hereafter doubted how the jlva acquires 
knowledge of Brahman, casting off all his ignorance, etc., 
the next Sutra clears the doubt; Nityopalabdhyanupalabdhi- 
prasango'nyatara niyamb vdnyathd (II. 3. 30) {Otherivise 
there would result permanent consciousness or non-con¬ 
sciousness, or else restrictive limitation to either). 

If it is admitted that the jlva is capable of obtaining 
all-pervading influence, then the question arises whether it 
refers to his all-knowing character or being present in all 
places at the same time {i.e., omnipresence). If the first 
alternative be assumed, then the jlva should be conceded to 
have possessed such knowledge at all times, which is not 
true. Also the jlva in his anu state should be conceded to 
have possessed all the characteristics of Parabrahman. But 
according to the above conclusion it is not so. Therefore, 
the jlva should at all times attain to knowledge in due 
course. It means this:—In this world, in order that the 
jlva may realize Brahmatva, he has to obtain guana by 
meditation and then only he becomes a cause for realizing 
Parabrahman. If not, realization is not possible. If the jlva 
does not continually work through meditation in order to 
realize Brahman, then, mbksha is not realizable. Jlva fails 
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to realize his intended purpose. For our part, it has been 
sufficiently proved and declared that ^vithin our ^anra, in the 
central region of the heart, the dima remains and prompts 
the jlva to realize (Brahman) by his own exertions. We 
have already declared, after offering sufficient proofs, that in 
all cases wherever there is the cause easily workable, in all 
such circumstances, the jlva constantly meditates upon 
through penance and realizes the dtma who remains in him. 
Else, it is not possible, on account of the various kinds of 
sins to which he is attached. Therefore, what has been 
previously proved, holds true. According to the Sruti texts 
Ayamdtmd Brahma etc., Brahmatva is possible of 

realization only if the kshltragna is well understood and that 
he alone is the chief kartru within. Else, it is otherwise. 
This can be realized only when all the illusory bondage 
to which he {jxva) is attached has been absolutely broken. 
In order to throw overboard (eschew) the Advaita argument 
developed in the Jlva-Brahmavdda, the Atmd Adkikarana 
i.e., {Kartradhikaranam) is begun. 

Atmeti tupagachchanti grahayanti cha (IV. 1. 3) 
{But as the Atma ; thus he realizes and apfyrehends). 

In this Sutra the term dtma means y'iva. This jlva 
being a mumukshti, constantly meditates upon, by prayer, 
etc., in order to realize Parasiva Brahman and thus realizes 
him. Mumuhsku means a bhakla {i.e.^ a devotee) of Para- 
brahman. After knowing the f^Manta^ etc., well through 
the Dahara, Sdndilya and other vidyas {i.e., means of medi¬ 
tation) he finally apprehends®"^ the Paramatman, and thus 
realizes him and gets near him.®‘*^ This is the gist of 
the Sutra as suggested by itself. The term tu in the 
Sutra denotes certainty. Sruti texts like Yadd pasyah 
paiyate rukmavarnam karidrann^am purusham Brahma- 
ydnim i Todd vidvdn punyapdpe vidhuya niranjanam para- 
mam sdmyamupaitP'^^ i Yathd nadyassyaudamdnassatmidre 

Brihad. Upa., II. 6. 19. 

Grahayanti— jananti. 

Upagac}ichanti=prapimvanti. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 3. 
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asiam gachchanti namavupe. vihaya i Tatha vidvan nania- 
rupadvirmiktah parMpardm puruskamupaiti divyam iti^ 
declare that those who thus meditate on Brahman as laid 
down in the Mundakopanishady apprehend Brahman and 
finally realize him. In the Kaivalya Sruti text beginning with 
Hritpundarlkam virajam vi§nddham and ending with Umd- 
sahdydm paramUvaram prabhum trildchanam ifilakantham 
pra&dntam i Dhydtvd munir gacAckaii bhutaybnim samasta 
sdkshim tamasah parasidt, iti, it is said that Daharopdsakas 
who meditate upon Siva Parabrahman in order to attain 
Bivatativa, finally realize him in this way {Le.y as laid 
down in the Kaivalyopanishad). Updsana is of three 
kinds:—(1) Akamgrahdpdsandni; (2) pratlkdpdsandni; and 
(3) angdvabaddhdpdsanani. Of these, the first is carried out 
according to the method prescribed in the DaharUy Bdndilyay 
VaUvdnara and Upakosala vidyas. Of these, some hold 
to the Sruti text Vdcham Brahmetyupdslta (There is 
Brahman in the utterance). This denotes that the chetana 
who is the jlvdtma meditates upon Paramatman in order to 
realize him. Some others (?>., some other vidyas named 
above) hold to the doctrine enunciated in Sutra texts like 
Adhikantti bkedanirdesat and Sruti texts like Visvddkikd 
Rudro maharshihy etc. Agreeably to these Sdstras, 

the j%va is enjoined to meditate upon the Brahman svdbhi- 
nnatayd {i.e., I am not different from Him). This is 
called Ahamgrahbpdsanam. Sruti texts like Kam Brahmuy 
K/iam Brahmay^^^ itiy etc., declare that just as we see 
idols made of copper, earth and stone in the forms of Siva, 
Kesava, etc., so, the Sruti texts like Ndma Brahmlt- 
yupasltUy^'^ itiy etc., urge that updsana should be in 
the name of Parabrahman as if he were present in 
these material objects {jadapaddrthas). This kind of 
meditation of Parabrahman, keeping in view the form 
of an idol, is called Pratikbpdsanani. The third kind 


*** Mund. Upa.y III. 2. 8. 
Mahdpa.y X. 21. 
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of Brahmbpasana is explained in the chanting of 
the Udgitha {Sdmaveda) where the sacrificial functions 
are executed by meditating on Parabrahman, through 
the performance of ceremonial functions by the meditator 
as updsarm. If it is asked whether the jvva, who is 
the updsaka, is meditating in his chetana form thinking 
that he is himself the Aima and meditates upon Siva or 
whether he thinks that he is separate from Siva and 
meditates upon Siva as different from him, the reply is that 
Sruti texts like Ayamdfmd A ham Brahmd- 

Pragndnam BrahmaP^'^ itiy etc., declare clearly that 
the jlva should settle in the belief that he himself is 
Brahman and as such meditate upon Brahman through 
the knowledge of Dahara and other vidyas thinking 
that he is himself Siva {kevala Siva) as enjoined in 
the Srutis that he should do so. And, therefore, it is 
inevitable that he (the jlva) is meditating on himself as 
svdtma, being Brahman himself, the object meditated upon 
{Svasya svdimatvena Brakmdpdsanamanivdryam). Though 
Sruti texts such as Vdcham Brahmetyupdsita, Nama 
Brdkmetyupdslta, Mand Brahmetyupdsita, Brand Brakme- 
tyupdslta, itiP^'^ etc., declare generally that meditation 
upon Brahman should be made by uttering the above Sruti 
texts, even though the utterance in the form and speech is 
inanimate {achetand), yet the Srutis support the Brahmd- 

of in this manner. But if it is asked whether 

it is right for mumukshus to meditate in this manner without 
discriminating between the chdtaua and achelana character 
of their methods of meditation according to the Dahara 
and other vidyas and whether SaddHvdpdsana should 
not thus be done, then the answer is that a reference 
to the Sruti text beginning with Daharam vipdpam 
parameimabhutam and ending with Tasmin yadanta- 
stadupdsitavyamP^^ supports the meditation upon Para- 
matman w’ith Dahara vidya. And if it is asked what is that 

Brihad Upa., II. 5. 19. ““ Itid., I. 4. 10. 

Aiiareya Upa., V. 3. Chch. Upa., III. 18.1. 
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knowledge, the answer is furnished to us in the Sruti text 
Kd vedMau svarah prbktb veddnte cha pratishthitah i Tasya 
prakriti llnasya yah farah sa mahUvarah,^'^^ which 
supports Sivaiattvbpdsana in this way and enjoins that all 
mumukshus should follow this method without waiting to 
discriminate between chetana and achetana, often 
discussed (herein) in several places. It is also stated 
in Kaivalya Sruti texts like those beginning with Hrit- 
pundarikam virajamviiuddham and ending in Umdsahdydm 
! parambivaram prabhurn trilbchanam nilakanpiain 
' praiantam, etc., which describe that the lildmangala 
i vigraha Siva Parabmhman, who is' the embodiment 
of chit-prakriti, should be meditated upon in the 
interior of their hearts by the mumukshus. Sruti texts 
like Akdsa sartram Brahma, Satydtma prdndj'dniam 
mana dnandam, Sdnti samruddhamamrutamP^'^ iti and 
Prdchlna ybgyopdsva, iti, etc., all prove that meditation 
should be done in the same way as above. And therefore 
it is concluded as a matter of certainty that meditation should 
be undertaken by mumukshus on Parasiva Brahman without 
exerting to discriminate between chetana and achetana 
character. Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma, Sarvb 
vai Rudrah,^^’’ Ritam satyam param Brahma purusham 
krishrta pmgalam, Urdhvaretam virupdksham viivarupdya 
vai namb narnah, iti,^^^ etc., declare that Siva Parabrahmaii 
is Sarvdtmaka (omnipresent). Sruti texts like Ya 
dtmani tishlhan dtmanb antarb'yam dtmdnaveda yasya dtmd 
sarlram ya dtmdnamantarb yamayati sa ta dtmd antaryd- 
myamruta iti^^^ etc., and Yb Rudrb agnau yb apsu ya bsha- 
dhlshu yb Rudrb viivd bhuvandviveba tasmai Rudrdya 
namb astu iti, etc., declare omnipresence for sarvdntarydmi 
chetandchietana Parairahman without contradiction. 

Moreover, Sutra texts like Adhikantu bhedanirdesdt, 
Bhedavypadeidchchdnyah, and Sruti texts such 
as Yeshdmisb pabupatih pasundm vtivddhtkb Rudrb 

Mahopa., X. 24. Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Taitt, Upa., HI. 10. Mahopa., X. 21. 
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mafmrshih,^^^ Isdnassarva vidydnam Isvarassarva bhu- 
tandm^^^'^ Ksharam pradhdnam amrutdksharam harah 
ksbuxydtinand visatB devci Tasydbhidhydndt 

ybjandt tatvahMvddbhuyabchdnil visvamdyd 
iti, etc., declare that Parabrahman is visible to the 
naked eye of the mumukshu. They also declare that 
Siva famous as Parabrahman {Sivdkhya Parabrahma) is 
greater than the jlva [Sivdkhyam Parabrahma jlvddadhika- 
meva). Notwithstanding this* if we examine Sruti texts like 
Tattvamasi^^^^ etc., which postulate the b/ieddbkeda doctrine 
and discriminate between the meditator and the meditated 
object as updsaka and updsya, we find that they 
declare in the final {charamdvasihd) state abhbda. 
According to the Mahdvdkya Sruti texts like Aham 
Brahmdsmi,^*^^ etc., it is declared in incontrovertible fashion 
that meditation on Siva should be done by uttering 
Sivokam. Further, Sruti texts like Atmdnaniaranim 
kriivd pranavanchbttardranini, D/iydua nirmaikand~ 
bhydsdt pdSam da/iati panditah etc., declare that 

mbksha is realized by constant meditation on the vilaks/iana 
Sivatattva form, freed from all touches of worldly feelings 
and attaining unsurpassed Paramananda {NiratUaya 
paramdnauda chidachitprapancha vilaksfiana sivatattva 
prdptireva mokshah). 

In the extant teachings of the Vedanta doctrine, it 
is declared that release from the animality of the jlva from 
bondage can never be obtained without this form of 
meditation. Without this {i.e., meditation), it is impossible 
to realize Sivatattva yoga. Therefore meditation without 
any kind of break should be constantly employed during 
Sivdpdsana. As declared in Sruti texts like the one 

Mah'opa., X. 19. 
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Sveta, Upa,^ 1. 10. 
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beginning with DhyayUHanam pradhyayttavyam.,^^'' and 
ending with Scimbhuro,kd,^c(, madkye Siva ekd dkyeyak iivant- 
karah scirvarnanyat pantyajya i th^ etc., a mumtikshu 
is forbidden to meditate upon any other form but that of 
Siva. Eiither in the animate form of iarlra or in the 
inanimatfe form of prapancha^ the chief source of 
earning mbksha and realizing Sivatattva (the state or 
condition of Siva) is the constant meditation on Siva and 
none else. Sutras like Tadananyatvam drambhana 
^obdadibkyaK Hi, etc., declare that the form of the world 
{prapancha) belongs to Siva as a sort of Sivatattva (state 
or condition of Siva) and as such the world is said 
to be the body of Siva {Sivdtmakatvam nirdishtam). 
Here some hold, agreeably to the Sruti text Prapanchbpa- 
bantam idntam Sivamadvaitam ckaturtham ma^iyante, Sa 
dtmd sa vigmyahP*^ iti, etc., and hundreds of other texts, 
that the term dtma is used to denote Parabrahma - Siva. 
And therefore the term Atma denotes Siva only and he is 
the only one who should be meditated upon by mumukshus 
through the Daharuy Sdndilya, etc., Brahma vidyas and 
worshipped. This is how those famous Rishis like Upa- 
manyu, Dadhichi, Gautama, etc., meditated upon and wor¬ 
shipped Siva Paramatman in the forms of iravana, manana, 
klrtana, smarana, etc., and how they understood Siva 
Parabrahman. The word grdkayanti was taken by them to 
mean fdndtiy sakshdtkurvanti. That is how they under¬ 
stood and how they got perception of Siva. And the term 
upagachchanti was admitted by them to mean prdpnuvatttiy 
Le.y finally reached Siva. Thus they say. 

The indeclinable cha indicates samuchchaydrthay while 
the term tu denotes the prohibition of other kinds of medita¬ 
tion than that of Siva. And even this is rightly said by 
them. Thus ends the Atmddhikaranam, 

Atmd prakarandbt (IV. 4. 3) {The Atma on account 
of the subject matter). This Sutra concludes the first 

Atharvaiiras. 

^veta, Upa., IV. 18. 

Atharvatiras, 
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Adhikarana — Sampadyavirbhutadhikarana^'^ ®—'of the fourth 
pdda of the fourth Adhydya- 

The effect of dahara, etc,, updsana is to atitain a iarlra 
which is actually that of the form of Sadasiva {Safnta sdkshdt 
Saddiivarupb bhavati). How Sabdat^ i.e., by the utter¬ 
ance, Akam Brakmdsmi (IV. 1. 1). He realizes fhus his 
real svarupa ; as water joins with water and fire unites with 
fire, in the same way, the jiva joins with Sivasva.rjj^ 
{Stivasvarupena svarupaikya kathandt^ IV. 1. 2). Thus 
the jlva attains to Sivaloka through the Prabhakarammtdala 
and joins the Bivafattva region. If it is doubted whether 
the jlva entering the Bivalbka {Sivaloka prdpiireva) was 
one with the body of Para^iva Brahman himself, the next 
Suira answers the doubt— Atma prakarandt. In this 
Sutra, the term ditna means Paramatma and is used in the 
sense of jybti (light regarded as the Supreme Spirit). 
It does not mean the region of the Sun {dditya mattdala). 
Why ? Because it is a topic by itself {prakarandt). Sruti 
texts like Ya dtmd apahatapdpmd vijarb vimrutyurvi- 
^bkb vijighatsb pipdsassatyakdmassatyasankalpak,^^'^ ili, etc., 
declare that dtmd treats of the topic of Prajdpati Brahman 
and this is purely one which speaks of Paramatman, as ex¬ 
plained in the Sutra, Uttardhheddvirbhuta svarupastu iti. If 
the jlva which has neither beginning nor end {anddi) is not 
at this stage freed from all worldly bondage, then how else 
could it attain such a condition.? Sruti texts like Gnd gnau 
dvdu ajdvlsdnliau,^^'’' etc., declare that the jlva and livara 
are eternally little-knowing and all-knowing respectively, 
characteristics which are opposite in character and always 
co-existing. But as the effect of concentrated meditation 
{Brakmavidyd mahimnd), the jiva becomes quite free from 
the mala-traya bondage and in that liberated condition 
becomes a pure jlva and joins that Paranjybti form in his 
next state, just as a river joins the ocean and is transferred 

The Adhikarana which deals with that which is brought 
about, accomplished, effectuated or manifested, 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 1. 

Sveta. Upa., I. 9, 
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into the ocean, as declared in hundreds of Sruti texts like 
Yathd Tiadyassyatidamdndssamudre astam gachchanti ndma- 
rupe vthdya, Tatkd vidvdn ndmarupddvimuktah pardt- 
parcwi puyushamupath divyumP^'^ Byahma vedci Byahtnuiva 
bhavati, TattvaniasiP'^^ Aham Byahmdsmip^^ Byahinaviddp- 
ndtt payam, Gndtvd Sivam ^dntamatyantamMip^^ iH, etc., 
which enunciate the truth that the jlva and the Byahman are 
clearly explained to be of a bhMa and abkeda character. 
Thus ends the Sampadydviybkutddhikayanam. 

The Attainment of Mukti. 

What is ' mukti'? How is it attained? Is theye any 
continuance of ‘ bheda ’ aftey attaining mukti ? These are 
questions which are again and again referred to by Sripati. 
Commenting on IV. 3. 9, Sdmlpydttu tadvyapadeiah 
{Parabyahma sdmipya is mukti), he gives an outline of his 
views. After remarking that the ^abda ‘ tu ’ here clears the 
doubt, he states that Syuti texts like Yd devdndm pyabhava- 
khddbhavcdcha vibvddhikd Rudyd mahayshihp'^'' Hiyanyagay- 
bham janaydmdsa purvam sandbudhyd iubhayd samyunaktti, 
etc., declare that the jlva came into origin through Para- 
brahma Siva by the agency of Hiyanyagaybha and that in 
meditating on him alone lies his union with him. Then 
again the b>yutz texts, Tam%saiia7n vayctdam ddvam%dyam^'^^ 
ntchdyyatndm bdntimatyantamGtt, Ydddvdytdm pyathama8chd~ 
dbhavakha viivddhikd Rudyd makayshih, Hiyanyagaybham 
padyata jdyamanam sand budhyot dubhaya sajnyunaktu, etc., 
declare that the jlva through constant meditation gets within 
sight of HiyaityagaybhaP^'^ through whom he is brought to the 
presence of Parabrahman and within sight of him. He, 

Mund. Upa., II. 1. ’ ' 

Ibid., III. 1. 3. 

Brihad. Upa., 1. 4. 10. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 14. 

Mahbpa., X. 19. 

Ibid. 

Cf. Anandatirtha. Hiravyagarbhafy, khaproktafy Ua/t Sankara 
evacha srishfyadina vartayati ii Skanda. In the beginning, Parabrahman 
assumes the vyakia {sat) form in Hiraityagarbha and begins the work 
of creation, etc, 
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the mumukshu {i.e., the released soul), then has no other to 
meditate upon except Parabrahman and enjoy the bliss of 
his sight (svasamlpa Hiranyagarbhekshityutvam iubha 
smriti hetutvamcha vyavasthapandckcha). Sruti texts like 
Yd veda iiikitam guhdydm parame vydman^ So'imite sarvdn 
kdmdji saha Brahmand vipaschitaP'^^ etc., declare that the 
updsaka of Parabrahman by nearness to Parabrahman and 
enjoying the bliss of his sight will have been entirely 
granted every wish {sarva kdmci) of his. This is the 
established fact. Sruti texts like Tatpuriishd mdmvassa 
endn BrahmagamayatiP^’^ etc. (That being—hitherto a 
mere man—hastens towards the determinate knowledge that 
he is gone away to Brahman) declare that the mumukshu 
is one who has speedily gone near to Siva {Siva eva 
avagamyati). Sruti texts like Siva ekodhyeya^ sivankarah 
sarvamanyat parityajyaP'^^ etc., state that mumukshus 
should not meditate upon any one other than Siva Parabrah¬ 
man. In order to remove this objection—for meditation 
on Hiranyagarbha is mentioned above in another text— 
the next Sutra mentions the alternative proof: Kdrydtyaye 
tadadhyaksMna sahdtah paramabkidhandt. There are the 
Sruti texts which we have heard : Gatdh kaldh panchadaid 
pratishthd devdbcha sarve pratidevatdsu ; Karmdni vigndna- 
mayaicha dtmd par^vyaye, sarva eklbkavantiP^^ These de¬ 
clare that all devas in whom are invested the fifteenth part of 
Paramatman’s power return to him at the time of mdksha. 
Thus all karmas performed having resulted in abiding 
knowledge, all dtmas become associated with the Imperish¬ 
able Supreme. In the Sutra, the word kdrydtyaye, means 
when the ntumukskus reach their final stage of bodily 
existence, when they are to cast off their carnal 
sheaths, when the work to be done through their 
sensory organs has absolutely ended. The word atah 
signifies “ therefore ”. Then the word paramabhid/idtidt 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 15. 6. 

Sveia. Upa., IV. 14. 

Murid, upa., HI. 3. 7. 
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means that they are therefore termed to be installed along 
with others already in association with Parabrahman {tad- 
adhishtlmna Brahmddi devatdbkissaha^^^ paramabhidhdndt). 
This is what is meant when it is said that by the expression 
paramatmafieklbkavatva, i.e., becoming associated with the 
Paramatman. Why mumukshus should meditate only on 
Hiranyagarbha is a topic which is pleasant not to discuss. 
Therefore the Sruti texts : Usha devapatho Brahmapatha 
etena praiipddyamdnd imam mdnavamdvartante Taydr- 
dhvamdyannamrutalvameti etc., declare that this is the 
chief way for the devas to reach the path to Brahman 
{^Brahmapatha) by reaching which this mdnava (being) has 
not to go back for further rotation (of births and deaths) 
and getting into this path, he rises up higher and higher 
until he reaches the deathless stage [amrutatva). The 
Srutis here do not mention Hiranyagarbhapatha but since 
the mumukshu has no further rotation, he is declared to have 
reached the stage known as Chitkaildsa, 

As from Smriii texts like Abrahma bhuvandllokdli 
punardvritiinb'rjunaP^'^ etc., we hear that the Brahma and 
other worlds are non-eternal, the world even before it came 
to be created and after its dissolution, existed only in the 
womb of Siva as propounded in the texts Yadd tamastan 
na divd na rdtrir nasau nachdsachchiva eva kevalah Ta~ 
daksharam tatsaviiurvarenyam pragndcha tasmdt pradrutd 
purd-iti^ etc. Sruti texts like Rilam satyam parant Brahma 
purtisham krishna pingalamp'^^ etc., clearly state that 
Brahmadharma is declared to be existing at all the three 
times—past, present and future—without interruption and 
that ritatva and satyatva are the characteristic dharmas of 

Note that the words used directly suggest that Brahma and 
other gods are there already and mumukshus are only installed in 
their group on their obtaining their release—when their sensory 
organs cease to work and carnal bodies are cast off. 

Chck. Upa., IV. 15. 6. 

Ibid., VIII. 6. 6. 

Bhagavad-Gita, VIII. 16. 

*** Taitt. Upa., VI. 10. 

Mahbpa., X. 20. 
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no one else but Parabrahman whom the mumukshus should 
meditate upon and none else. 

SmritHcha (IV. 3. 11) (On account of the smriti). The 
Smriti texts, Bivamiabhutafivandm Sivopdsanamuchyate ; 
Sivasydmigrakddeva krimi kltakavat soda ; Sivdtmakatvam 
samprdpya na punarjanma labhyate, etc., clearly declare 
that to those who meditate on Siva alone, there is no 
more return as they will have attained SivdtmahatvaP'’^ To 
mumukshus, no other updsana is prescribed. 

In this connection an alternative practice also is 
explained in the next Sutra : Param Jaiminir mukhyatvdt 
(IV. 3. 12) {The highest Jaimini opines; on account of 
primariness of meaning. The Sruti texts, Ritam satyam 
param Brahma purusham krishna pingalam Brahma- 
dhipatir Brahmanddhipatir Brakmd Sivd me astu Sadd- 
^ivomf'^ etc., declare that the Siva form of Parabrahman 
is the highest form for meditation—the symbolic form 
of pranava. Jaimini thinks that all those who meditate | 
on this Siva form of Parabrahman are taken to Qivaloka i 
led by dtivdhikas (angels of Kailasa). Why } Because 
that is the chief place intended for them, according to 
the Sruti text Brahmaviddpnoti param etc. For the ■ 
word “ Brahman ” always denotes in its most important sense 
''Parabrahman" only {Brahma sabdasya paras minnevdt 
Brahmani mukhyatvdt)P"'* At other times, the word Brahma 
denotes Chaturmukha, Hiranyagarbha, etc., according to 
the sense in which the terms are used in the beginning and j 

the end with reference to shadvidha linga tdtparya without j 

contradiction {Chaturmukha Hiranyagarbha pakshe upa- ‘ 

kramopasamhdrddi shadvidha linga tdtparye virddhdchcha). ’■ 

Therefore in Sruti texts like Tatpurushd mdnavassaendn^^^ 


Assuming Siva’s own form. Mahopa., X. 20. 

Mahopa., X. 21. Brihad. Upa., IV. 6. 

This should be compared with Anandatirtha's words "Brahma 
Sabdasya Vishtivdveva” (The word Brahma in its highest sense implies 
only Vishnu). He quotes the Sruti text: Tadeva Brahma paramam 
kavinam. Mahopa., I ; See Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya, I. 1. 1, 

Chch. Upa., IV. 15. 6. 
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Brahmagamayati, etc., the word Brahma should be inter¬ 
preted in terms of Siva {Sivaparaivam). This is the conclusion. 

Further argument as to this is adduced in the next 
Sutra: Darianachcha {W. 3. 13) {And because Scripture 
declares it). Yesha samprasddo'smachcharlrat samjitthciya 
paramjyotirupasampadya svena rupendbhinishpadyate'P'^^ 
Yathd nadyassyandamd7tdssamudre astam gachchanti ndma- 
rupe vihdya i Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdt vimuktah Parat- 
param purushamupaiti divyam these and other Sruti 
texts declare that jlva and Brahmaii are as the attainable 
and the attained {prdpyaprdpakatvencif'^ without contradic¬ 
tion in a manner which exhibits bheda as well as abheda. 
To attribute to the jlva for ever the state of Brahman 
{Brahmatvam sadd) or to postulate eternal difference 
{sadd bhhinatvam) between the jlva and the Brahman cannot 
ever be accepted {Jlvasyaiva Brahmatvam sadd jlva 
bhinnatvamcha ndttglkartavyam)’ 

The further argument for this is adduced in the next 
Sutra: Na cha hdrye pratyabhisandhih (IV. 3. 14) [And the 
objective is not towards union {with Hiranyagarb/m)\. Visvd- 
dhikd Rudrdtnaharshih Hiraiiyagarbham janaydmdsa pur- 
vam these and other Sruti texts declare that there is no 
promise that the jlva would attain the Hiranyagarbha form. 
Hence the word pratyabhisandhih —there is no declaratory 
statement that the jlva will attain the Hiranyagarbha form. 
There is no declaration, that through the agency of the 
dissolution of the jlva form, he will attain to Hira^tyagarbha 
form in mdksha. Tamevam vidttvd atimrutyumeti ; 
Ndnyahpaitthd vidyate ayandya Gndtvd Sivam bantam 
atyantameti these and other Sruti texts declare that it is 

Chch. Ufa., VII. 3. 4. 

Mund. Upa.^ II. !• 

Prdpaka=l^roc\xx\ngy conveying, leading to attainment. 

Prdpya^'io be reached ; attainable. 

Mahopa,, X, 19. 

Ibid., XL 19. 

Taiit. Upa., IIL 12. 

Atharvaiirc^s, 
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only after fully knowing Siva through his gnana that the 
jlva can attain &ivatadatmya and sayujya (intinaate 
union with Brahman) and mukti. Those who meditate 
upon Chaturmukha Brahma will, according to Sruiis, 
Smritis and Purdnas, attain a form of mukti wherefrom no 
further return is declared (to be possible). Sruti texts 
like Aiva iva romdni vidhuya pdpam chandra iva 
rdhormtck/idt pramuchya dkutvd 4ariramakrutam krutdfmd 
Brahmaiokam abhisambhavdmiP^^ point out that wherever 
Brahmalbka is referred to in the Srutis, it is to be under¬ 
stood as applicable to Sivaloka. In this manner, agreeably 
to the maxim, bahavopyeka yatnita, though many may be the 
trials put forward, yet the objective aimed at is the same ; 
while conforming to the theories (of philosophy) advanced 
by different Acharyas, our own system of philosophy has 
been made to shine.®®'^ 

Apratlkdlambmtdnmyatiti Bddardyana ubhayatlid, cha 
dbskdttatk'yatuscha (IV. 3. 15) {Those not depending on 
symbols he leads thus, says Bddardyana ; there being a defect 
tn both cases ; and he whose thought is that), Apratlkdlam- 
banam means those who act contrary to pratlkdlambana. 
(Those who do not seek the support of Brahman through 
meditating on images (pratUas) are called Apratlkdlam- 
banas.) Such of them— 4.0., Apratlkdlambanas —are led by 
the group of Ativdhikas — i.e., divine carriers of muktas —to 
the presence of Brahman through the Archirddi mdrga. 
Thus opines Badarayana. This Sutra declares thus: 
Meditation {updsanam) carries every one to mukti ; but this 
does not apply uniformly in the same way generally to all 
{muktas). Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma ; 
Tajjaldnlti bdnta updsltaAitaddtmyamidam sarvam 
tatsatyam sa dtmd tattvamasi bvetaketo ;®®“ Tattvameva 

Chch. Upa.. IV. 11. 1, 

Sripati says that he has interpreted the systems of other 
Acharyas— bheda and abheda —in conformity with their views but has 
at the same time made them illustrate the truth of his own system 
of philosophy. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 
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tvameva tat\ Tvam Brahmasi; Akam Brahmdsmi 
etc., declare that this universe consisting of chetaua and 
achetana beings is the result of Brahmakdrya and is 
pervaded by Brahma {BrahmdLmakatva) and this can be 
realized through meditation whereby the meditator realizes 
Brahmatattva (dkydnena Brahmatattva pydptyavagamdt). 
The Sutra has the expression ubhayathdcha dosha tat- 
kratuicha. If this expression is explained in accordance 
with Dvaita Sruti texts like Dvd suparnauP^^ etc., and 
made to declare in updsana that the jlva and the Brahman 
are different, then many A dvaita texts like Tattvamasip^^ 
etc., are tainted with the sin of compromise. If, on the 
other hand, the A dvaita Sruti texts are treated as more 
important, then many hundreds of Dvaita Sruti texts 
would be tainted with the sin of compromise. And 
therefore it is that we have to accept the theory of 
bheda and abheda between jlva and Brahman on the 
analogy of the bhramara and the k%ta and numerous 
other examples of a similar kind. Vesha samprasd- 
db' smdchcharlrdt samutthdya paramjybtirupasampadya 
svenarupendbkmishpadyateYathd nadyassyandamd- 
ndssamudre as tarn gachchanti ndmarupe vihdyap^^ etc. 
Sruti texts declare that one should not stick to a one¬ 
sided view and a view which has been repudiated. The 
Sutra uses the expression tat kratukha. This is the 
realization he has toiled for and obtained at last. As 
the Sruti texts Tam yathd- yathopdsataP^'^ etc., declare 
that the fruit of one’s action will be in accordance with 
his meditation and trials. Therefore whatever one does 
in this world, he will reap the fruit of the same in the 
next, quite in accordance with his action. To the medi¬ 
tators, the meditated (object) will be at hand. Throughout 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 

Mund. Upa.All.l.l. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 8. 

Ibid., VIII. 12. 14. 

Mu7id. Upa., II. 1. 

Katha Upa., IV. 10. 
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the Vedanta in its entirety, it is declared that bhedabheda 
should be accepted as inevitable {durvarya). 

Verily it is seen in Sruti texts like Naydyana param 
Brahma tattvam Ndrdyanah parah^^^ etc., that meditation is 
undertaken in connection with Vishnu and many other 
gods. But in the Dahara^ Sdnditya, Upakdsala, Vaisvd- 
nara and other vidyas, it is clearly explained that 
that particular form of God which entirely releases beings 
from the bondage of Mdyd should be meditated upon. 
And if it is asked which is that particular form, it is 
explained in the next Sutra : Viieshancha dar^ayati 
(IV. 3. 16) {And Scripture declares the difference). 
Here the indeclinable particle cha indicates certainty 
in the meaning {ni&chaydrtkaJf). In the midst of 
jlvas possessing the pasu form of Brahma, Vishnu, etc., 
Siva Parabrahman is Pasupati. The term viseskancha 
signifies that this is generally borne testimony to in the 
Rig and other Vedas and in the Vedanta. Dariayati means 
skims forth ; i.e., that this fact is brought to light. Thus 
it is testified to in the following texts of the Rigveda :— 
Antarichchanti tarn jane; Rudram parb mamshayd 
gribhnanti jihvaydsanam ; Ay am me has to bhagavdn ay am 
■me bhagavattarah ; Ay am nie visvabheshajb ay am iivdbhi- 
marskanah, etc., and in the following texts of the 
Yajurveda'. Ydte Rudrak Sivdtanuk aghord ■pdpakdbim-, 
Taydnastanuvd iantamayd girdantdbhichdkasVii ; Triyam- 
bakam yajdmahe, etc., and it is also seen thus testified to 
elsewhere. 

Moreover, in the Taittiriya in the text, Daharam 
vipdpamy while prescribing for the mumukskus the 
meditation upon Parabrahman within their hearts 
{daharaptmdarlka), it is said in the text. Yd vedddau 
svarab prbktb veddntecha pratishthitah ; Tasya prakriti- 
llnasya yah parassa mahUvarahf^^ etc., in which the medi¬ 
tation on Mahesvara is prescribed. And also texts 
like Na karmand na prajayd dkanenaf^'* etc., declare that 

Mahopa., XI. 4. Ibid., X. 24. 

Kaivalya Upa., 2. 
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all those who have freed themselves from worldly 
bondages and family ties and have accordingly become 
viraktas, should in the midst of other devas ardently 
aspire for meditation on Siva. 

The Sruti text beginning with the words Sakasra Sir- 
sham devaMy^^^ etc., eulogizes God Narayana at length and 
the hymn beginning with Padmakb&a prailkdsam and 
ending with TasydSSikhdydm madhye Paramdtmd vyavasthi- 
etc., declares that Narayana in his three forms should 
be meditated upon in one’s own heart. Then, further on, 
Sruti texts like Aditybvd esha etanmandalam tapati,^^'^ 
etc., declare that Siva pervades everything including the 
Adityamandala and the Sruti text beginning with 
Nidhanapatayl namak^^^ and ending with Pdnimantram 
pavitraMy declares that Siva Parabrahman pervades every 
part of the universe in his two symbolic forms of Murta 
and Amurtuy which cause the creation of the jagat in its 
manifested condition. The Sruti then prescribes that 
according to the five texts beginning with Sadybjdtddiy etc., 
and ending with Namb hiranyabdkave eulogizing Siva in 
all his glowing forms, including Uma Sakti, that these 
{Mwta and A murta) forms should be meditated upon by all 
those who seek for mukti. And the Sruti text, Ritam 
satyam param Brahmuy^^^ etc., declares that the forms of 
Krishnapingala Virupaksha and Visvarupa are to be medi¬ 
tated upon. In the KaivalyUy the text beginning with 
Hritpmtdarikam virajam viSuddhamy etc., and ending 
with Tadddi madhydnta vihlnamekam vibhum chidd,nanda- 
marupamadbhutam ; Umdsahdyam paramesvaram prabhum 
trilochanam mlakantkam praSdniamy and other similar texts 
declare clearly that only the Parabrahman form of Siva, 
who is the presiding supreme deity at heart, should be medi¬ 
tated upon in his Murta and Amurta forms. The Smriti 

Mahdpa.y XI. 1. 

Ibid. 

Ckch. Upa.y III. 19. 

Mahdpa.y XIV. 1. 

Ibid.y X. 21. 
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texts, Sarvabhutasthamatmanam sarvabhutanichatmani I 
Sampcdyan. Brahma paramam yati nanyena hetunbP'^^ etc., 
clearly declare that Bivbpasana only is capable of granting 
mukti. In 8ivasa7tkalpdpanishad and Bbdhayana Sutra, 
the texts Paratparatarb Brahma tatparat paratb Harih i 
Yatparatparatb liastanme manassivasankalpamastu, etc., 
clearly prove that Mahesvara is the greatest of all deities 
{Maheivarasya sarvadkikatva nirdeidt). 

As regards the Sruti text Tadvishnbh paramampadam 
sadd pasyanti surayak,'^^'^ etCi, the Shapada which is termed 
Kailasa is beyond Vishnupada and this the holy sages with 
their eyes of knowledge [gndna drishii) reach. For it is 
said in the Skdnda • Tadvtshnbh paramam dtvyatn padam 
katldsa samgmkam i Sivakdrunya lesena sadd pasyanti 
surayah, etc. And also in the Mdndukya, it is said :— 
Prapanchbpa&amam sdatam Bivamadvaitam chaturtham 
manyante sa dtmd sa vigneya, etc. Also in the Bvetdsvatara, 
it is seen :—Eka eva Rudrb nadvitiydya tasthe i Yd 
devdndm pratPiama^chddbhava&cha, VUvddhikd Rudrd ma- 
harshih i Hiranyagarbham janaydmdsa purvam, etc. ; 
Mdydntu prakritim vmdydt yndyinantu mahebvaram \ 
Tasydvayava bhutdththam vydptam sarvamidam jagat^^^ i 
Ksharam pradhanam amrutdksharam Harah kshardtma- 
nd vtsale deva ekahP^* i Tasydbhidhydndt ydjandt tattva bhd- 
vddbhuyaichdnte viivamdyd nivruttih i Tatmsvardndm pa¬ 
ramam mahe^varam tarn devatdndm paramamcPta daivatam i 
Patim patxndni paramam purastdt viddma devam bhuvanesa 
mJdyam^^“ i Na tasyakdryam karanamcha vidyate na tatsa- 
maschdbhyadJukancha dribyate i Pardsya saktir vividhaiva 
bruyate svdbhdvikl gnd^ta bala kriydchaP^'^ i Na iasya kcdcPiit 
pahrasti Idke nackesitdnaiva cha tasya lingam I iti, etc. Also 
it is said in the Atharvasiras :—Devd ha vai svargam Idka- 

Bhagavad-Gila, VI. 29. 

Taitt. Upa., IV. 2. 9. 

Bvela. Upa., IV. 10. 

Ibid., 1. 10. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Sveta Upa., VI. 8. 
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magaman I Te devd Rudramapruchchan i Kd bhavdniti l 
So bravlt i Ahamdkah prathamamdsam vartdmicha bhavi- 
skydmicha t Ndnyah kaichimnattb vyatiriktah i iiL 

In the Aikarvana bikhd also the same view is pro¬ 
pounded in the text beginning with Dkydyiieidnam pradkyd- 
yttavyam i Sarvamidam Brahma Vishnu Rudrendrdste sam' 
prasuyante and ending with Siva eho dhyeyah iivamkarah 
sarvamanyat parityajya, etc. These and hundreds of other 
texts thus clearly declare that Siva alone is to be meditated 
upon for obtaining mdksha. Though Sruti texts like Vdcham 
Brahmetyupdsxta I Prdnam Brahmeiyupdslta \ Mand Bra- 
hmetyupds%t(P^'' i Ndrdyana pard dhydtd dhyd'tiam Ndrdya- 
itah parahy^^^ etc., declare that through word, thought and 
deed, Narayana should be meditated upon with purity of 
mind and body, yet, those learned in the Veda declare 
as the established truth that in order to obtain the form 
of Siva Parabrahman in the end, through the sushumnd 
nd4i, these are the stages through which they (the medi¬ 
tators) have to pass. It is to obtain this glorified know¬ 
ledge, by which the form of Siva Parabrahman may be 
realized, that Ativdhikas —those holy servants of Siva— 
lead the meditator so that he may obtain the final Kailasa, 
passing beyond all Indra and Upendra Idkas, there to enjoy 
eternal bliss. 

The attainment of Svasvarupa and Sivatva {Sivatva 
prdpii) being defined as mukti (IV. 4. 22), it does appear 
that Sripati directly answers the question whether there 
is bheda after attaining mukti. Whether Sivdpdsana prevails 
in mukti is not thus explicitly stated though he quotes the 
AtharvcAirah text Siva ekd dhyeyah-sivamkarah sarvamanyat 
parityajya, etc., and remarks that none other than Siva 
should be meditated upon {updsand). It would seem that 
when svasvarupa is obtained, the updsana would still con¬ 
tinue even in mukh. Mukhyatva {i.e., Parabrahmatva) 
would remain in Siva while muktitva would have come to 
the updsaka. The term Bhagavat, he adds, is not 
applicable to anybody else except mukhya, i.e., Parasiva 
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Chch. Upa„ IV. 5. 
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{Bkagavai iaddo netarasya mukhyah i Tadvadupadishtam 
laukika praydgat irautavidher ballyastvat ll). Quoting in 
support the Saiarudrlya text Namastl astu Bhagavan 
Vtivesvaraya Makadevdya i Hi, he would seem to hold 
that the mukta says : Salutation to Bhagavan Mahddeva, 
the Lord of the Universe. According to the view of 
Sripati, the Sruti holds strongly that the term Bhagavat 
applies only to Mukhya and to none else, Parasiva 
Brahman would thus appear to be supreme even in 
mukti and the mukta, though in Siva’s own form, can only 
bow down to him and offer worship to him, even in 
mukti. The fact that Sripati seeks Sruti support for this 
view {Srautavidher ballyastvat) would seem to indicate that 
he strongly holds to this view.®"® 

Sripati’s Position Defined. 

This brief review plainly shows that Sripati holds a 
middle position between Bheda and Abheda and hence his 
suggestion that we should not push the argument for either 
Bheda or Abheda to its logical limits. He remarks that 
some matters are best left out uninquired into —avichdrita 
ramanlyam. Similarly as between those who claim supre¬ 
macy for Vishnu and those who desire to establish the 
supremacy of Siva, he, despite the fact that he is a strong 
upholder of the supremacy of Siva, identifying him as he 
does with Parabrahman, states that topics of this kind are 
best left untouched —avichdrita ramanlyam. A few exam¬ 
ples ought to suffice to illustrate this middle point of view 
adopted by Sripati:— 

(1) 11. 3. 42. Apicha smaryate. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati states that jlvas are 
of Sivdmia {Jlvdndm Uvdmsatvameva abkidhlyate). He 
protests against the view of others that the words “ Harifi 

This is strictly in conformity with the view of Anandatirtha 
who quotes Kdmdnni kdmarupyamisancharan eshatsdmagdydfmdste^ 
a text quoted by Sripati in his commentary on IV. 4. 22. The term 
Bhagavat means “glorious^’, “ illustrious etc., an epithet 
applied to gods, demi-gods and respectable deities. Here it has to 
be taken to mean Parasiva Brahman. 
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Om !” indicate the splendour of Vishnu and that the Fedas 
establish the supremacy of Vishnu. He holds that these 
are matters which are best left uninquired into {avicharita 
ramamyam). 

(2) 11.3.41. Mantravaniat. 

In commenting on this ^’wifr^j. Sripati states that the 
argument about atmaikya and the suggestion that aima indi¬ 
cates Brakman and not jwa, are matters best left uninquired 
into. If inquired into, they are bound to end in affirming 
bhMa, Knowledge will show that though they are all one, 
to our eyes they (Brahman and jlvci) look as different from 
each other. Srutis also declare superabundantly that 
Brahma and jiva are different. That the jlvas are many 
and eternal is vouched for by numerous texts. Atmaikyatva., 
which is the view propounded by the Advaitins, is accord¬ 
ingly avicharita ramamyam. He quotes Sruti texts like 
Nityb nityanam chetanaicketananam, ekd bahundm^ yb 
vidadhati kamdn, itif^'^ etc., in support of his view. Sripati 
suggests that the Advaita argument would fail here if 
pushed to the full length. 

(3) II. 3. 40. Amsb ndndvyapadesddanyathdchdpi ddia- 
kitavdditvamadfnyata eke. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati strongly urges 
that bheddbheda is the only acceptable theory— tadeva rama- 
Ttlyam. Elaborating, he says that we should understand that 
the jwa is an amsa of the Brahman. Proofs that manifestly 
demonstrate bheda being too strong for rejection, to urge 
anything contrary to it, cannot avail. That Parabrahman 
is the author of creation, that he alone is the controller, that 
he alone invests all with g-ndna, that all the rest are 
separated from him, that he alone wears, as it were, the rest 
and protects every one and destroys all, and obtaining 
updsana from all, gives them what is owing to them as the 
fruits of their action, and grants mbksha to those who desire 
it, and the rest of puruskarthas {dharma, artha and kdmet) 
as the Supreme Lord—if all this is granted, jlva and 
Brahman cannot but be different from each other {Jlva 
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Brahmmibr bhedah). The rest, being not visible to the eye, 
we cannot argue or explain it in any other way— i.e.^ by way 
of the Advaita argument. While therefore jagatsrishti, etc., 
are being proved from authorities by Bhedavadins, to under¬ 
take the role of arguing for mitkyd is not possible. Also, for 
undertaking to prove that dtma svarupa Brahman is 
akfiandaika rasa chinmdtra svarupa, there are no authorities 
available. Further, Parabrahman brings into existence 
many kinds of creations out of his mind, and establish¬ 
ing them with the aid of dkd&a and the panchabhutas, 
entering them as if he were a /wa, and becoming famous 
with many different names and forms, granting to /was 
the experience of bliss and sorrow as they deserve and 
himself staying in them, untouched, and being the authority 
for granting to /was all that they may deserve, separating 
them from the bonds of family life and granting them 
mbksha —when all this is said of Parabrahman in the 
Sdstras, if we are to reject them all as illusion, as re¬ 
quired by the Advaitavadins, then that would be the 
cry of a mad man {unmatta praldpitatvdpdtdi). So it 
is impossible to argue out successfully that theis only 
Brahman under the control of upddhi. 

(4) II. 3. 50. Praveia bheddditichmndntarbhdvdt. 

In the course of his comment on this Sutra, Sripati says 
that the argument that Brahman is only /wa under the con¬ 
trol of upddhi {Brahmanb upddhivdsma /wa iti vddah avi- 
chdrita ramaniyah), is one best left out without argumentation. 
Several Sruti texts like Yatbvd imdni bhutdni /dyante\^^^ 
Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvUdmsau i iti^^'^ etc., are decidedly oppos¬ 
ed to such a view. Also, in Sutras like Utpattirasambhavdt 
iti, etc., Bhagavan Badarayana has at length conclusively 
proved that jwas are eternal and are not created afresh. And 
therefore, in spite of repeated and harassing opposition, the 
two sets of Sruti texts —biKda and abheda —cannot be brought 
into harmony. Therefore in consideration of the arguments 
that the jlva is immortal and is always to enjoy the fruits of 
his actions (bhoktatva) and that he should work out his life 


Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 


^veta, Upa., I. 9. 
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for attaining gnma and that ISmra should be his inner 
being and his controller {aniaryami and niyamaka) and no 
enjoyer of any part of the fruit of his actions, it is decided 
that the jlva is not livara {Jivakrita karmasiddheshtdnishta 
phala bhbktrutvam neivcirasyeii nirniyate). 

(5) II. 4. 18. Vaiseshydttu tadvddaiastadvddah. 

Commenting on this Sutra, Sripati says that it is not 

possible to accept the Advaita theory that postulates the 
identity of the jiva with Tsvara. The statement of the 
Advaitins that during creation Isvara entered the vUva- 
srishti in the form of jlva is also not reasonable. Because 
this theory is obviously contradicted by numerous Sruti 
and Smriti texts. Invented statements like the one that 
an elephant is a horse and that the jwa is I4vara are impos¬ 
sible of proof. It happens that bimba and pratibiinba are 
found in the identical place; but they are different from 
each other. Sruti texts like Yatb vd imdni bkutdni jdyante,^^'^ 
etc., prove clearly that the jlva ^arlra in its chetajia and 
achetanaioxvsx, during creation and destruction, is within the 
control of and subordinate to Parabrahman and that it has no 
independent power whatever. In the Sruti text, Pradhdna 
kshetragnapatir gtmeiah samsdra mbkshastkiti bandha- 
hetuk,^'*‘ it is declared that Parame^vara is the overlord 
{karirti) above all the jlvas, having in his control grace and 
punishment {tirbdhdndmigraha). 

And thus it is concluded that Para^iva Brahman grants 
to all those bhaktas in their final release all happiness and 
Sivatva, according to the Bhramara kltanydya in the nird- 
bhdra form [Nirdbhdratayd) having freed the jlvas from all 
worldly bondage, the result of previous births. This is 
the gist of the whole of the Vedanta as understood from 
the Dvaitddvaita siddhdnta point of view. 

(6) II. 1. 14. Tadananyatvamdrambkana iabdddibhyah. 

Cause and effect are closely connected ; effect indicates 

cause. In this lies ananyatva, i.e., without another; not 
relating to another ; having no other resource left. There 

Taiu. upa., III. 1. Sveta. Upa., IV. 16. 
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can be no effect without a cause for it being found. To 
know that there is nothing beyond cause and effect, is to 
know ananyatva. The Kanada doctrine that there is some¬ 
thing beyond cause and effect is not maintainable. Jiajju 
and sarpa are not connected with each other as cause and 
effect. Karya and Parana are not likewise ananya. Simi¬ 
larly j%va and Brahman^ from the effect of upadhii are de¬ 
scribed as different from each other. But as there is nothing 
beyond Brahman which can be described as real, it would be 
attributing upadhi to Parasiva. But cause and effect (^karya 
and Parana) cannot be described as being one and the same. 
If we are to presume Avidya in Brahman, then darkness 
and light will have been spoken of as being existent in the 
same place which is contradictory. Then we will be 
compelled to attribute agnatva to Brahman himself. This is 
opposed to the Sastras. If we accept that chaiianya is with¬ 
out a second {advitlya), this also will be opposed to the 
Sdstras. Following the Sruti text, Yathbrnandbhilt srijyate 
grihyaiechaP^^ just as the spider which is the cause, 
weaves the delicate web which is the effect and thus shows 
the effect, Paramesvara, as the cause {Pdranarupa), creates 
the chidachiddtmaPa srisPti and in Pralaya he again drags 
the whole of it into himself. In this way, Paramesvara, 
by his creation, care and dissolution of chidachiddtmaPa 
prapancha, demonstrates the doctrine of Pd,rya Parana 
ananyatva. 

Later Critics of Bhedabheda. 

It has been remarked above that the system of Sripati 
has been styled by him as Bhedabhedatmaka Viseshd- 
dvaita.'^^'^ The criticism of Bhedabheda, as propounded 

The YathorV’iinanabhis srijyate grihyatecha is usually a text 
cited in support of the Bheda view. Munda. Upa., I. 1, 7. 

The terms ViSesha and Viiishia may be fully distinguished 
here. Viiishta in ViHshtddvaita means advaita with a distinction ; 
or a kind of advaita that is distinguished (in a particular manner) ; 
a particular, special or distinctive kind of advaita. An advaita charac¬ 
terized by a distinction. It may also mean a superior kind of advaita 
as vitishfa means superior or best of all or excellent. As applied to 
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by Vachaspati Mi^ra in his Bhamati, has been briefly 
referred to above.*^^'^ As Vachaspati Misra lived about the 
9th century A.D., he may be said to represent the Advaita 
view of his time on this doctrine. Other Advaita and 
Visisktddvaita criticism of it will be considered below. 
As the doctrine has also been examined by the Dvaitins 
as well and as Sripati criticizes certain aspects of both 
dvaita and advaita, it seems necessary to set out briefly 
here the dvaita viewpoint taken in regard to this particular 
doctrine and then advert to other criticism. 

Ramanuja’s doctrine, it might be taken to signify the particular or 
peculiar distinction that Ramanuja makes as distinguished from 
Sankara, that Brahman and Prakriti are identical and real entities. 
As vilishfa in Sanskrit is a name of Vishnu, it might, in addition, be 
taken to stress Ramanuja’s particular regard to this deity, whom he 
holds in his Bhdshya as the one God, ns the highest Self or Brahman, 
as the Creator, as the promulgator of the Pancharatra and as per¬ 
vading the whole world (I. 1. 13 ; I. 1. 21 ; I. 4. 4 ; II. 1. 15 ; II. 1. 
23 ; II. 1. 24; II. 2. 35 ; 11. 2. 3). 

VUhha in Viieshddvaita means species, kind or variety ; an 
advaita of a special kind or variety ; in other words, a sort or species 
of advaita which is different from Sankara’s or Ramanuja’s. As 
viiesha also means individuality or particularity, the term viieshddvaita 
may be translated as an advaita doctrine which has an individuality 
of its own. Not only does Sripati assert the reality of Brahman and 
Prakriti but also that the Brahman is possessed of viiesha, i.e., 
attributes. Sripati calls his system Bheddbheddtmaka viteshddvaita. 
In this sense, the \^0'c^vilesha may be taken to distinctly limit or 
qualify the sense of the word {advaita) following it. In other words, 
we would have to describe it as an advaita with a qualification, while 
Ramanuja’s VUishtddvaita would be rightly called an advaita charac¬ 
terized by a distinction. Sripatds name for his system Bheddbheddt¬ 
maka viieshddvaita would thus mean a variety of advaita which 
embodies in itself the bheda and abheda views. Viiesha as used here 
appears to signify nothing more than “peculiar”, “special”, 
“ distinctive ”, “ discriminating ” or “ variety Viiesha is used to 
indicate “ variety,” when it is used at the end of a compound, i.e., 
Bhuta viieshahy — Uttarardmacharita, 4 ; Parimala viieshdn, — Pancha- 
tantra, 1 ; Kadali viieshdh, — Kumdrasambhava, I. 36. Srikantha 
describes his system as &aiva Viiishtddvaita. 

See supra^ Also the Bhdmati Chatussutri by S. S. Suryanara- 
yana Sastri and C. Kunhan Raja, page 175 ; Introduction, p. XIX, 
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The Bh&dabhMa doctrine has been dealt with at some 
length by Anandatirtha in his Tatvbdydta.^^^ The relevant 
passage may be quoted here;— Sa-rva vailakshanyangxkdrdt 
durghatamapi Brakmapramdndt angtkriyata eva jagafo 
bhinncLiH (xbhinnaM utci bkw.ndbhin'na-M lii vikalpxih tatydpi 
ytijyate i Bhinnam chit bhedddi vilisktdt suddham bhinmm 
abhinnam vltyddi anavasta • A bhinnam chit mitkydruplna 
jagatd brahmdpi mithyaiva sydt I Bhinndbhinnam chit dbsha- 
dvayamapi ubhaya vilakshanam chit anirvachanlyatvam 
Brahmana eva patitam I Yad Ivamapi na anirvachamyatvam ‘ 
Brahmanah tar hi jagatopi itasydt i Viivatn satyam ityddi 
Irutlrvachanam atrdpi yuktani i Nasaltan ndsaduchchatl II 
While you accept that Brahman is one having contradictory 
characteristics, though such a conclusion is impossible 
to arrive at, the existence of Brahman is accepted through 
evidence. If this be so, these doubts arise :—Is Brahman 
separate {bhinna) from the world {yagat\ or is he one with 
it (abhinna), or is he both separate and non-separate [bhinnd- 
bhinna) ? If jagat is held to be different {bhinna) from 
Brahman, then he must be held to be absolutely different i 
and no occasion for a doubt can arise as to whether he is 
divided, undivided and both divided and undivided. If 
jagat is held to be undivided from Brahman, then if jagat 
is said to be mithyd (unreal), then Brahman also becomes 
unreal. If it is said that the jagat is both divided and 
undivided from Brahman, then there arises a double 
discrepancy {dosha dvayam). And both the discrepancies 
then become so inexplicable that Brahman himself cannot 
be explained. If Brahman becomes so difficult of explana¬ 
tion, then jagat itself is rediicedto nothingness {nasydt).^'^'^ 
But the Sruti texts declare Vilvam satyam^ etc.®^® {i.e.^ The 

See T. R. Krishnachar’s (Kumbakonam) Edition, p. 241, 
lines 1—2. 

That is, jagat is not merely milhyd, but something worse, 
it is not at all existent. 

The full text of Kig-Veda, 11.24. 12, runs as follows:— 
ViSvam satyam maghavdnayuvdriddpaicham praminanti vratam vam \ 
Praghdnvasya mahatb mahdni satya'satyasya karatfdnt vochatn n 
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jagat exists) and Nasattan nasaduchchate^ etc. (The world 
is true and eternal). 

In the Karmanif'nat-ya^'^^ Anandatirtha touches on this 
question once again. Discussing the nirvi^esha theory, 
he asks whether the vailakshattya of Brahman exists in being 
B/teda, Abheda or BhUabhhia—vsx difference, in non-differ¬ 
ence or in both difference and non-difference. As 
regards Bheda, it has never been accepted by you (the 
Advaiiin) ; but vyavaharika is accepted in the light of 
anirvahatva {i.e., inexplicability). Therefore there is 
really no such thing as vyavaharika ; for if all vyavahdra 
is dispensed with, there is no proof (of anything 
existing thereafter). In vyavahdra., the unreal (mi/hyd) 
and the real {tathya), when put to common test, will prove 
indistinguishable like vapour (from the air) and vapour 
from the tears {dhumabdshpayordhumatvavai). Therefore 
Abhlda cannot be accepted. Consequently there remains 
only BMddbhMa. This too cannot be accepted. In Abheda, 
Brahman is inexplicable {anirvdchya) — Brahmandstatiabda- 
ydh parydyatva. You want to make Brahman and tatiabda 
synonymous with each other. This synonymity cannot 
be accepted because you have discarded viUshana and argue 
nirviieshatva. While you don’t accept viieshatva, you still 
discuss Brahman, assuming tatiabda as synonymous with 
him, which is an attribute. This contradicts your own state¬ 
ment and thus cannot be accepted. You also say that a 
Brahmagnani should not use any other term as synonymous 
with Brahman, if he wishes to attain Brahmatva but still you 
employ the term tat, which is an attributive term and not 
Brahman. Thus your argument ends in contradiction. 
And therefore you have not proved your doctrine— mithyd 
vi&eshya chdsiddhirukta. Therefore, the argument for 
Bheddbheda which relies on the mutual dependence or 
support (anyonydSraya), on unsettledness {anavastd) and on 
a fraudulent device {chakrakam vd,) becomes contradictory 


A work on the Rigveda Brahmaiita^ 1 to 5 khandas—more 
properly called Karma nif^aya mulabhuia Rigvcda bhavah, (See 
Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 247») 
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and has to be rejected even on your own footing. Nor 
can Brahman be explained to be anything else which 
can appeal to knowledge. Therefore, the suggestion of 
bhedabheda becomes contradictory. So, that form of bkeda- 
bheda consisting of vilakskana (contradictory) characteristics 
becomes destroyed {i.e., refuted). 

In his Vishnutattva-Nirnaya^^'^ also, Anandatirtha dis¬ 
cusses the doctrine of Bhedabheda. He says ;— Abhinnascha 
mabliMaUha yatha bhedavivarjitam vyavahdryampruthaktvam 
sydt yevameva gunbhareh i Abheda bhmnaydrbhedd yadivd 
bhedabhinnayoh i Anavastkiti revasya rtavUeshanatdmaith 
mulasambandhamagndtva tasmddekam anamtata vyavaJid- 
ryam viseshena dustarah balatbhareh i Viseshopi svarupcttn 
sa svanii'vdhakatasyacha i iti Byahmatarke '' The Brahma 
Tarka says :—The expression Abheda denotes undivided¬ 
ness {abhinnalvant), as if it were impossible of being divided 
{i.e., incapable of being divided). And the expression vya- 
vahdra denotes absolute difference. So the characteristics 
of Hari {i.e.. Brahman) are absolutely different from those of 
others. If Abheda should mean difference among the divided 
things {bhmnaybrbhedah), or if Abheda is understood to 
mean difference existing between two different things, then, 
in either case, there arises unsettlement. And there can be 
no correct understanding arrived at (in either case). Without 
understanding correctly the relationship of the original {i.e.. 
Brahman), if we begin to argue, then the argument ends in 
false reasoning in understanding about Hari {i.e.. Brahman). 
Because all attributes use the natural forms of Brahman. 
And all attributes are possessed of Hari {i.e.. Brahman). The 
Sruti texts EkamevddvWiydm tanne/iandndsti kinchana 
Mrityossamrityi-imdpndti ya iha ndnevapoAyati Yathbda- 
kam durge vrishtam parvateshu vidhdvati i evam dharman 


922 Krishnamachar’s Edition, page 274. 

. Chch. Upa., IV. 2. 1. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4.19. (In the text iha has been interpreted 
by Anandatirtha thus : iheti ParameSvara rupeshu avayaveshu dharme- 
shucha kinchana nana nastityantah n) 
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pruthakpa&yan tanevamividhavati etc., declare that there is 
only one Being and no others and that great Being is capable 
of becoming the God of Death, just as a big fall of showers 
on the tops of the mountain makes the water roll in torrents 
and fully reach the sea, all characteristics denote that great 
Being to whom alone those attributes apply. Therefore 
that great Being is the possessor of all the infinite gunas 
(qualities) and to him alone they apply in the main. And 
those who thus understand Vishnu in the fulness of his 
character will free themselves from the bondage of samsara 
and enjoy everlasting ananda in his presence {iatsamipe 
sambdate). To muktas, Vishnu is an object of shelter {d^ra- 
yabhuta) ; and under him all those muktas serve and l^vara 
is the Overlord of all. This is the declaration of Parama 
Smfi. The Sruti texts Amrutasyaisha setuh^ So'smite 
sarvdn kdmdn saha Brahmand vipasckita,e.tc., clearly state 
that the Lord Vishnu is the great bridge for the muktas to 
pass over free from bondage to the everlasting enjoyment 
of dtianda and he that thus passes over the bridge enjoys 
eternal happiness as the result of realizing of what all he 
desired to enjoy by the side of Brahman {Sarvdn kdmdn 
saha Brahmand). The Pddma Ptirdna states that all the 
Srutis exult in glorifying the innumerable and infinite 
qualities of the great Overlord (Vishnu) and therefore Nara- 
yana is the only faultless and all-bliss. This is the final 
conclusion. 

In his commentary on the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad 
also, Anandatirtha refers to the Bheddbheda doctrine.® 

In order to declare that there is no bheddblteda^ the word 
iha is used in Sruti texts Ekamevddvitlyam tanneha ndndsti 
kinchana Mritybssamrityumdpnbti ya iha ndneva 
paiyatP^'*, In the forms as well as characteristics of Para- 
mesvara, there is no distinction or difference ; nor is there 
anything that can be considered higher or equal to him. 
This means that there is nothing equal to or higher than 

~ Kafha Upa., IV. 14. Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

T. R. Krishnamachar’s Edition, Brikad. Upa., pp. 492-493. 

Chck. Upa., IV, 2. 1. Brihad. Upa., IV, 4. 19, 
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I^vara, or one who can be said to excel him in any respect. 
And therefore Parabrahman is the highest of all (beings). 
And the bhMdbheda view is thus refuted because the term 
bheddbheda itself is of contradictory import {viruddhbbhaya 
samybga iva sabdak). (It is just like a clubbing together of 
two contradictory thoughts in a single expression.) And 
the Sruti does not imply such a contradiction, because the 
illustration given in it explains that there is no bheddbheda. 
The illustration in the Sruti text is :— Yathodakam durge 
vrishtam parvateshu vidhdvati i Evam dharmdn pruthak 
pa^yan tan evdnuvidhdvati ii etc. As the rain which falls 
on the top of a mountain naturally flows down as a stream 
to find its own destination, similarly all different character¬ 
istics found in various things go to Him, the great Overlord. 
This clearly shows that He is quite different from other 
things. Hence there cannot be any bheddbheda^ for he is 
quite out and out different from all others. Bhedena daria- 
nddvdpi bheddbhedena darsandt i Vis/mbr gundndm rupdndm 
tadamgdndm mukhddindm i Tathd dariana kdldttu kshipra- 
mem tamo vrapet, etc., as declared in the Brahmdnda 
Purdna. The Srutis and the Sdstras generally denote 
distinctly bheda only and not bheddbheda. The character¬ 
istics of Vishnu as well as his various features, although 
equal in Himself, yet are absolutely different from those 
other beings in the world. The Sruti texts Jyushtam 
yadd pasyatyanyamisam asya makimdnamiti vita&dkah l 
Dvdsuparnau sayujau sakhdyau i Vo veda nihitam guhdydm 
parame vydman I Sd'snute sarvdn kdmdn saha Brahmand 
vipaschita iti^^° i Etamdna^idamayam dtmdnam upasa7tkramya 
ya imdn Idkdn kdmdnm kdmarupyanusancharan^^^ OioA the 
text beginning with Athdtdnanddsya mlmdmsd bhavati 
and ending with Manushyddi brahmdntdndm muktdyidm 
dnande &atagtina viseshaichdc/iyate sate i Muktdndmcha 
aya^n vibeshah i Srbtriyasyacka akdmahatasyeti viieshandt i 
Nahi Brahmddxndm anadPiigatah srutyarthah keshamchi- 
dasti I Na cha Brahmana eva kechatia kdmahatdh kecha^ia 
akdmahatdh ityatra pramdnamasti i Tas mat Srdtriya iti 
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frapta ^ruti phalatvdn muktyuchchyate i Akdmahatatvancha 
mukhyam muktasyaiva ii clearly declare that a mukta, 
by virtue of his realization, has finally attained what he 
desired— mukti or Bmkmapada. The Sruti texts no¬ 
where accord sanction that a realized person {mukta) 
will have anything more to aspire for. The expression 
Athdidnandasya mimdmsd bhavati^'^’^ declares that begin¬ 
ning from the state of “man” to the state of “Brahman” all 
enjoy dnanda from one to hundred parts according to their 
merits as muktas. This itself is the chief characteristic of 
muktas. The attributes irbtriyasyacha and akdmcikxfasyacha 
also do not in any way allow the muktas a position any whit 
higher than {adhigatak) the Brahman stage. Therefore the 
expression srotriya (one who obtained the result declared in 
the Srutis) clearly means that the mukta has realized what 
he ought to obtain as the result,— i.e., the highest state, the 
state of a mukta Brahman. He has no desire beyond mukti. 
Hence akdmahatak. Therefore srotriyas are declared to 
be those who have obtained fully their desires.**”^ These are 
therefore declared in the Bhdrata as dptakdmak, i.e., tho.se 
who have realized their desires, i.e., those who have nothing 
else to desire, mukti being the final stage and there being 
nothing beyond it. When Bheda has once been proved all 
round, we cannot revert to a discussion of A bheda or of 
Bheddbheda, as both of these are proved to be non-existent. 
For it has been proved that there is no such thing as bheda- 
bheda in Vishnu considered as Parabrahman. 

If BheddbhMa cannot be maintained, then either Bheda 
or Abheda will have to go. Sripati’s position is that either 
extreme is impossible in view of the two different types of 
texts we have to deal with in the Srutis. As against 
Advaita, he thinks that neither an attributeless Brahman nor 
an illusory world can be successfully maintained. As 
against Dvaita, Sripati’s contention is that stressing only 

Cfuh. Upa., III. 13. 7. ~~ 

Cf. Anandatirtha in Brihad. Upa., III. 4, 14 :—Prapta Sruti 
phalatvattu srotriyati prdptd mokshmah n (See Krishnachar’s Edn., 
p. 493). 
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one set of Sruti texts defining the Dvaita viewpoint as 
against the weight of the other set expounding the A dvaita 
position, would be tantamount to rejecting the authority of 
the latter. Sripati’s cardinal point is that Bhldavadins fail 
to recognize the Abheda Sutras. They differ, in his 
opinion, from Bauddhas only to a small extent: while 
Bauddhas reject all Srulis ; Bhedavddms reject only a part 
of them. The difference is thus one of quantity and 
no more.’^*^ But Bhedins may urge—as they have—that 
there may be what seem like contradictions between Sruti 
texts. It will not do to say that there are such contradic¬ 
tions. It is your duty not to treat them as contradictory, 
for have you exhausted all the Srutis to say conclusively 
that they are contradictions t It is difficult to prove such 
a contradiction. It only shows that you are not able to 
harmonise all the Sruti texts into a consistent whole. 
A Sruti text says \—‘Gmid sruidk saviruddkascha deve 
santayaisrutd api naivdtra iankd i Ckintyd chintyduka 
tathaiva doshdh srutdkha nagnaivihi iathd pratltdk {Sau- 
par'tia Sruti). The qualities described in the Srutis 
are, though appearing apparently contradictory, really 
not so; because God is faultless, and nothing could be 
doubted of Him which is of contradictory import. In view 
of the fact that His nature could not be fully understood, 
the alleged contradictions cannot either be proved or harmo¬ 
nised by us within our limited range (of knowledge). 
And thus they go for mere observations without any 
proof. God is faultless ; nor are the Srutis contradictory 
in this regard. So runs the Sauparna Sruti, quoted by 
Anandatirtha in his commentary on the Sutra, Sarva- 
dharmdpapattescha (II. 1. 38).®^® 


A similar criticism is offered by Anandatirtha in regard to 
the lack of difference between those who hold the Bauddha and 
the gunyavada doctrines. (See Aiiandatirtha’s Aitnvyakhyam, 
II. 1. 29-33.) 

Anaiidatirtha’s Brahma-Suit a. Bhashya, II. 1.38. The Jaina 
doctrine is rejected by the Sutrakara, according to Anandatirtha, 
because on account of the impossibility of contradictory attributes 
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Another point urged by Sripati against Dvaita- 
vadins is their extreme insistence on the difference 
between ghata and pata {gkatapatayor atyanta blteda- 
vadinah). As to this point it may be pointed out that 
some Bhedavadins have anticipated this point and answered 
it at some length. Among these, Jayatirtha stands easily 
first. Commenting on the Sutra, Asaditi chenna pratishUJm 
Pi&tratvdt (II. 1. 8), Jayatirtha in his Nyaya Sudhd sets 
out the truth underlying the criticism that Bhedavadins 
attach undue importance to the gkatapata vada. In 
its ultimate analysis, this criticism reduces itself to a 
denial of kartrtUva to Brahman, What is behind and 
beyond ghata and pata} There is the kartru, whose 
existence cannot be denied. If his existence is denied, 
then not only the bhMa between ghata and pata is denied, 
but also the existence of the creator of this distinction, 
i.e., the kartru. If ghata and pata are not in existence, 
there is no kartrutva behind them. 

If there is no kartrutva, then there is no topic to 
start with. Then, there will be, in consequence, no 
discussion. If we have to accept the existence of ghata 
and pata, then we have to accept the existence of 
kartrutva. Without kartrutva, ghata and pata could not 
have come into existence. In the Sutra, the term 
pratishedha rmtra declares kartrutva to Isvara, because 
his kartrutva is beyond denial. The lordship of L^vara is of 
an all-pervasive nature and it is his special characteristic 
and there it is beyond the control of another. Much 
less is it capable of interruption (or prohibition). The 
indeclinable term matra (in this Sutra) indicates his perva¬ 
sive character in its entirety. The words pratishMha matra 
accordingly imply that injunctions cannot predominate over 
him {prattshP-dha matra babdb vidheraprddhdnyam laksha- 
yati). Therefore kdrya and kdrana would have become in¬ 
operative without a kartru, for example ghata and pata. 

being represented as being in one and the same thing. (See Ibid., 
II. 2. 32-34.) The same reasoning would apply to the co-existence 
of Bhldabheda. (See also Anandatirtha’s A(iuvyakhydna, II. 2.29-34.) 
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G/iata and />afa depend purely for their coming into 
existence in their particular forms upon a karlru. Obviously 
ghata could not have had any existence as such before 
it was made, though the material out of which it was 
made was in existence. If there is no kartru^ in spite 
of the materials available in the forms of katya and 
kdrana, nothing could be brought into definite form. The 
kartru being undeniable [anishedhataya para pratUshepena 
pratlyate) he avails himself of the kdrya and kdrana and 
brings into manifestation isrishti) as the potter having 
under his control the material earth and the wheel brings 
into existence several forms of ghaia. Thus it is proved that 
the kartru uncontradiclingly possesses in himself by his in¬ 
herent powers both the powers of {Devasyesha svabhdvoyam) 
kdrya and kdrana. Just as if we deny the existence of the 
potter, we cannot predicate the making of the pot, in the 
same way, if we deny the kartru, we are reduced to denying 
the utility of the truth of the illustrative example, viz., the 
existence of the ghata, for we should in such circumstances 
have not realized its existence, but only ended in arriving 
at its non-existence. If we attempt to predicate that 
there is such a thing as a non-existent ghata, the very 
idea itself cannot be supported in any form, because its 
very existence is a nullity {abhdvdt). If we want to 
prove nullity (abhdva) through an illustration, the question 
of Mam and its character must first be illustrated and 
understood. What is bhdva and what is abhdva and what 
are their respective characteristics? It is possible to 
describe bhdva svarupa from example, but it is not possible 
to do so in the case of abhdva svarupa. Where we deny 
bhdva svarupa, there we have to infer the existence 
of abhdva svarupa. That is why the word ntdtra is 
used in this Sutra. It comes to this : By merely denying 
the bhdva rupa which can be attained, we will be 
imagining a non-existent state. This is not what is intend¬ 
ed by the Sutra. It does not attempt to describe 
anything beyond bhdva dharma. It is because it seeks 
to establish the bhdva svarupa that the illustrative example 
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of ghata has been sought (by Dvaitavadins). Therefore 
it is that the bJidva and abhdva of ghata svarupa cannot be 
dispensed with by their mere denial so long as kartruiva 
remains in the kuidla, whose dharma is clearly to be 
understood. The non-mention of kuldla cannot remove 
him from existence. How then can his existence be 
established? It is said that the term mdtra in this Sutra 
indicates the absolute independence of the potter in regard 
to his discretion as to the forms the pots should take 
[mdtru iabdohi sdkalye vartate). Nobody can hinder his 
independence (in this regard). The thought of denial of 
kartrutva was only adduced by the upholders of the opposite 
doctrine {parenaiyoktatvdt). The phrase pratishMha mdtra 
interferes with the independence of the kartru against this 
injunction. Thus, if it is stated that he partook of only 
food, it is understood that he left other things alone and 
partook of food only. Therefore, the mind of the partaker 
of food is signified—his kartrutva is signified in regard to 
the kind of food he has chosen to take, i.e., that he has 
taken only food and not anything else. This peculiar turn 
of mind indicates only a mind which predicates one that is 
thinking of a bhdva svarupa and not abhdva svarupa. 
Therefore, the use of the phrase pratishMha mdtra indicates 
that the mind is fixed on bhdva svarupa and not on abhdva 
svarupa. The topic to be proved is of two kinds: 
svatantram and paratanfram (independent and dependent). 
Paratantra is further divided into bhdva and abhdva. 
Bhdva is in turn sub-divided into cMiana and acheiana. 
While abhdva does not come under the headings of ckeiana 
and achetana, what is the utility of considering abhdva as 
belonging to one of these two categories ? However, we 
cannot even assume, for example, that there is in existence 
some one, a very intelligent man, but who never had 
actually his existence. What then is the use of saying, in 
such a case, that such a person (an intelligent person) never 
actually existed and that such a person has never been found ? 
A discussion which leaves away the actual connected 
argument and premises a point of no consequence whatever, 
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is impertinence {atiprasangat). Of course, the Sruti text 
Tan manb kurute does not concede this impertinence. 
Otherwise, the correct conclusion cannot be arrived at. 
If the term pmtishedha matra had a meaning contradictory 
to the Srutis^ then, the Srutis cannot be harmonised. 
The term asat in the Sutra only shows Brahman and 
denotes solely bheda, difference. And this meaning the 
opponent has to contradict because Brahman becomes a 
term of plurality. There cannot be many Brahmans 

independent of each other. Therefore Brahman is defined 
here by the term asat. Truly, the phrase pratishedha matra 
used in the Sutra is intended only to indicate the insistence 
to be laid on the right use of one’s intellect for interpreting 
in a feasible manner the Srutis in an harmonious way, 
avoiding thereby all contradictions. Many commentators, 
while accepting the unusual matter contained in this 
Sutra, and conceding the dharma of bhava, have doubted 
the existence of abhava but left it however in a state 
of doubt. We cannot fit in bhava with abhava dharma 
and abhava with bhava dharma. Because there is 
demonstrably no proof available to fit in the characteristics 
of bhava and abhava with the characteristics of their abhava 
and bhava dharmas ; because they are decidedly of an oppo¬ 
site nature. Between two white cloths, a comparison may 
be easily effected, but not between two unconnected things 
like meru and mandira {i.e., a mountain and a house). More¬ 
over, there is no connection whatever between bhava and 
abhava and it is never possible to effect a comparison 
between the two because of their contradictory character. 
A reasonable comparison between two things is possible 
only when both possess the identical qualities and not other¬ 
wise. Take, for instance, a buffalo and a horse. They 
cannot be compared, because of the inimical and opposite 
characters they are naturally endowed with. Such is the 
nature of bhava and abhava. Their very natures make 
them the opposite of each other and exclude the one from 
the other. A ghata can never assume by Itself that form 
{i.e., the form of a ghata). The dharma of one particular 
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thing cannot be made by itself, so that dharma and 
dharmi cannot be one and the same, unless the dharmi 
is acted upon by the dharma. It, therefore, comes to this : 
dharma is the property of a particular thing, which can be 
clearly seen in the dharmi as its property. That which is 
made known by its peculiar qualities, i.e., its distinguishing 
property, that is called its dharmi (the possessor of a 
dharma is dharmi)- Dharmi is the possessor of the dharma, 
i-e„ the characteristic property. It is not possible to 
describe these two— dharma and dharmi —in any other mode. 
Bhava and abhava, therefore, cannot be established by any 
other means beyond their actual essential properties. 
Otherwise, the discussion regarding g:kata and pata will be 
evidently out of the way if the characteristics not existing 
in one are assumed to be as if they were existent. This 
leads to a result undesirable. How can it be said that 
bhava and abhava do not possess the dharmi bhava ? Why 
not abhava be considered to be absence of dharma of the 
bhava} Two dissimilar objects which are possessed of dif¬ 
ferent properties compared with two white cloths possessing 
the same comparable characters are instances for compari¬ 
son between bhava and abhava. As an illustration, two white 
cloths may be compared in regard to their respective 
characteristics for obtaining a knowledge of them. Simi¬ 
larly, as an illustration of abhava, may be mentioned mem 
and mandira, the characteristics of which are dissimilar. 
The characteristics found in meru are not found in mandira. 
In this way, abhavarupa is illustrated. In the same manner, 
the characteristics of ghata being absent in pata, any 
comparison between the two (objects) cannot hold good, for 
in the ghata is involved the earth for its original property, 
while that is not found in the pata. In this way, all objects 
of a contradictory character—which are different from each 
other—ar'^ stated to be possessed of opposing properties. 
Hence the idea of bhdvdbhdva being considered as abhdvd- 
bkdva and associated with such dharma is repudiated. As 
to things which last eternally and those which are liable to 
eventual destruction, even though they do possess certain 
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contradictory properties, their qualities have still to be consi¬ 
dered in describing them. The same cannot be said of two 
similar things like &ukla pata —two white pieces of cloth. 
Because the two white cloths are similar to each other in 
their qualities. The same should hold good in the case of 
all objects of comparison. The opponent has always agreed 
that two dissimilar things do not agree in their properties. 
And it is not possible to discover any points of similarity 
in two things of dissimilar nature. If, in this manner, we 
proceed to compare two dissimilar objects, which from their 
very nature are patently different from each other and begin 
to describe the qualities of each for purposes of comparison, 
we will only end our argument in incoherent talk. 

If we still insist on so comparing existing things with 
things non-existing {i.e., bhavabhava) with their respective 
opposing properties {ab/idvabhava), then it results in the in¬ 
consistency that the properties and the things possessed of the 
properties (dharmddharmi) cannot be differentiated. Then, 
there can be no restriction of thought in understanding 
things existing with their properties and things non-existing 
and their properties {bhdvatvena abhdvasya cha abhdvasya 
bhdvatvena) so that things existing may be described as non¬ 
existing—as argued in the Nydya Mimdmsa under the heads 
of Prdgabkdva^ Pradhvamsdhhdva and Atyantdbhdva,. And 
then finally a comparison will prevail in knowing which 
things existed and which non-existed. Such must not be 
the way employed for knowing the correct properties of 
things to arrive at a correct conclusion. The whole world 
will not consider such conclusions as deserving of any value. 
Therefore, the terms bhdva and rupa are terms indicating 
properties of particular things. And hence we have to 
understand things existent and things non-existent as we 
come into contact with such of them according to the 
context in which they are referred to. This is the proper way 
of interpreting. Should a reader be taught to lay down a 
rule for himself as to how to understand the usage (of bhdva 
and abkdva) in the context in which they are referred to ? 
The latter part of the question suggests the answer for the 
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former. (He must discover the proof and draw the inferences.) 
However, certain things—either existent or non-existent- 
such as ghata, etc., really never existed before. In order 
to illustrate how a thing which never existed before could 
be brought into existence, i.e,^ to give an instance of 
prdgabhava —-reference may be made to the utility of things 
such as the earth, which when made into a rounded ball-like 
thing) can be converted into a ghata of any form that one 
likes. This shows how a thing {paddrtha) could be used 
and what its properties are. Out of the material earth, a 
form has been brought into existence which did not exist 
before. The inference is that a form not existent before 
[prdgabhava) has come into existence. According to the 
abheda theory, the dharma-dharmi bhdva is not considered 
as an attribute of quality [vUesha iaktyd samgackchata Hi). 
This may be right for that theory. But as regards the 
second [abkdva) it is, as in the case of the first, unyielding 
and the properties of are likewise neglected. Who¬ 

ever accepts the fact that ghata can be made from a rounded 
ball of earth, admits also the existence of bhdva ; whoever 
admits that a thing existent is liable to destruction, he 
should be held to admit both prdgabhava and pradhvamsd- 
bhdva. Whence ghata is brought into its form, it cannot 
be compared with a non-existing thing like pata. Nor can 
it be interpreted in terms of the non-existing thing pata. 
Accordingly the states of prdgabhava and pradhvamsd- 
bhdva may be described as subjects for comparison to con¬ 
vince one of how a non-existent thing came into existence 
and also how it can undergo destruction. This is the only 
way to arrive at the right conclusion by interpreting the 
terms used in a particular context. In order to indicate 
that many things could in this way be compared in order to 
arrive at the correct conclusion, the plural indeclinable hi 
is used by the Acharya (Anandatirtha) in the text [Pratha- 
mehi, II. 20. 14, in his Anuvydkhydna). The topic and the 
matter relating to the topic are related in the same way 
as the supporter and the supported. In order to illustrate 
this view, the Acharya uses the locative case. In all such 
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illustrations, one has to bear in mind the chief topic and 
how the matters relating to it should be viewed and com¬ 
pared, so that the primary and secondary thoughts may not 
be mixed up {gauna mukhyatva vivakshabhavasya sthiiatvat 
id). Thus it has been clearly proved how hhava and abhava 
are so intermixed in discussion by argumentators, thus prov¬ 
ing the contradictory conclusion they arrive at, which bears 
testimony in itself to be against the teaching of Sruti texts. 
Now, the Sutrakara, having proved that there is no 
contradiction between Srud texts, explains how the term 
Asat should be understood in the correct manner, so that 
such explanation might be in harmony with all Srud texts 
and at the same time disallow all other methods of argumenta¬ 
tion that might be in contradiction with it, and proceeds to lay 
down the next Sutra : A pi tati tadvat prasangddasamanja- 
sam{ll. 1.9). If we discussed the term in this manner, 
contradictory to the Srud texts, then our discussion will 
end in disagreement with them {asamanfasam). And thus 
this expression asaman]asam would lead us to assume that 
the Vi&va (universe) has come into existence without a maker 
[kartru). How is this ? If we are to accept the theory that 
Jagatkartrutva should be assigned to abhava, then we would 
have to say that there exists nothing else than abhava. Then 
Isvara and all others would have had to come into existence 
out of abhava. But it is not so. For if Isvara is ignored 
and denied to be the maker of the jagat, then we will have 
none else to hold responsible for creation, etc. And there¬ 
fore obviously this is not the meaning of the Srud text and 
therefore it should not be said that in Pralaya nothing 
existed including Isvara and all other minute forms of 
embryonic matter capable of bringing about creation again. 
It is therefore to prove clearly, by way of illustration, that 
there were at Pralaya all forms of matter in their undestroy- 
able condition that ghata was chosen to exemplify how 
non-existent things can be brought into creation by the 
maker—the kartru —by means of different kinds of matter 
existing in embryo. The Sutrakara thus formulated the 
last Sutra, only to declare that everything— i.e., all matter— 
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was existent in its embryonic form at Pralaya (asa/) and 
not that nothing was existent at Pralaya. To accept the 
latter proposition would be wrong. Because, the illustra¬ 
tion of the ghata has been brought in only to drive home 
this point. The all-pervasive character of Paramatman is 
amply proved by evidences, which are not liable to destruc¬ 
tion. These evidences are clear proofs to illustrate the 
minute embryonic existence of everything during Pralaya 
under the all-pervasive control of Parame^vara. Where 
are these proofs available and what Srutis establish this 
position? The Bhashyakara (in his Anuvyakhyana) estab¬ 
lishes it in connection with the expression Sarva naseshvapi 
Hi, etc., occurring in II. 1. There the word 

Sarva not only includes those existing at present but 
also all those that have been existing for all time. In order 
to remove the apparent inconsistency involved in this 
statement, he points out that from the given premises the 
conclusion follows that the Paramatman’s all-pervasiveness 
is at the root (of the position) {Puruskasya vydpti mulam 
anumdnamuchckyaie). The illustration itself amply proves 
the statement without contradiction. Therefore it follows 
clearly as an inference that in Pralaya, Paramesvara and 
everything else (favouring srishti) did actually exist {sat 
bkdva) in an embryonic form. If it is suggested by the 
opponent that the jagat originated from abhdva kartrutva, 
even that is destroyed by his own argument. Because if 
the Pralaya was such as to leave no vestige of a Purusha, if 
abhdva VHva kartrutva is to occur, even the very occasion 
for such a kalpana (assumption) disappears. Because such 
an assumption evidently has to fall back for its support on 
the kartrutva of the Purusha, which was ex hypothesi, de¬ 
stroyed at the Pralaya. Verily in this world, if the kuldla 
did not exist before the ghaia came into existence, no one 
could have had the idea of its maker {Nahi loke 

See Anuvydkhyana, II. 1. 16, where the full text of the pas¬ 
sage occurs: Sarvaiiaieshvapi sada iishfatvat yasya kasydfyuh | 
Ndtbyam vimaidpi sydmatatvdt kartru ieshavdn ii Dharmd'dharmd- 
irayatvma svikdrybpi nirdlaye i| Andditv&t iii ii 
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pragutpaiteh kulaldbhavaybh saibrabMvo ghatasya kartd 
dvishtah). They would have necessarily asked who is this 
kuldlat Naturally one who had not seen the maker, would 
at once reply, “ He is the maker of a pot ” and thus free 
himself of the confusion. Again, when in the struggle that 
ensued between Sunda and Upasunda,®*'' when countless 
numbers fell down, there still remained one who was the 
chief cause of their struggle. Thus, there has been never 
an instance where everything went to destruction along with 
the karlru as it is opposed to the principle of kartrutva for 
z. karlru cannot destroy himself {P7atu ndia kartuh Puru- 
shasya aviiishlatd). Nor while destroying what existed till 
then, can one prevent from coming into existence what is 
going to come into existence in the future. Since he cannot 
foresee what is going to come into existence in the future, 
much less is it within his power to prevent it from coming 
into existence. It really conges to this : leaving the kartru¬ 
tva quite free for what is to come into existence in the 
future in due course, he must say that only what has been 
existent—in the present—has been destroyed. If not. the 
premises assumed will be overruled and contradicted. It 
cannot be granted for a moment that destruction is possible 
for all three periods of time—past, present and future— 
for no one has any control over what is going to befall at 
the next moment. Nor can it be proved. But if it is to 
be assumed that the destruction of what is going to 
happen is also possible, then it has to be described as an 
anomaly®®* {tatra vyabMchdrasydt). 

See the Mahabharaia for the story of Sunda and Upasunda. 
'rhese were two brothers, the sons of Nikumbha. They secured a 
boon from the Creator that they would not die until they should kill 
themselves. On the strength of this boon, they grew very oppressive 
and Indra had at last to send down a lovely nymph named Tilottama, 
and while quarrelling for her, they killed each other—leaving Tilot¬ 
tama alone. 

Vyahhicharah is going away from*, deviation; or leaving the 
right course. Hence an irregularity, anomaly or exception to a rule. 
In Logic, a fallacious heiUy the presence of the hetu without the 
sddhya. 
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Pralaya^^^ is the complete destruction of everything 
that has, during the course of ages, been brought into 
existence. Thus, Pralaya is the destruction of existing 
things. There is, however, no reason to co-relate livara 
abhavatva with Pralaya. Therefore, there is no reason 
to predicate that Pralaya indicates such a destruction 
as to include the destruction of Isvara, etc. It is thus clear 
that to assume that nothing existed at the time of Pralaya 
and that everything had been destroyed is a clear 
contradiction. Both the Sutrakara and the Bhashyakara 
accordingly left this point for inference on the part of 
their disciples without dwelling at length on it. However, 
this was hinted at by the Sutrakara in the first words 
of the Sutra beginning with A pi tat^, etc. The Bhashya¬ 
kara asks : What is the profit to be derived from a proof 
which establishes such a Pralaya (as evidences the de¬ 
struction of everything including the kartru) ? Therefore 
laya evidently means the destruction of everything else 
existing except jiva and livara which are indestructible. 
And this is the ordinary inference to be drawn. Now, 
we have to prove whether in Pralaya, the jlva and Isvara 
did actually exist. To meet this point, the following 
inferential proofs are available:—At destruction, the 
dharma (matter) and dharmi (properties of matter) were 
never interfered with. In order to drive home this fact, 
the term api in the Sutra is used. The dual term 
tau indicates that jlvatma and Isvara did exist. During 
Pralaya, dharma and dharmi (matter and its properties) 
did continue. Dharma also includes the opposite adharma. 

Pralaya : Pra + laya : a condition in which the exiiausted state 
is allowed to lie in an inactive condition, only to be rejuvenated and 
allowed to gain power and start and grow again afresh, as if quite 
new, In other words, Pralaya is a dormant condition of inactive 
existence. In the compound word Pralaya, laya means lurking or 
hiding. How modern science is approaching this ancient doctrine of 
Pralaya is thus expressed by a scientific writer in closing a series of 
papers in “ The New World Picture “ The idea of the eternal 
dissolution of matter into waves and the materialization of waves 
back into matter, has now some experimental foundation/^ 
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Dharma and adharma, which are always associated with 
the jlvatma^ can never undergo destruction. There¬ 
fore, even in Pralaya, though the form of nara^^° (human 
form) underwent change, dharma or adharma still remained 
with the bhdva. But if it is objected that this is only an 
arbitrary proof intended to gain ground for alleging that 
l^vara and his kartrutva existed even during Pralaya, the 
reply is that the word diraya used in the Sruti text 
{Pralaya kaMvarll dJuirmah sd&rayah) clearly proves 
that Pralaya also sought the asylum of I^vara. It sought 
refuge in Isvara saying, “Now, I have done my portion 
of the dharma as per your will” {Dharmatvdt iddmmtana 
dharmavat). Even dharma is represented as having 
subjected itself to the kartrutva of Isvara in its work 
of destruction. Evidently the seeking of this kind of 
refuge which results in subjecting Pralaya dharma itself 
to the kartrutva of Isvara makes it nothing more than 
perform the function of a jlva. The fact is that in Isvara 
alone the kdrana chetanatva exists;' It is not possible 
to eradicate this kartrutva from Isvara, who is the sole 
repository of all causes. It is not within the physical 
power of any one force beyond Isvara to remove from Isvara 
his kartrutva and kdratmtva and place it in another 
{Nachdfindriyaybk dharmddharmaybh adhishthdtritvam 
livarddanyasya upapadyate). Therefore it should be impera¬ 
tively agreed to that in Pralaya the controlling power 
over dharmd-dharmi and the jivdtma does exist along 
with Paramapurusha. 

Verily, if it is to be agreed that bhdva only existed 
in Pralaya, then it is not necessary for us to admit 
that dharmd-dharmi existed separately seeking asylum in 
Isvara. This point must be made clear—whether bhdva 
is separate from dharmd-dharmi or included in it. Do 
you mean to say that the characteristics of dharmd-dharmi 
exist in the cause or in the effect or in both during 
Pralaya t Or, if it is granted that Sat signifies akdramitva, 

Nara means dpstia ^ahila jivdtma, i.e., the jiva taken with 
his taint, 
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then the reply is that we have to accept for granted 
that nothing existed. The contradiction thus arises that 
those things that existed from eternity did exist in 
Pralaya. In certain places, it is also said that everything 
existed during creation. However, nothing came into 
existence during creation which never existed before or 
during Pralaya. If it were otherwise, karya which existed 
from beginningless eternity would have gone without a 
karana. Because from A sat, there can be no cause for 
action. (That is, from non-existence, there can be no 
existence.) All causes leading to creation will have to 
be considered as having ceased to exist. Let it be so. 
If it is agreed that from a certain cause not foreseen, 
srishti came into existence in the beginning, then Pralaya 
also should be agreed to have come into existence from 
some unforeseen cause. It, therefore, naturally follows 
that there was in existence something unforeseen from 
beginningless time. This, therefore, has to be assumed. 
Such a thing did exist in Pralaya. Even the present 
existing thing came out of that unforeseen cause which 
was existing from beginningless time, wherefrom our 
present premises came into discussion. As we agree 
to this, the other also will have to be agreed to in 
the same way. It cannot be asked whether there existed 
no cause in the beginning of time. In the same way, 
Pralaya shows plainly that there was enough cause for 
it, Pralaya being the proof for it. How ? In Pralaya 
itself, sufficient illustration of what previously existed from 
beginningless time, the cause of which could not be 
ascertained, is fully proved. Else, there would not have 
been sufficient cause for Pralaya. Pralaya did not destroy 
beginningless time. If not, how could effect come 
into play without any cause .»* Therefore, we have rightly to 
infer that cause and effect did exist in the interval of time 
between the beginning of creation and its end {i.e., Pralaya ); 
just because there existed things unforeseen in Pralaya, 
therefore we have to infer that gause for it did exist 
in Pralaya, 
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To understand even ddikala, we have to infer the 
unforeseen causes which existed before in beginningless 
time and thereby seek to establish the causes which 
brought about mahadddi kdrana.^^^ This must be clearly 
said. In ddikdla, nothing could be foreseen. Later on, 
out of the unforeseen causes that existed previously, 
things came into existence, and helped to give rise to 
ddyam. That which previously did not exist later 
came into existence. This is the general saying. This 
removes the doubt. If so, we ask that which did not 
exist previously, how did it come into existence 
later ? However that may be, it is not questioned how 
that which was not in existence even before the time of 
Pralaya came into existence later. We explain usually 
that which was not in existence previously came into 
existence later. This explanation is objectionable because 
how could it be possible that what never existed before 
should have subsequently come into existence ? That 
could not possibly be. If there was nothing that could 
as efficient cause {iiimitta kdmna) give rise to the 
existence of everything, though not seen by us, creation 
would not have been possible in the beginning of time. We 
never said for a moment that what we never saw did never 
exist. Then, how is it possible to say that what¬ 
ever came into existence in the beginning of time 
{Adikdla) such as mahadddi, came out of nothing 
as its cause ? If creation came into existence in the begin¬ 
ning, we cannot say, however, it came out of nothing as 
such an assumption would be a clear contradiction, because 
all unforeseen things cannot come within our observation, 
even if we desired. Then, why should we not assume that 
maftadddi came into existence during creation out of some 
unforeseen causes which are not known to us ? As the 
Unforeseen causes cannot be closely examined by us, even 

Mahat is the second of the twenty-five elements or tattvas 
recognized by the Sankhyas. In Sankhya philosophy, Mahat 
stands for the great principle, the intellect (distinguished from 
filanas)^ the second of the twenty-five elements alpoYe referre4 tOt 
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if we desired, as it is beyond our reach, we have simply to 
grant the existence of the unforeseen causes, in order to 
bring into existence the mahadddi srishti. Then, let it be 
granted that from unforeseen causes only things came into 
existence. We cannot, however, deny that there was 
nothing unseen before, for it is not possible to prove such 
a statement. In order to gain a correct understanding we 
have to lean upon a particular conclusion, which is indispu¬ 
table in order to establish what we seek to prove. If you 
cannot grant that there existed what was beyond your 
perception, then there would be no cause whatever for 
anything to come into existence. In that case, where is 
any Pralaya at all and where, the proof for it 1 Pralaya 
also, in such a case, would be rendered apramdnika and 
would be impossible of belief. Because you did not see it 
with your own eyes. Even so, I^vara and others, whether 
they existed or not in Pralaya^ cannot be perceived by you 
and even a statement about Pralaya would not stand as 
proved. And so the opponent will have his statement 
disproved. This is what we have to understand. Neces¬ 
sarily in Pralaya, we have to assume that certain things 
I should have existed which were capable of bringing into 
I existence creation in the beginning of time. It is thus : The 
I creation of the Universe is a series of creations in one 
I continuous flow {Viivasanidnoyam driiya santdna sunyaih 
'I santdndbkirdrabdhah santdnatvdt dramya santdnavat) which 
I cannot be understood by those who are devoid of a continu- 
I ous flow of perception, and it cannot be realized by them 

S how this series of creations came into existence ever since 
the beginning of time; just as the trees in the forest (dramya 
santdnavaiy^^ form a continuous flow (one succeeding the 
other), so is the universe which forms a continuous flow 

J _ 

I of creations, one following the other. Therefore, even 

\ the present creation of Bmhmanda came out from the 
-—-:- 

It may also be explained in another manner, Aratti being 
interpreted as “ relating to Arafii Arani is a piece of wood of the 
Sami tree used for kindling the sacred fire by attrition ; the fire- 
producing wooden stick (Arani^ agniyoniJ^, 
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embryonic state that existed in Pralaya, out of 
came into existence in its present form. Even though 
it existed for ever, it is said to have existed from the 
beginning. In other words, that which is like a small 
light has become a big glowing torch. In the same way, all 
these series of generations cannot be rooted out, because they 
still remain in their embryonic state just as a small light 
keeps constantly burning. It is never possible to eradicate 
these little paramdnu wholesale at any time, because they 
are capable of coming to life again. If it is assumed that 
they were so eradicated, then, we have to assume again that 
they resumed their existence by the air beginning to blow. 
Even the series of terrestrial globes {bkugola) cannot be 
thought of as having been rooted out at any time, because 
of their endless series in existence like particles of glowing 
fire. This phenomenon {kriya) is at all times under the 
control of the Supreme Kartru. If so, then, it must be 
agreed to that all dharma and adharma and all causes are 
brought to effect by the Supreme Kartru, just as the happi- | 
ness or sorrow that attend on the body of Devadatta are ! 
born of Devadatta’s own peculiar characteristics and his own 
personal endeavours. What all peculiar things Devadatta 
does, owe their origin to his peculiar personal characteristics, 
born of the smell of his previous birth {Sragddivadityddi 
anumdnhia zdchitra kdrydnyaihdnupapatya). According to 
the Sruti text Jydtishtbmhia svargakdmd yajeta,^^^ Yd Brdk- 
mandyavd guret tarn satdmeva yatayet, it has to be un- j 

derstood that Devadatta, by reason of his own peculiar qua- j 
lities, offers the Jydtisktdma and other sacrifices and attains ; 
svarga, tiz. This is the right way to understand. Now, if : 
you think that it is not so—that it is not by his labour that 
Devadatta attains svarga and that he is ignorant of the 
future, then, you will have to answer whether it was possible 
for Devadatta to earn his happiness or sorrow by his own 
special qualities or as the fruit of the series of actions in¬ 
herited by him {Devadatta sarirdder Devadatta visesha guna 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 

Jbid., VII. 24. 1. 
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janyatvaffi kim sakshat sadhyamuta paramparaydvd). It is 
not, however, the first; because you have not agreed to 
accept that dharma and adJtarma which existed previously 
were the ones which impelled Devadatta. And it is also not 
true that the bodily happiness or otherwise of Devadatta was 
not the result of Devadatta’s own labour, just as it was 
seen in Yagnadatta’s instance. It evidently proves itself 
that the results came only out of the labour in previous 
births as the result of the worship offered to deities then. 
It cannot be said that Isvara is responsible for any part of 
the fruits of the actions born of the peculiar characteristics 
of Devadatta. From what is now happening before us we 
are helped to think of what might have been their cause. 
Even the beginning of creation is evidently the result of 
causes unforeseen and antecedent to it and yet we are led 
to think that what did not exist has suddenly come into 
existence. If that is the idea we maintain, there will be 
neither an end to the means to be adopted for sacrificial func¬ 
tions such as Jybtishlbma, etc., performed in order to win 
svarganox an attainment of the objects to be achieved by their 
performance. Having adopted an uncertain procedure 
probably an unintended end will be reached ; for generally if 
the deity that is to be invoked in a particular sacrifice is 
unknown, the result is that svarga and the rest (of the 
salvation) sought for will remain unattained. Therefore to 
attain a correct result, he (the sacrificer) should find 
out all advantageous means by which the attainment 
of svarga, etc., might be enabled to be accomplished. 
If so, then, even to obtain a knowledge of Pralaya, we 
have to seek such correct sources of information as will 
help us to secure its correct meaning without any of 
the existing facts being contradicted. It is thus: we 
cannot say that time was not existing even before Pralaya 
and that the expression “ in the beginning ” does 
not suggest that time was not in existence previously. 
It is not right to premise that before Brahman came into 
existence there was absolutely nothing like Brahmanatva 
and even if we did so assume, we will have drawn an 
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inference which is liable to doubt. Therefore, it is not 
enough to take into account only the time at which 
Pralaya occurs, because we will not then have taken 
into consideration all the factors then prevailing (?>., 
at the time of Pralaya). If we do not so take into 
consideration all the then existing factors at Pralaya, 
then we cannot be expected to arrive at a correct 
conclusion. 

In this way, if you say that it would be an error 
if we assumed that there was before Pralaya a Brahman 
who had neither a beginning nor an end, the reply is 
it is not so. Because, in all Vedantic argument, we 
have to draw an inference. Thus, (to understand the 
position), in the example Parvato agniman ityadau, to 
determine the question whether there is fire {agni) on 
the mountain or not, we lean on smoke {dhuma) and 
are thus led to draw the inference that there is fire on 
the mountain. This is the only correct manner of 
determining the truth; else our inference would be 
thrown away. If it is said that there are other ways of 
determining the existence of fire on the mountain, then, if 
that be so, how can contradiction find place in the argu¬ 
ment.'* If the correct method of reasoning correlating the 
different limbs of the argument is employed, having 
regard to the particularity of time, the very face of the 
contradiction will cease to exist. Putting aside the 
point whether an entity like Brahman {Brakmana vyakte) 
came into existence anew {ddyaiva), whether it did exist 
without beginning {anadyatva), to prove merely, for the 
time being, the existence of Hiranyagarbha and then 
to say that Hirariyagarbha disappeared in Pralaya can¬ 
not help the opponent to succeed. By first assuming 
the existence of Brahman, do you also assume that viiva 
existed with all Brahmanda or that it only came into 
existence as the result of a new creation ? Not the first; 
because it does not answer your purpose. Evidently, it 
is the second ; because you have agreed that at Pralaya, 
everything including Brahmanda went into destruction. 
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If Brahmanda did not exist at first, there can be no Pralaya 
which could come off at the end. If you say that things 
came into existence in the same way that flies come into 
existence in the fruit of audumbara and fire from the 
internal part of the audumbara, then there would be no 
cause that would give rise to further results and it would 
be just like the sprouting of a cotton plant from a pot 
in which no cotton seed had been planted. Then Time, 
Fire, Rudra, etc.—none of these—should have existed. 
As for the second alternative, there would be no cause 
for Pralaya at all. And the happening of Pralaya itself 
would be impossible of proof. Then, we will have nothing 
whatever to assume, and no kind of existence whatever, 
such as fire, wind, and the series of things, gradually ending 
with darkness and neither tree, mountain nor other object 
left to us, and no Pralaya whatever—thus landing us in a 
vacuum of nothingness {avayavasunya samayasiddheh). If you 
assume any one of these—of this series of fire, wind and the 
series gradually ending with darkness—you will have 
assumed either all of them to be existing or none at all. 

I Fifthly, if the terrestrial globe is assumed to be 
in existence always in a successive series {santdna iab~ 
dennochante), will we be making an unwarranted stretch in 
our assumption? In the first place, there is a way for 
I establishing the truth. But then the minute embryonic 
I particles forming the ingredients, as it were, for the 

I scattering of the seeds and bringing into existence the next 

1 creation, will have to be assumed to have existed without 
! destruction. Secondly, if not, there is nothing else left to 
5 lean upon. Seeing these contradictory fallacies, we have 

\ to ignore all arguments. Therefore, in order to save 

i this position,^the granting of such an assumption would 
? prove ineffemal, inasmuch as the cause which made 
I such an assumption possible would be subject to destruction 
i and nothing could possibly come into existence anew. 
Thirdly, it would end in a false conclusion {apasiddkdnta). 

Ara^i, churning wood used in the production of sacrificial 
fire. See footnote on page 613. 
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Gradually, there would be an eradication of all argument. 
Fourthly, it is just like assuming the existence of the 
threads of a cloth when the whole cloth has been destroyed, 
which is an evident wrong deviation (from the truth). 
If the minute particles {paramanu) from which the 
existence of the world was assumed to have come into 
existence and developed by multiplication, even such 
an assumption would be rendered false and go without 
proof. 

To assume only one of them would be a wrong 
deviation {vyabhichdraJi). A cause for a beginning means 
assuming the existence of a cause for a series of all 
things existing—fire, wind and the rest of the series 
ending with Pralaya. If we assume that one particle 
came into existence and then multiplied itself into two, 
and then into three and thus in a series of multiples, 
creation came into existence, there will be an occasion 
for a serious objection. Therefore we have to discard 
even the second inference as well. Brahmanda did exist 
originally and did not come into existence anew (at 
Pralaya). If we agreed to assume its existence, the source 
from which it was brought into existence would be 
subject to destruction in Pralaya. We should construct 
our arguments in such a way as to establish Pralaya 
from proofs obtained from the Agamas. In order to arrive 
at such a conclusion, the chief thing required is to put 
together proofs (from the Qdstras) which do not contradict 
each other. If we did so, one would not be enabled to 
say that some of the proofs adduced are unimportant or 
uncommon. If important links are thus sought to be 
omitted on the plea that they are unimportant or 
uncommon, then, there will occur a renunciation 
of the support sought from the Agamas- This being so, 
how can it be said that you seek your support from the 
Agamas only ? Thus, it is clear that every link of proof 
afforded by the Agamas should be accepted and closely 
followed. In this manner, it having been established with the 
aid of proofs drawn from the Agamas that j%va and Isvara 
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did exist in Pralaya, it follows as equally established that 
the properties of all things in their embryonic form did exist 
in Pralaya {jiharmadi satvamapi sadhitani). Else, there will 
be a clear contradiction if we concluded that in Pralaya 
there was only abkava in the form of asai. Having thus 
far maintained one side of the argument, and a cause being 
established, the fact that Prakriti and the rest existed is also 
established {Evamadi karyam paksklkritya sopdddnafva 
sddkane prakrityddi siddhirapi drashtavyeh). In the very 
first Sutra, in order to remove this contradiction of abkava 
kartrutva and to repudiate it, the anumdna has been clearly 
placed (for correct inference being drawn according to the 
Agamas). The Sutra (propounded by Bildarayana) Brisk- 
tdntdbkdvdP^^ clearly lays down the principle that the 
creation of the universe was not the result of abkava 
kartrutva, for Isvara, the Kartd, did exist in Pralaya. 
Pralaya is the result of the will of the Kartd. Out of 
his free will, Pralaya took shape, just as we assume that 
a piece of cloth or some such thing {patddau) had a 
maker. In all places wherever ellipses are to be filled in, the 
filling in should be done in such a way as to remove contra¬ 
diction. If we assume that abkava existed in Pralaya and 
then proceed by admitting makadddi came into existence, 
this very assumption would be a clear contradiction of the 
actual existence of matter in embryonic form, which will have 
to be doubted. In order to completely expel such a doubt, 
the expression sarvatra is used .... By the word kartd we 
have to understand that he is a Buddhimdn, i.e., the knower 
of all things. If you assume otherwise, one who begins to 
argue, leaning on abkdva kartrutva, will surely fall into 
contradiction and fail to arrive at a sound conclusion 
{Abhdvakartrutvavddmdm pratisiddha sddkanatdprasangdt). 
There will be no use arguing with such a person. Where 
is the objection (to the above statement) ? There is no 

The reference is to I, 1. 1. The discussion referred to in it 
is one relating to Brahman and not abhdva. The Sutras propound 
a jignasa about Brahman and not about abhdva. The word Brahman 
includes Brahmasvarupa (,Karta), Agamas, Vedas, etc- 
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ground whatever to infer kartrutva in abhava. The Sutra 
Drishtantabhavaf ^'^ clearly meets the opponent’s doubt. 
And this again is amply proved in the Sutra, Svapaksha 
dbshachcha.^^^ In fact, this Sutra becomes the commentary 
for the previous Sutra. This lays down the procedural 
order to be followed. We should never be at variance 
with the truth of the statement in the Sastras which says 
karyatvat ghatavat, i.e., chetana kartrutva exists always 
as is seen in ghata. The destruction of chctana should 
be understood in the same way as a ghaia should be 
when it is destroyed. We should not doubt the fact that 
without chetana kartrutva, it is possible to create as 
is seen in the bringing into existence of a pala {patot- 
pattivat). If we agreed to the proposition that the ghata is 
destroyed, it should not be assumed that we have agreed 
to the (other) proposition that the maker of the ghata is 
(also) destroyed. There is no reason whatever to think of 
the destruction of chetana kartrutva in our argument. It is 
our duty now to discuss and prove whether the chetana kart¬ 
rutva existed quite intact or not in Pralaya. It is generally 
seen that even though all the plants die out in the dry season, 
soon after a time we notice sprouts coming up, thereby 
proving that there were the seeds that had not been per¬ 
ceived. From this phenomenon, we cannot assume and 
premise that at the destruction of the threads of the cloth the 
cloth could come into existence again (of their own accord). 
When the world comes to perish at the occurrence of Pra¬ 
laya, it cannot be assumed that the Great Maker as well as his 
kartrutva have also perished. He had still his kartrutva 
existing in himself. We cannot say for a moment that the 
Maker and his kartrutva originated afresh. Such an 
assumption would be wrong. In order to refute such 

II. 1. 9. The text of the Suira is :— A^aCu drishtanlabhavat 
(Not so; as there are parallel instances). 

II. 1. 10. This Sutra may be thus rendered: “And on 
account of the objections to his view”. It immediately follows 
Natu drishfdntdbhdvdt, and is referred to below as explanatory of 
the latter. 
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an idea, and to establish that even in Pralaya the Maker and 
his kartrutva did exist and there was no annihilation of the 
Maker and his kartrutva^ the expression asat in 

the Sutras, Asaditichenna pratisMdha mdtratmt {II. 1. 7) 
and nine other Sutras in the Asadadhikdranam has been 
used. It is very easily inferred that such a state of 
annihilation could not have been possible. It is for this 
reason that the next Sutra Drishtdntddhdvdt was enunciated 
by the Sutrakara, to drive home the fact that kartrutva 
did exist in Pralaya. Nor could it be a fact. If annihi¬ 
lation had been agreed to by the Sutrakara, it would not 
have been possible for him to prove the kartriitva of 
I^vara {livarasya jagatkartrutvam) from the annihilated 
stage and it would also go against his own utterance 
{ukta viruddham). The Sutra Sdstrayo-nitvat (I, 1, 3) 
also strongly refutes the existence of such an annihilated 
state and argues strongly against such an idea. Inferen¬ 
tial premises must be supported by correct proofs so as to 
lead to the existence of the Maker and his kartrutva. The 
existence of the Maker at all times was never for a moment 
doubted by the Sutrakara nor has he doubted the existence 
of his kartrutva at all times. What is the purpose of our 
going in quest of the proofs provided by the Agatnas by 
inferential premises ? It is only to establish the existence 
of Isvara—and his kartrtitva at all times—that we seek for 
aid in the Agantas. If it were not so, there would be no 
necessity to begin such a discussion, if the proofs in the 
Veda would not establish the existence of Isvara and his 
kartrutva at all times. Such a jigndsa would be fruitless 
and it were well it had not been begun (at all). Then, what 
should we do ? The only answer is that Agamas alone should 
help to clear our doubt and on the clear proofs afforded 
by them we have to lean and agree to. If we, after discussion, 
understand correctly the meaning of the Sruti text Yatbvd 
imdni bhutdni jdyante iti,^^^ etc., and agree to its con¬ 
clusion, then there would be no further cause for us to doubt 
The word Asat denotes the great Avyakta as Brahman, 

Tain. Upa., Ill, J, 
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the existence of I^vara and his kartrutva at all times and 
there would be no cause for any contradiction to arise. 
Thus, from correct inferential premises, we have proved 
beyond all doubt that the creation of vUva never came out 
of abhava kartrutva. Having assumed the doubtful argu¬ 
ment that the visva was created from abhava kartrutva, 
we have arrived at the correct proof that the creation of 
visva is only possible with Isvara kartrutva and his existence 
at all times {ISvara kartrukatvam samarthitam). From 
the same conclusion is met the opponent’s argument and 
the objection against it in the next Sutra, Tarkdpra- 
tisUidnCidapi anyathdnumeyamiti chMlvamapyanirmbksha 
prasangah (II. 1. 12). 

Because discussion of one kind has not proved profit¬ 
able, if another indefinite kind of inference is had recourse 
to, away from the provision of the Agamas, the argument will 
be driven away from the one position that would lead to 
salvation {anirmbksha prasangah) ■ This is the explanation 
for the objection. The Sutra states that when a start (in 
discussion) is made on the basis of a certain inference, in 
keeping with the Agamas, if one happens to arrive at a 
difficulty (in the purvapakska), he should not at once 
jump into several other kinds of inferences, exceeding the 
provisions of the Agama, for fear the purvapakska discus¬ 
sion will not lead us into a correct siddhdnta, and thus fail in 
helping to attain at our object. Generally, the purvapakska 
starts on account of certain doubts that could not be cleared 
from the proofs {pramdita) put forward by us ; we have to 
arrive at the siddhdnta by closely examining such proofs 
which could be harmonised and which could help us to arrive 
at a correct conclusion. Inferences themselves cannot be 
final proofs. Why? Because, if one inference fails, we should 
not think we can at once start off with another inference. 
What is an inference and what are its limits? We should 
not premise things that are unnecessary, untrue or ungranted 
by the Agamas, for we cannot get acceptable proofs from the 
Agamas for them nor can we agree to them. Nowhere 
it found justified that when an argument that has been 
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started, on certain premises, is found to be inconvenient, 
that we should issue forth with another mode of argument, 
contrary to the original one (na tarkbnumanat bhiciyata, 
iti). You should not say that the new method of argu¬ 
ment is more profitable and that it is possible to gain 
proof for it. Why? Because logic did not establish 
the original argument i^tarkapratishlhanat). And so, we 
have had to seek some (other) kind of solution. ^ No¬ 
body has prevented us from seeking out the solution at 
hand. It is said that through discussion and inferences, 
you have to prove and arrive at the conclusion, removing 
the doubt. Therefore this mode of endeavouring to subsist 
in different receptacles of argument [vyadkikamna) by 
changing from inference to inference, one contrary to the 
other, is not seen in the Agama., Just because the first 
method of argument proved a failure, that we should start 
off a contrary one is not permissible. It is to remind one 
of this provision that the Sutrakara sets down this S^ra. 
Discussion {tarka), according to the Agama, should never 
change from one mode of argument to another. Or, if one 
inference does not help to put forth a correct argument to 
establish the truth, the most suitable thing to do is to 
find out proofs which will best harmonise with the Agama. 
(That is, the inference should not question the Agama, 
which has for its sheet-anchor the pervasion of the Brah¬ 
man ; an argument that controverts Parameivara vydpH 
ends as apratishthita iarka.V^^ How could an argument 
become untrustworthy {apramdna) ? By its inability to arrive 
at a correct conclusion and by its being obliged to draw 
inferences to the contrary. This is how it should be 
understood—the apratishtha character of the argument. It is 
to clear up this doubt that the Sutrakara has laid down 
this Sutra, so that no one may fall into this blunder and 
invariably to find out such proofs which would satisfy the 
Agamic standpoint. Therefore, the searching of proofs for 
an argument means the comprehension of the Agama 
(standpoint). Therefore, the latter part of the Sutra 

Vnstable lo^ic or reasoning ; hence unprofitablcj useless, 
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{anyathanumlyamitichet, etc.) lays down clearly that such a 
constant change of arguments from one to another leads to 
fruitless discussion and ends in the putting off of the 
attainment of mbksha. Agama is fixed as the only means 
of obtaining correct pratncina.. In order to lay full stress 
on accepting Agamic proofs as the sole truth, the com¬ 
mentator (Anandatirtha) uses the expression akshajagama 
mulasyci in the later half of the verse (in his Anuvya.- 
khydna),^'^^ thereby meaning that just as the axle of a 
wheel is to the wheel itself as a pivot, so the Agama is 
the chief pivot on which all arguments by the aid of tarka, 
should be made to turn by the drawing of inferences. 
If Agama is thus accepted, there will be encountered no 
contradiction and the truth will be established. The 
chief point in view is that all inferences to be drawn 
should be authoritative and agreeable to the Agama.^^^ 
What the Sutrakara means is this:—Whatever was drawn 
as inference with the given data, must be proved by the 
Agamic proofs, so as to harmonise the argument with faksha 
linga vydptimatva. In this lies the skill of the argumentator 
as to how he searches into the Sdstras to establish the irrefu¬ 
table truth of the inference. If not, his tarka, being away 
from the Agamic proofs, can never establish the truth (of the 
inference). Therefore, it is only through the Agamic 
pramdna we can establish the truth of the inference. 

What is the purpose of our making an inference ? It is 
only to seek the truth by the help of Agamic proofs. 
First, in order to find it out, we start by making an inference 
from the given data. With the help of it, how can we arrive 
at a correct result, if we do not closely follow the Agama 
and select proofs that will help to harmonise with the 
inference? No fawn {karinaidvd) ever tries to go against 
its will into the gaping mouths of a wolf, if it wants to get 

See Anuvyakhyana (T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, page 177): 
A^arndnugrahabJiave natarkasydi pratishfhitaff- | Akshajdgama muldkyhd- 
syddevasya praiishfhitah || 

All discussion is subject to the c<ardinal doctrine Pahsha linga 
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away from it. The very fact that it cannot thus save itself 
is evidence enough for the opposite view. Secondly, even 
if we assume the contrary as a fact and proceed to argue, 
saying that the first inference was a wrong one, then 
what follows ? In such a case, both the inferences will be 
rendered wholly groundless. Thus arise a series of contra¬ 
dictions between one set of proofs and another and 
the doubts relating to the proofs themselves become 
obstructed, the one to the other, and go uncleared. 
It is not infrequently so. Therefore the first aim of the 
argumentator should be to determine the meaning of the 
Ag'a.ma, in order to obtain a path with its aid. The second 
point one has to keep in view is whether a statement is in 
accordance with Agamic proof or if not, how could such a 
proof be available in the Agama and how is it to be made 
available. This should be the aim of the argumentator. 
At all times, he will necessarily find the proof fully support¬ 
ed by the Ag-ama, because Agama stands for the Sdstra 
just as the axle-wheel stands to the wheel itself. The 
established truth will be such a one that it could withstand 
any kind of refutation and the opponent will be successfully 
beaten down. There cannot be two opposing proofs for 
arriving at one established truth, for that would result 
in inconsistency. If every kind of inference can help us to 
arrive at a final conclusion, whether with or without the aid 
of the Agama, then every one will think that all the inferences 
thus drawn are unfounded. In order to save us from this 
position, the Sutrakara has definitely laid down in the 
Sutra that this is the only way to draw an inference. 
Else the arguments by which such contradictory con¬ 
clusions are reached will result in the failure to realize 
mdksJia [Evam anirmoksha prasangah). And this is 
clearly pointed out in the Sutra. Therefore, we should 
understand that all inferences drawn should be autho¬ 
ritative and subject to proof from the Agama. The 
inference drawn should be such a one that no opponent could 
oppose it from the Agamic standpoint and it should be free 
from flaws, judged from the position taken by the Agama. 

4Q F 
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If one step of the proof fails to harmonise with the Agama, 
then the whole of the proof will, from the point of view of 
Agama, fail to be authoritative. Also, it will be subject to 
Agamic refutation. If one correct method is not properly 
followed throughout, then the inference drawn will not only 
have failed to establish the truth but also it will have repulsed 
itself. Some commentators have coupled this Sutra with 
Sutras like Navilakshanatvut (II. 1, 4), etc., and 
have thus tried to establish that the world is a material 
cause for Brahman for purposes of creation. If this is 
conceded, Prakrityadhikarana becomes superrogatory. 
For which reason, they split the Sutra into two parts and 
treat the first part Tarkapratishlkamt as describing the 
conclusion {siddkantataya varnayaati). The commentator 
(Anandatirtha) opposes this view. Because the questions 
arise (1) whether the argument has failed and further 
argument is impossible of being adduced ; or (2) whether 
the argument cannot find sufficient Agamic proof to support 
it; or (3) whether it indicates the inadequacy of search into 
the Agama for the requisite proof. The answer to the first 
question is hidden in the question itself. This is in fact so 
(?>., implicit in it). Because one who attaches himself to 
Sankhya philosophy does not admit that he has failed in 
his argument, even though he fails to secure Agamic support 
and does not mind it. In his own opinion, he does not 
desire to retrace his steps to obtain a connection for fear 
his opinion may prove redundant. In his opinion, he 
thinks that the Sutra Sustrayonitvdi (I, 1. 3) is explained 
clearly by the subsequent Sutras, IkshiternMabdam (I. 1. 5), 
etc. znd Aniimanikamapyekeshamiti (I. 4. 1), etc. The second 
standpoint is also objected to on the ground that Agama 
being like an axle-pole {akshaja) for all its proofs, in 
order to get at it, we have to search how far the kartrutva 
of Parabrahman is proved and select such proofs in support 
of the inference drawn. There must not be the slightest 
room for the opponent to refute. This the Sutrakara 
points out and indicates how to draw the inference and how 
to select Agamic proofs free from flaws. When the Sutrakara 
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has himself thus shown the method of selecting the Agamic 
proofs according to the Brahma Mimamsa Sdstra, how can 
one say that the Sutrakara has not himself established the 
truth by the method of discussion {tarka) employed by him 
and how can it be open to objection ? Of course one set of 
commentators do blame another set of commentators. 
Notwithstanding their objections, an argument correctly 
I put forward, and directly in search of the truth accord- 
I ing to the Agama, cannot be said to have gone 
I off unestablished from the right path. Such an argument 
cannot be easily discarded. Accordingly, the Sutra 
briefly means : no tarka can be easily discarded which 
supports an inference established by Agamic proofs 
1 intended to postulate the all-pervasive kartrutva of Para- 
I brahman ( Vydptyddimatvena prdmdnydprdm&nya karana). 
I Proceeding, he comments on the next Sutra, Etena iis/ita 

\ parigrahd api vydkhydtdh (II. 1. 12). In order to prove con- 
I clusively that the truth underlying Sruti texts should be 
\ admitted in their entirety, Sruti texts do not as between 
5 themselves contradict each other. They cannot each of 
^ them be refuted with the aid of others. But all of them 
I should be interpreted harmoniously as a whole for arriving 
I at the truth. Tarka should be so used that a harmonious 
I interpretation is arrived at and that in a manner not 
I inimical to the Agama. This is the gist of the Sutra, 
I Etena iishtaparigrahd api vydkhydtah (II. 1. 12). From 
I the above {Sutra), the remaining {Sruti texts) which 
^ had proved unacceptable to certain wise commentators, 
^ have also been commented upon (here). In this Sutra 
\ (II. 1. 12), the Sutrakara says that he has taken 
( into consideration what has been left out by wise com- 
? mentators and has commented without reserve on the 
I true import of all Sruti texts, including those which 
have proved unacceptable to them. Some commenta- 
I tors comment like this: By the expression Etena in 
I the Sutra they refer back to the Sutras, Navilakshanatvdt 
I (II. 1. 4), etc., which are not to the point. Thus, they 
I accept to a certain extent the meaning of the Upanishadic 
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texts, so far as it helps to put forth their argument and ' 
leave away the rest, for fear of meeting with contradiction. 
They also have been considered as useful to the argument j 
and commented upon in this Sutra, as it is adduced to 
be important by such writers as Manu, Vyasa and other | 
commentators. These latter eminent men have taken the 
Sruti texts as a whole in supporting the anvadi kdram vada 
by the Vaiseshikas. That has here been contradicted. 

Let us first consider their doubts and their reasoning. 

The seeking of a solution for this is by means of 
application by analogy [aiideia).^^*^ There are, it is said, 
two sets of argumentators—the Sankhyas who hold to the 
doctrine Nirlivaratva and the Vaiseshikas who hold to the 
SUvaratva. It is fitting that both these contrarieties should 
be considered. Some hold a view opposed to the granting 
of jagatkdranatva to Brahman. But the Sankhyas refuse 
to concede the very existence of a Brahman. The one 
question that has led to differences of opinion among a; 
Vedantins as between themselves is the granting of i 

jagatkdraitatva to Brahman. Even the views of those ; 
opposing the granting of jagatkdranatva to Brahman have 
been taken into consideration. Vaiseshikas, though they 
grant the existence of Brahman and concede that the 
jagat is the niniitta kdrana, do not agree to the jagat 
being upddd-na kdrana. There is thus a little difference 
of opinion here. Hence the use of the word iishta — 
a part of the Sruti remaining unaccepted by the 
Vaiseshikas. Satkaryavadins, who accept the Srutis 
in their totality, need not be considered here, as they 
do not fall under the category of iishta parigrahas. If 
they are also to be included in this connection, the 
argument will become too elaborate and become rambling 
{viparivartasydt). In such a case, we would have to 
consider the performance of sacrifices and the pain 

AtidUa is of five kinds : SdstratideiaKdrydiideia^ Ntmttidti- ^ 
de^a, Vyapadetditde^a and Rupdtidehi, Atideia is usually expressed 
by words showing likeness or resemblances, such as wa^ vat^ j 
^adruia^ etc, 
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inflicted on animals thereat. This is held over only to 
save a lengthy argument in which the VMa could be 
shown to support the position that no pain is inflicted 
on the animals offered as sacrifices. Multiplying arguments 
on this scale is not our purpose. Principles and rules 
are numerous. How can this Suira be limited in its 
application ? The Sutra aims only at disowning the 
attitude of the two sets of argumentators to a certain 
extent, by agreeing to the principle half way, as convenient 
to them, and disagreeing from the remainder. With a 
view to reject the wrong comment and impress on the 
mind the correct interpretation, this Sutra has been 
enunciated. Chief among those who have departed from 
the correct interpretation, in our opinion, are those 
who have assigned kartrutva to abhava and to jagat 
the kartrutva of ilva and the rest. The latter point is 
also in the remaining part of their argument. By using 
the expression api vydikkyata, it is indicated that all such 
arguments as these, which have been left out of account 
by them, though they are part of the VMa, have been consi¬ 
dered by the Sutrakara. Though rejected by them, they are 
still part of the VMa and so have had to be considered, as 
they cannot disappear from the Veda because they have been 
rejected by one set of commentators. The VMa admits jlva, 
pradhana^ satkala and svabhuva and the arguments which 
support them, and these we have acknowledged according 
to this Sutra. The expression Siskta in the Sutra also 
includes the argument about Brahma-kara7m-vada. 

This, some argumentators have not acknowledged. 
In leaving aside this part of the argument, they still hold 
on to the abkdva kartruvdda. This, again, is explained by 
means of application by analogy {atideid) and proved. 
The word Ushta has, therefore, been used in the Sutra. 
In order to set out clearly the doubts of those commen¬ 
tators which made them disagree to that portion of the 
tattva, the expression siskta has been used in the Sutra, 
thus helping to prove by referring to the contrary views 
held by them. It is not to help their disagreement but to 
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clearly explain the real meaning of the Vedic expression 
and to establish the bhava kartruvMa. Some of the com¬ 
mentators referred to support the argument jlva pradhana 
vdda and try to establish asat kartrukatva. It is not right. It 
has been clearly proved in the foregoing Sutra and rejected. 
It is unnecessary to refer to it here to avoid repetition. 
The Sruti texts Tan mand kurute, etc., are strong proofs 
that manas (mind) is only one of the seats in bring¬ 
ing about an action into existence and therefore manas 
cannot be called as asat or abhdva. We must understand 
it in the manner we have explained in the previous Sutra, 
Asadiiichhtna pratishedfia mdtratvdt. From the expression 
pratishedkamdtra used in the Sutra, it is to be clearly 
understood that asat cannot be the agent nor can kartrutva 
be ascribed to In order to instruct clearly that asat 

which ends in sunydt cannot possess any agency, the 
expressions pratiskhihamdtra, etc., were used in the Sutra. 
Also, the Sruti texts Akasmddidam dvirdslt iti, etc.®®’ 
[This (universe) came into being accidentally] declare that 
without mind (manovind), asat would be merely ^unya and 
nothing could have come into existence. So that it comes 
to mean this : in the foregoing argument, it was proved that 
abhdva could not have been the cause for the universe 
coming into existence; now, it is proved that iunya is 
not capable of bringing anything into existence. Abhdva is 
thus synonymous with 4unya, What was said before is that 
nothing could come into existence without kartrutva —and 
now it is affirmed that a kartru is of the utmost necessity. 
Asat has no kartrutva assigned to it {i.e., to create the 
world, etc.). The statement that asat has no kartrutva 
assigned to it is not one made by the commentator. This 
has been said above. Yet there is no punarukti dosha 
here. Because it is made by the commentator with the 
object of anticipating the objection of the opponent and 

B5S.60 -word Asat should be understood as avyakta as in the 
words of the Sruti text ASabda asparia arupa avyaya agandha 
{Kafka Upa., III. 15). 

Rtg-Veda, I. 1. 1. 
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answering it in advance and for laying bare the proofs 
that could be adduced from the Agamas. It is only to 
prove these aspects of the matter, viz.^ asat {abkdva) kartru- 
vdda ; bhdvasya kartnitvam and kartrutvam vind na kdrya- 
sya uipatiih, that the discussion of the matter has been 
brought up and the doubts cleared. 

Therefore never think oi abkdva as possessing kartrutva 
—abkdva kartrutva ; nor of creation of the universe by jlva. 
Of course, Sruti texts like, Jlvdt bhavanti bkutdni^^^ Pra- 
dhdmdidam utpannam,^^^ Akasmddidam dvirdslt iti, etc,,”®® 
support only bkdva kartrutva and not abkdva kartrutva, just 
as for example, gkata dadki, kantaka taiksIiTtya, etc. These 
examples are illustrative of the truth of the Sruti texts. 
Jlvas and others cannot counteract the innate qualities of 
things—the piercing quality of the thorn, etc,, or the 
agency required for placing the curds in a gkata. If 
we say that jlvas and others can counteract the innate 
qualities of things, our words will prove untrue. The above- 
quoted examples are intended to illustrate the character¬ 
istics of asatva and achetanatva. Do you then say that asat 
kdranatva cannot be attributed to asat or is it that you attri¬ 
bute to asat akartrutva also t It is not the first; because 
the examples above quoted contradict it (such a position). 
Nor is it the second ; because we do not attribute kartrutva 
to abkdva. The expression kartrutva should everywhere be 
understood as carrying with it the sense of [i.e.i as implying) 
kdraitatva also. From this it should not, however, be under¬ 
stood that Isvara, by reason of his possessing kdranatva, 
would create jlvas afresh at creation, because they 
have existed at all times. By a fresh creation of vi&va, there 
is no contradiction of the previous conclusion {i.e., that 
Pralaya does not mean complete annihilation of kdrya and 
kdrana^ but it is only development into srishti of what 
existed in the embryonic form at Pralaya). The jlvas 
themselves do not know what all have been existing which 


Jiig-Veda, IX. 96. 5. 
Rig-Veda, I. 1. 1. 


Bhdgavata, VI. 9. 11. 
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causes them to come into existence as helps at creation. 
This aspect of the matter has already beeen agreed to 
(by us). The jxvas cannot avail themselves of opportu¬ 
nities of knowing all those materials that cause the bring¬ 
ing about of their creation, as they are unable to know them. 
The kartru himself knows the causes of srishti as 
evidenced by the Agamas. The Srutis refute uncontra- 
dictingly the pradhana-karana-ziada and subsequently 
establish SeSmra Sankhya doctrine. And therefore there 
is no contradiction meant here. Whatever it may be, the 
right of prohibition is not in Pradhana and the rest of 
them, because they are achetana. If we still hold and 
argue that they have such a power, then it results in 
uncertainty {anlkmitika And further it ends in 

yukii virodha, i.e., becomes opposed in reasoning to the purva- 
paksha ; and this has been pointed out briefly in the words 
prafishedhamdtdraivat and drishtdntdbhdvdt. Further, from 
the Suiras, Svapaksha ddshdchcha and drishtdntdbhdvdt^ the 
argument becomes unsupported by authority {aprdmdni- 
katva), and therefore your doubts are cleared from your 
own words. It makes no difference to us—your raising 
this point. It is the same as before, i.e., as if you had not 
put it forward {AvUeihitassamdnah)> And this is how 
we have proved by analogy {atideSa). {Kdranatva to Brah¬ 
man has not been assigned groundlessly.) Further, verily 
if you ask again how it could be contradictory if we argued 
that the fwa possesses the kartru tva and how it could be 
yukti viruddka, our reply is that the very fact that there 
was causation for every thing, leaves no room for any¬ 
thing to be made afresh by the jlva, for it is said akrutam iti, 
nothing is made newly that did not exist previously. And 

Uncertainty; being not to the point. Anekantika is the name 
given to one of the five main divisions of heivdbhdsa (fallacies) 
otherwise called savyabhuhdra. It i.s of three kinds :—(i) Sddhdraria^ 
where the helu is found both in the sapaksha and vipakslia, the 
argument, therefore, being too general ; (ii) Asddhdratjta^ where the 
hetu is in the paksha alone, the argument being not general enough ; 

A 7 iupasamhdri,vi\i\Q\\ embraces every known thing in the paksha^ 
the argument being non-conclusive. 
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therefore the panchami {vibhakti) is used to denote that nothing 
was created afresh [achUmadakrutamcha dHshtva). The Iva 
babda denotes that there could be no doubt whatever {asan- 
digdha) as to the existence of the j%va at the lime of Pralaya. 
If any doubt had been entertained, the panchami would not 
have been used. The jxvas also were never made {akrutatva) 
but they existed. They existed with the mahat (the great 
principle), etc. Hence it is that panchami has been used. The 
mahat includes all jlvas ; therefore it is that makaPs function 
is the causing of creation. Mahadddi also have to be actually 
taken to be like /was. But mahadddi are not achetana. It 
would be wrong to suppose that pvadhdna is capable of 
action—because it is only an ackltana vastu. In the same 
way it is wrong to suppose that asat is capable of action— 
though it is a vastu, it is only like a pot, an achetana vastu. 
However, it has already been agreed to that srishti comes 
into being only for the sake of /was and pradhdna also is 
brought into creation as updddna ham^a in order to help 
the /was. In order to denote that these /was are devoid of 
independence, and are always subject to Parabrahman, this 
Sutra has been enunciated. Therefore, the argument is not 
unwarranted. Verily if it is said that /was also were made 
by Tsvara just as any other vastu, we have to say “ It is not 
so,” for it is not right to apply such an argument in the 
case of Isvara. Because Sruti texts like Sa idam sarvam- 
asrujata iti,^'^“ etc., clearly declare that Isvara being above 
all did create mahat, etc., under his supreme control. But 
to interpret Sruti texts like these in any other manner 
without understanding them correctly, would land us in an 
unwarranted stretch of the argument, would affect the 
inferential premise as to kartrutva and kdranatva of Brah¬ 
man, and would render us unauthoritative. Thus, this 
matter has, in the light of your objections, been dis¬ 
cussed without varying the meaning of the Sruti 
texts and displaying any bias, and brought to a con¬ 
clusion. Sruti texts like Jwdt bhavanti bhutdni iti^^^ etc., 

Chch. Upa., VII. 1. 26. 

Rig-Vlda, IX. 96. 6. 
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clearly denote the superiority of Parabrahman in his bkdva- 
pradhdyta in respect of all karlrufva, he being the Supreme. 
And the term “ jlva ” wherever used in Srubi texts like 
those referred to above, should be understood to mean Para¬ 
brahman ; any other interpretation will end in contradicting 
other Sruti texts like Ndmdtii sarvdni yamdvisanii etc. 
Verily if it is assumed that ordinary jlvas are capable of 
creating, then, such a view would go against the example 
quoted in Sruti texts that earth by itself cannot become 
ghata (without a kctrtru) and thus such a view becomes 
contradicted. Sruti texts like Ndnyatb'sti kartd iti,^'^^ etc., 
clearly prove that the Supreme Brahman is the only kartru 
and independent and above all. This has been sufficiently 
proved by the examples set out above and this is the only 
way to arrive at a reasonable and satisfactory conclusion. 
By this argument we have rejected every kind of trick 
(tipddki) that has been directed against it. Generally /was 
are devoid of smtantra, just as the earth is incapable of 
becoming a ghata by itself; and therefore the smtantra of 
Parabrahman is rendered manifest and placed beyond all 
attack. Thus everything has been rendered clear. 

Commenting later, on the .5’M/ra, A msbndndvyapadUd- 
danyathdchdpi ddsakitavdditvamadfuyatylke (11. 3. 40), 
Jayatirtha directly meets by anticipation the criticism 
(adverted to by Sripati) that the Bhedins are atyantaybr 
ghatapatavddinah. In doing so, he begins by stating that 
some (commentators) amplify this Sutra by suggesting that 
jlva is an anda of Paramatman. This am&a is indeed 
beginningless. Paramatman is also beginningless. These 
are (individually) not capable of being divided. The Sruti 
terms them achckedyatvdt.^^^ Both cannot be localized in a 
particular spot. Just like ghata, the /wa is subject to 
unityatva, i.e., to changes in form. What then is the signi¬ 
ficance of the terms Abhinnatva and Bhinnatva'i In this 

Bhallaveya Sruti, as quoted by Anandatirtha. 

Agniveima Sruti, as quoted by Anandatirtha. 

So also in the Smriiis. Cf. Bhagavad-Gita, II. 24, Ackchi- 
dyoyam addhydyam akledyo aSdshya eva cha, etc. 
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connection, it has to be remarked Bheda is only condi¬ 
tional®®’ {aupadhika) while Abheda is natural {svabkdvika). 
This upddhi (this conditional existence), which, some say, is 
avidya,^ is without beginning {anddya) and is indescribable 
{anirvdckya), while others opine that it is real and due to in¬ 
ternal attachment {Satyamevdntalpkaranddikam iti). Why is 
this difference in opinion ? Because there are Sriiti texts like 
Dvd suparnau Nityd nitydndm zV?,®®® etc., signifying 

BhMa\ and there are other Sruti texts like Tattva- 
masi Aham Brakmdsmi etc., which signify 

Abheda. It cannot be said in regard to one single 
jiva by itself {Ekasya j%vasya Brahmanah iti) that 
it bears, in regard to Brahman, the relationship of 
Bheda and Abheda. Such a statement should be appli¬ 
cable to all {jlvas). For which reason, certain commentators 
postulated that jivas that attain to Brahmaiva, some 
can be Brahmaddsa and some others Brahmakitava. 
This does not seem to be right- If it were so, what 
is the kind of Abheda that they postulate in regard 
to Brahmaddsas} Is it of a primary or of a secondary 
nature, implying, by way of illustration, only a similarity 
etc., between the two—jlva and Brahman {sddrubyddila/esha- 
nah) ? If it is alleged to be the first {i.e., primary)^ it has 
to be discarded; because the expression api in the Sutra 
postulates that much of relationship between the jlva and 
the Brahman and no more. That is, in its essence abheda 
is meant only to stress bheda [Tatpakshb mukhydbheda 
pakshah). Jlva, on account of upddki, is, even in mbksha, 
dififerent from Brahman {Jlvasya aupadhika eva para- 
mdtmano bhedah). Those who argue abheda as svdbhdvika 
in mukti argue out in effect only blteda and not abheda 
{^Abhedastu svdbhdvika iti vadatd muktau bheddbhdvb 

**’' That is, pertaining to attributes or properties ; an effect 
produced. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Kafha Upa., V. 13. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 9. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 
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vachyah). To suggest that in mukti the jiva is possessed 
of avidya but free from antahkarana, is contrary to the 
previously quoted Sruti texts, because these plainly enun¬ 
ciate that even in mukti, jiva and Brahman are different. 
Accordingly as it is against the pramanas, it is fit to 
abandon this standpoint (that the bhMa postulated is of the 
primary kind). If it is alleged to be the second (or 
secondary kind), it also deserves to be rejected, because 
the jiva being achetctna, AbAeda indicates only the muktds 
distinctive feature of similarity with Brahman {sadrusyam 
id upalakshananif''" as compared with those who have not 
attained that state. It is clear from this that the superiority 
of Brahman stands out of itself unaffected ( Tat pradhatia- 
katvadyapiti drashtavyam). If AbhMa is agreed to, how 
is it possible, then, to accept the opposite of it {viz., 
Bheda) ? Accordingly it is meet to repudiate it. If it 
is said that A bheda prevails only in cases of certain 
people who attain to mukti from samsam, even this is 
opposed utterly to reason. Moreover, the acceptance of the 
theory that Bhed'X and AbfiMa prevail as between jiva 
and Brahman, would also be opposed to Sruti texts. 
Because BhMabheda means Bhedenasakito bheda, i.e., 
A bheda that exists along with BhMa {Bhedenasahitb Bhedd 
Bheddbhedah.) Nowhere could such a relationship {Bhedd- 
bhedd) be said to exist. Without such a joint existence 
(of Bheddbheda), it is improper to enumerate the second 
{AbhMa) with the first {i.e., BhMa) {m upasankhydtavya). 
While there is no such real collective existence (of 
{B/ieda and AbhMa), there can be no such thing in existence 
as BheddbhMa {samuddyamrute nakechit bheddbhedo ndsti). 
Therefore, there being no existence without its natural 

Upalaksha^atn : A mark, characteristic or distinctive feature. 
Implying something that has not been actually expressed ; impli¬ 
cation of something in addition or any similar object where only 
one is mentioned. The idea seems to be that Abheda indicates only 
a partial or one-sided similarity and in that respect is only a 
distinctive mark of a jiva in mukti. Hence the word sddruSya is 
used to indicate “ likeness,” “ resemblance,” or “ similarity ”. 
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characteristics, there can be no such thing as Abh6da 
{svagunadln vina abhedd itasti). Accordingly, the charac¬ 
teristics of fiva and Brahman are natural to each of the 
two and cannot be harmonised [B.t&na jtvd Byakpiditd 
bkeddbhedciu dvavapi svdbhdvtkaii). Bheda, is not a thing 
that has been fettered by the upadhi termed avidya and 
the like {ncitu bhcdd'vidycLdyupdidki ‘nibcttidhcinciJt), And 
therefore even in moksha, Bheda prevails, and we reject 
Abh^a in muktii as propounded by the Yadava Pyakaia., 
because it is clearly contrary to Bheda vachnnas (found 
in the Srutis) {Ato muktavapi Bhedasadbhavat ndsmdkam 
muktabheda vachana virddha iti vadan yddava prakdiopi 
nirastah)P'^'^ The expressions kvachit and kenachiP'^^ 
occur here and there (in arguments of this nature) but 
they are opposed to a large number of Sruti texts {visesha 
Sruti virddhat). While there is nothing like Bheddbheda 
existing between i%va and Brahman, how then could the 
Bheddbheda Sruti texts been brought out by way of 
illustration to explain the Sutra ? The answer is that 
Badarayana has explained the Sruti texts (referred to) 
from his own point of view in this Sutra. SruH texts 
declare only Bheda and describe the distinctive features 
of Bheda and Abheda that are generally found in jlva 
and Brahman {Upalakshanametat Bheda irutayakha 
ityapi drashtavyam). Because each of these belongs to 
his own (respective) amka. This is how the Sutra has 

Yadava Prakaia The work of Yaclava Prakasa is referred 
to by Ramanuja in his Sri Bhashya. He is taken as typical of those 
who propound the view that “ the general cause, Bi'ahman, is 
pure Being in which all distinctions and changes such as being an 
enjoying subject, and so on, have vanished, while however it is 
endowed with all possible potentialities/’ See Sri Bhashya. com¬ 
mentary on II. 1. 15 {Tadananyalvam drambkamtabdddibhyafy). This 
theory is severely criticised by Ramanuja as opposed to all Scripture, 
Smriii. JHhdsa; Pitrdtia (,/btd,). J radition says that 

Yadava Prakasa was the teacher of Ramanuja. 

Kvachti Met with occasionally ; rare ; unusual. 

Kenachit \—By some persons, in the indefinite sense indicating 
the unimportance of the person or persons referred to- 
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to be understood. The statement that the jwa is a 
part an cttnici^ of Paramatman, is a solemn declaration 

{^pratign^jMa arthah). The words nanavyapade^dt in the 
Sutra show that the jwas are relatively different from 
each other just like son, brother, etc. The words 
anyatkdckdpi denote that though they (son, brother, etc.) 
are different from each other, yet their relationships exist 
in this manner (as sons, brothers, etc). In the same way 
Srziti texts also indicate Bheda and Abheda between 
jlva and Brahman. These Sruti texts also broadly 
declare that the is only an ayyi^a of Brahman and 
nothing more. If perchance jlva is utterly different 
{bhinna) from Brahman, just as what ghata is to pata, i.e., 
extremely different, then all the Abheda Sruti texts 
would have been obstructed. Similarly, if perchance jlva 
is utterly abhinfta from Brahman, then, all the Bfi&da 
Sruti texts would be invalidated. We should not, because 
there are Sruti texts supporting both Bkeda and 
Abheda, endeavour to club them, the two sets of Bheda 
and Abheda {Sruti texts), into one harmonious whole 
(Vadi jlvb Brahmand ghata iva patddatyaniabhinnassydttadd 
bheda brutayah uparuddhyeran i Yadivd Brahmdbhinnah 
sydttarhi bheda brutayd bddhayeran 1 Nacha bhedabhedd- 
brayanena brutidvaya sdmanjasyam vachyam). It is 
nowhere exemplified that if this is not done, the Sruti 
texts would be contradicted {Na kenachidityuddhruta 
bruti virddhdt). - From the mere fact that there are 
Bheda Abheda Sruti texts, we cannot combine what 
are opposite Sruti texts and say as a demonstrated 
conclusion that flva is an antba of Brahman {Ato 
bhhddbheda brutyanyadhdnupapattyd jlvd Brahmandntba 
anglkdrya Ityeva sutrdrtha iti). It is neither right that we 
should use the expression Bheddbheda as one expression 
by itself nor as conveying this meaning (i.e.,^ as conveying 
a consistent meaning of the Sruti texts). For it is said, Vato 
bhedenatasydyamabhedenacha glyate \ Atabchdmbatva mud- 
dishtam bheddbhedau na mukhyata iti 11*^° Those Sruti texts 


The authority is not quoted, 
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which declare for Bheda cannot be held to declare for AbhMa. 
As those Srutis have declared amiatva to be their primary 
object, the idea of BkeddbMda is not the important 
matter amsatva, and not BkeddbhMa is the important 
point). When we admit that we have correctly understood 
the Paramdtma amSatva, then we should not agree also to 
the BAeddbAeda theory. Because the characteristics of 
amsatva cannot be properly determined. To this, the reply 
is that we have already admitted that there is no difference 
as between the Matsya and other amMras as all the amias 
are admitted to be one without difference {MatsyddisAu 
parame^vara amsesAu abhedasya angikritatvdt). But as 
regards the jlvas^ the expression Paramesvara am^a is 
used simply in order to show that there is sucA a similarity 
as between them (as there is between the different avatdras 
of Vishnu). This similarity as between the jlvas shows 
their constant subordination to Parabrahman in their 
existence. By this, it is declared that the characteristics 
of virility [pumslva) etc., possessed by Parabrahman in 
his amsatva, are denied to the jiva. 

Thus what seems to be suggested in regard to the 
jiva in the very name of the AdAikarana is rejected. It 
is not possible to interpret the amsatva (of the jiva) even 
by any hidden mode (praAdrdntarena). The expression 
cAa in the Sutra {Amso ndndvyapadesat) warrants the 
restriction of the meaning of the term amSa in this way that 
the jiva is subordinate to Brahman {TadadAlnasattddima- 
tvatn chetyartAah). Really, the term amia has been used 
in the Sutra to denote that there is absolutely no difference 
between the avatdras, Matsya and the rest. Nevertheless, 
the term amsa when used in connection with jiva is 
merely intended to denote a proportionate similarity in 
its characteristics when compared with the entire amsatva 
as seen in the different avatdras of Parabrahman. And 
therefore the term am^a, when applied to the jiva, has only 
a secondary significance {TatAdpi mukhydm^a sd- 
drubyam tatsattaiva sattdvatva laksAanam eva jivasya 
amiatvam gatt-myam am^aiabda iti). The term anda 
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is possessed of several meanings, among which the most 
primary one is seen in the Matsyci and other avataras (of 
Vishnu), in which each avatar a consists of the svarupam^a 
in its entirety. But when the term am^a is used in 
respect of the jwa, it is not so. For, the amiatva of 
the jlva is possessed of varying characteristics. Hence 
it bears a secondary significance, as declared by the 
Agamas {agama vdkyam pathati). The Agamas declare 
clearly that the jlva bears only a small amount of similarity 
{kinchit sddrusya nidtrani) to Brahman. The expression 
amsatviti" used by the Acharya (Anandatirtha) should be 
construed as covering both these two aspects of its signifi¬ 
cance, viz., the first laksha-m indicating the capacity to create, 
etc., the indicating purndnandikam (entire bliss) and 

the sthiti indicating the measure of his all-pervading omni¬ 
presence ^sarvagatatvadtpar'ifnayzafyi). . These are the chief 
characteristics of the first aspect of amsatva. These are to 
be understood as indicating the never-changing svarupdmia 
of Brahman. As regards the jlvdm^a, it is otherwise. 
This also, the Sutra illustrates from the examples of ddsaki- 
tavdditvam. This explains further the import of the subsequent 
Sutra, Prakd^ddivattu naivamparah. The jlvas in their 
amsatva can never bear the same likeness {samya) to Para- 
mesvara in the same manner as the avataras, etc., do in their 
different manifestations. Because Matsya and other avataras 
bear the likeness of svarupdm^a while the jlvas bear a 
divided likeness {vidhinndmid eva). In order to break down 
the misconception of similarity as between the two, the 
subsequent Sutra, PrakaAddivattu naivamparah (II. 3. 47) 
was propounded by the Sutrakara to illustrate his position. 
These illustrations sufficiently show that it would not be 
meet to take the word in one and the same significance.®^® 
In order to remove the doubt whether it should be under¬ 
stood as applicable both to Bheda and Abheda in their respec¬ 
tive applications {ubhayatra bhzdabhzda sadbhdvdditydiank^ 

I.e., The word has a double significance and must be under¬ 
stood in one way when applied to Brahman and in another when 
applied to jiva. 
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nirdsdyabhdskyam), this interpretation has been offered. 
In fact, the existence of self-conceit in /ims is pointed to in 
the term amsa in its significance. In order to bring out 
the force of pride (egotism) existing in /was, the term am§a 
is further explained in the subsequent Sutras by clear illus¬ 
trations and this makes the position very explicit. 
Commenting on the Sutra, Prakdsddivattu naivamparah 
(II. 3. 46), the Acharya (Anandatirtha) says that the 
sun is within his own disc, his own measurer and his 
own sharer. The rays of light that proudly proceed 
from the sun and the sun in the Suryamandala are both 
the same {amba and amii are both the same). In this 
way {i.e., this idea of oneness) we have to carry everywhere. 
The word atha (used by Anandatirtha) is used in a collec¬ 
tive sense. Because the sun overspreading the seven oceans 
with his lordly rays (his amsa) and himself {amsi) are one. 
The prithvi which extends to an area measuring panchdsatkdti 
is, as amia, the same as the mountain Meru, its amii 
{Am^lbhutd dkarddevi meruvdderabhimdninl devatdpi amia- 
rupa eka eva). Meru and the Himavat are termed males in 
the Purdnas because they are famed for their hardness. 
Some Sruti texts declare that the earth is very hard ; this 
is only to represent that, in certain places, the earth is also 
hard. Here, the characteristic of the earth {svarupdmsa) is 
explained in its variety only. In the same way, Bhagavan 
Vishnu (Parabrahman), who is andi, is one and the same in 
his many different avatdras and absolutely without difference 
in his amsa. This is how we have to understand. Para¬ 
brahman is immutable (avyaya), and always full of good 
qualities {saddpurnagunah), both in amSa and in amsi. This 
is the idea that is propounded in the succeeding Sutras for 
demonstrating the abheda point of view as between the 
svarupdmsa of Parabrahman and avatdrdmias. The dif¬ 
ferent amias {vibhinwdmsa) of the j%va are next expounded 
by way of illustration. Next to Parabrahman are the 
devatas who have fallen away {sadd apabhrashta ndmaka deva- 
tdnda), who are also of the amiarupa, such as Surya, 
Varuna, Prithvi, etc., who are quite different from each 
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Other and are in their inverted order from Parabrahman. 

In this Sutra, Badarayana has established that the fwas in 
their amias are thus severally different from each other in 
the inverted order when compared with Paramesvara’s 
svarupam^as which are absolutely one and the same. 

With great skill, in the next Sutra, Anugmpariharau 
dehasambandhajjyUiradivat, this difference between Para- 
mesvara—as amia and amii-S\% demonstrated. In this Sutra 
and in those succeeding it, the commentator further illustrates 
how the j%va is of vibhiftfiuHtia on account of the egotistic 
feeling {abhimand) in him. And on this abkimdna of the jwa, 
the commentator proceeds to say that the jlva is always 
embodied in a body, which even divine beings, though they 
may possess the capacity to be invisible (to us), cannot avoid. 
Hence the cha Sabda —which occurs in the AsantatHchdvya- 
tikarak (II. 3. 49)—is intended to denote the collective 
sense. Surya and the rest are subordinate in sriskti and 
sthiti to Parabrahman (prasdddyatta), that is both for 
coming into srishti {pratibandha) and for absolution 
{nivrittitvdt). By the word anugrdhya, we have to under¬ 
stand that they possess bodies which have been polluted by 
the taint of abhimdnadbsha (attachment). Suffice it to say 
that jwas as amias are different from Paramesvara {Para- 
me^varddbkedam) ; that the bheda is of varying kinds and 
that it is never one like the svarupdmsa of Parabrahman as 
manifested in his many avatdras. The very word anugrdhya 
denotes “ subject to grace ”. This in itself plainly denotes 
that jwdnda is different from svarupdmsa. Sruti texts like 
Neshyaie, naivatb, jdyante iti, etc., strongly support this 
view of subordination (of jivdntia). The Sutra, Asafttate- 
schdvyatikarah (II. 3. 49) strongly supports this view in 
that the jlvdmbas are held to be absolutely different from 
Paramesvardmba {tat jlvdnddndm paramHvarddbhMameva 
sddhayatpratlyate) and not identical with Matsya and other 
avatdrdmias {Na tu matsyddlndm abhedam). Matsya and 
other avatdrdmsas are in the possession of the attributes 
of perfect dnanda and other good qualities. The Sutra, 
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Anugnaparihdrau^ etc., (II. 3. 47) indicates, on the 
other hand, that the jlvdmsa is subordinate to Para, 
brakmdmsa. It must never be understood that jlvdmba 
is equivalent to the svarupdmsa of the Matsya and other 
avatdras. Thus, it has been established by proofs that 
jlvdnda is absolutely different from Isvardmba. And thus 
it is established by many proofs that the jlva is different 
from Isvara {evam amsasydpi jlvasya Isvarddbhedah pramm- 
aih samarthitah). Yet, if any one still tries to prove that 
jlvdmba babda is intended to be identical with Parabrah- 
mdmia and tries to find out proofs for it, he will fall into 
confusion of the kind noted above. And in his attempt 
to establish a contradiction, he will arrive at a result which 
is expounded in the next Sulra^ Jibhasa cva cha (II. 3. 50). 
According to this Sutra, the jxvas bear a semblance 
to the Parabrahmdmia. This is the import of the Sruli 
text, Tathaitasmin Purushottame etat jlvajdtam atatam 
etadevdsya tadamsalvam th, etc. (That is, though born 
as an amba of Paramatma, Paramatma is complete, in his 
ambatva, whereas he—the is different from Para- 

matma and calls himself an atn^a.^ This text by itself 
does not establish the Parabrahma amsatva of the jlva. 
Because there is this text contrary to it (in the mantra of the 
Pig-Feda): Pddo'sya visvd bhutdni tripddasyd amritamdivi 
(In a small fourth part of Parabrahman is the whole 
universe; the remaining three parts are unseen in the world 
of immortality).®’® The dyu iabda {dkdsa) covers up the 
entire worlds Anantdsatia, Svetadvlpa and Vaikuntha which 
are implied by the term pdda. This word pdda also means 
amsa. Merely because the jlva is referred to as amsa, it is 
not permissible to claim identity with amsatva or pddatva of 
Parabrahman. And therefore we cannot invent a place for 
the jlva which is identical with Parabrahman. Next, the 
term natviti is used by the Acharya. How can the jlva 
as amba claim identity with Parabrahman, while Para- 
brahman’s every amsa is entire in itself as described in the 
Sruti text, Pumpddavat purushasya amri tapddatrayam ? 

Rig. Taitt. Araijyaka, III. 12. Ibid. 
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If it is asked {kutah) how can every aifda of Parabrahman 
be entire in itself, the answer is Ndrayanam prddurbhdva- 
rxhpam {jwdmsebhyah param vilakshanam) —the avatdra 
rupas of Narayana, etc., are manifested forms among Para- 
brahman’s infinite and unimaginable forms. The am§a of 
jlva when compared with Parabrahman is quite separate 
and quite the reverse in its character. Hence different. 
The Sruti says Jagddd, etc.—that Parabrahman in his 
svarupa has ddhidaivddi svarupa {ddhidaiva, ddhydtma and 
ddhibJtautika) which is determined in every part of it (pdda) 
and srishti begins in the amsa itself. In order to explain 
the ddhidaivddi svarupa etc., this section was begun so as to 
enable one to understand this state of difference existing 
between the amsa of Parabrahman and the anda of the jiva ; 
and to give a firm impression of it, the Acharya summarises 
and states it in the further sloka, Ahshaya iti —Parabrahman 
in bis svarupa is akshaya, i.e., he has no sarlra which he is 
to assume and to lose, while the jlva in his amia necessarily 
assumes one and casts it off. Therefore it is that in Pralaya 
also He undergoes no change (because he has no bartra). 
This is at length described in the Sutras^ Asambhavastu 
batdnupapattlh and Na'tmd sruter nityatvdchchatdbhyak.^'^^ 
The Acharya says Lakskmydvdsa iti. Parabrahman always 
exists with Lakshmi and Lakshmi is ever at His will. Even 
in Pralaya, Parabrahman, while in His entire svarupa, keeps 
Lakshmi also in Her entire svarupdmba. This is at length 
explained in the Viyadadhikarana (II. 3. 1)—that Lakshmi 
with the will of Parabrahman starts the creation by bring¬ 
ing into manifestation Brahma and others with their abhi- 
mdna^^° ending ultimately in their respective bodily 
forms only during srishti {utpatti) and none during 
mukti. In thus treating of the order of creation and de¬ 
struction, srishti and pralaya, it is intended to show the 
relative importance of jlvas in their respective amsas {tdra- 
tamya). This is treated of at length in the Adhikarana, 

II. 3. 9 and II. 3. 17. 

®8o Pfide (in a good sense) ; i.e., Sarira in which it ultimately 


ends. 
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Viparyayena tu kramota sampadyate, The gist of Viya- 

dadliikarana is further elaborated in the Sutras following it, 
wherein it is said that Prakriti appears as Lakshmi. Then 
Sankarshana assumes the form of Prana. Then, again, 
Prakriti assumes the form of Saraswati and Bharati. 
These two latter are also the original forms of Prakriti. 
Thus with the united kartrutva of Prakriti and Purusha, 
Brahma is made to manifest himself in mahattattvarupa. 
Then he develops into ahamkaratattva ; then, again, appears 
as Indra, Skanda and other tattvabhirmnis primary 
agencies of creation). In order to reject the misconception 
that they are superior to the amia of Parabrahman, these 
symbolic names indicate their grades in subordination to 
Parabrahman. This is explained in the Sutras, Tathapranah 
etc.®®^ Thus srishti and pralaya are the order in which 
Parabrahman manifests his kartrutva. And the Sutras, 
Tejotastathakyaha and Tadabhidkydnddevatu tallingdtsah 
(II. 3. 15 and 16), indicate that the spirit [tejas) of each 
belongs to himself. The Panchami {vibhakti) used clearly 
shows the meaning of the Sutra, Pardt tu tat iruteh. 
(Both in srishti and pralaya all /was are, in the order of 
gradation, subordinate to Parabrahman.)®®'’ The liberation 
from janma and laya is what is called mbksha. Liberated 
from both these— janma and laya —to be eternal (nitya), is 
viukti. In mukti also, though there is no janma again, the 
fact of affectionately praising the Parabrahman, is in itself 
being subordinate to Parabrahman. This is established at 
length in the Sutra, Tadadlnnatvdt arthavat.^^'^ Thus, this 
subject of gradation of Brahman and other jivas in their 
amsas has been discussed and determined throughout this 
pdda {i.e., II. 3.) It will thus be seen that the criticism 
of the Dvaita view that undue stress is laid on Bheda 
by the upholders of that theory has been met, in anti¬ 
cipation, as it were, by Jayatirtha. It will also be conceded 
that the position of Sripati in regard to Abheda in the 
mbksha stage is widely different from that of the A dvaita 

®^^Tl.iri47 ’ II. 3.38. 

*®® II. 4. 1. ®®’‘ I. 4. 3. 
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school of thought. That is the very reason why he 
designates his system as Viieskadvaita and not merely 
Advaita. His conception of Advaita may perhaps be 
described as Advaita with a difference and embodying the 
BhMa and AbhMa views combined in a harmonious manner. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Jayatirtha in his Nydya Sudkd,^^^ (I. 1. 1.) lays down the 
principles of Brahma Tarka which should guide discus¬ 
sions relating to the Brahman and the value to be attached 
to opposing Sruti texts. His argument is that Sruti texts 
are, broadly speaking, of two kinds: Savaka^a, those which 
leave room for discussion; and Niravakdia, those which 
leave no room for discussion. He thus enunciates these 
two principles;— 

(1) Afonaizti adhikabalavirddhe na kinabala pramdzpam 
bhavati. Where there is a stronger opposing argument, 
there the weaker proof cannot prevail. 

(2) Sdvakd^a niravakdiayok niravakdbam balavat. 
Between the sdvakdia and the niravakaia arguments, only 
the niravakdba argument will prevail. 

(3) SdvakMdcha advaita ^rutih. The Advaita Sruti 
texts quoted in support of Brahmaikya belong to the 
sdvakdsa order as they leave much room for discussion and 
contradiction. 

(4) Bksda srutistu niravakdbah. The Bheda Sruti 
texts, 2 .^., those that declare the Bheda doctrine, belong to 
the fdravakdsa group. 

(5) Aid mravdkdsatayd balavatyd bhedairutyd sdvakd- 
iaiayd durbaldydh advaitasruteh bddhb yukta itu Therefore 
it is but right that those jViravahdba Sruti texts which 
hold, without giving room for discussion, the Bheda 
doctrine prevail over those Sdvakdia Advaita Sruti texts, 
which are weak in their argument and leave scope for 
discussion. They are weak and rightly sublated. 

These principles, as will be seen, differ from those 
formulated by the Advaita school of thought. Rama¬ 
nuja in setting out the Mahdpurvapaksha argument, which 

T. R. Krishnachat’s Edition, p. 66. 
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Is said to e.mbody the Advaitic view,”®* thus summarizes 
them : Th ere being a conflict between the two sets of 
passages those which describe Brahman as possessed of 
qualities amd those which describe Brahman as devoid of 
qualities),, we {i.e., the upholders of the Advaitic view) 
—accord ing to the Mimamsa principle referred to above®®^ 
—decidfti that the texts referring to Brahman as devoid 
of qual^ities are of greater force, because they are later 
in ordfbr than those which speak of Brahman as having 
Tualitiies.”®®® 

JL 

Commenting in his Anuvyakhyand^^^ on II. 3. 29 
Tadguna sdratvdt tadvyapadHah pragnavaf, Anandatirtha 
definitely rejects Bheddbheda. He says :— 

Sddrusydchcha pradhdnatvdt svdtantryddapi chdbhiddm i 
Ahurl^ena jlvasya •na svarupdbhiddm kvachit n 
Sthdnaikyamaikamatyancha muktasya tu visishyate i 
Sddru&ymicha viseshena jaddndm dvayameva tu n 
Bkavet sddruiyamatyalpam triflyam paramdtmand i 
l^arupakriydndm cha gundndmapi sayvasalt n 
Tathaivdvayavdwdm tat svarupaikyam tu mukhyatajt II 
Yathddakam durge vrishiam parvatesku vidhdvati i 
Evam dkarmdn pruthak paiyan tdnevdnuvidhdvati n 
Iti sruter nbbhayancha bheddbheddkkyamishyate ll 
Ekamevddvitlyam tanneha ndndsti kinchana i 
Mrityossa mrityumdp'mti ya iha ndmvapasyati n 
Iti ^rutdvivetyasmdt bheddbheda nirdkritth \ 

Ivdbhaye cha sddruiyam iti vdMabdanirnaye n 
In the text Brahmavidbrahmaiva bhavati^ sddrusya 
and svdtantrya are promised by Isvara to the jlva. Never 

It has been suggested that this Mahapurvapaksha view 
enunciated by RamSnuja represents the Advaitic view developed 
by Vimuktatman in his work Ishta-Siddki, which has been set 
down to the middle of the 11th century A.D.—See M. Hiriyanna, 
Istifa-Siddhi, In trod, xi—xiii. 

Mtmdmsa Sutras of Jaimini, VI. 5. 54, where Kachchavimo- 
chana in the Jydtishfhdma sacrifice is explained. 

’’®® Sri Bhdshya, I. 1. 1. See Thibaut’s Vzdanta-Sutras with 
Ramanuja's Commentary, pp. 26-27. 

989 1 ^ Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 193. 
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was Isvara’s undifferenced svarupa granted to the 'jlva. 
Stkdnaikya is all that has been provided for the miikta. 
This sddrusya (between Isa and flva) differs as much as 
the sddtidya of the muktas does from that of the fadas (such 
as pearls, rubies, etc.). The sddrusya of the /iva is of the 
third order and utterly small. In quality it diff4'rs from 
Isvara in its lordship {Isalva), form (rupa) and iM action 
(hriyd). In every other quality the /Iva is in th e third 
order.®®® Similarly in bodily form, it differs. Ihi f^ct, 
nothing beyond svarupaihya^^^^ is promised to the 
Just as the showers pouring on the summit of a mountain 
flow towards the sloping ground, thereby finally reaching 
the ocean, similarly all dharmas find their own avenues and 
flow till they reach their final end. Thus the Sruti does 
not accord sanction to the double system known as 
Bkeddbheda position. And the Sruti text Ekameva., etc., 
declares that Parabrahman is only one and in Him there are 
no divisions and he who contemplates on Him in the idea 
that he differs from himself (in his forms) will meet with the 
death of deaths. Thus, by the help of the Sruti texts them¬ 
selves, the theory of Bh&ddbheda is rejected. The indeclin¬ 
able adverb iva in the Sruti text denotes mere sddrusya 
(likeness) between the two as declared in the Sabdanirnaya. 

The same idea is suggested but not developed by 
Anandatirtha in his Brakma-Sutra Bhdshya in the com¬ 
mentary on the same Sutra (II. 3. 29). Only because the 
jiva possesses for his essence qualities similar to those of 
Brahman, he is spoken of, says Anandatirtha, as in the case 
of the all-wise Brahman. As the essence of the jlva 
consists of only wisdom, bliss and other Brahman-like 
qualities, the statement is made that the jlva is one like 
Brahman; as in the Sruti text Sarvarn khalvidam Brahma 
tajjaldniti 4dnta updslta,^^^ etc.. Brahman is spoken of as 

Trwidlia. jivasanghastu Deva Mdnusha Ddnavdtf * 

Tatra (leva mukti yogyd mdnusheshu uttarnastathd '' 

Tatlvasankhydna, T. R. Krishnachar’s Edn., p. 237. 

BBoa ^ 2 ,^+ rupajraikya, Aikya means only similarity, i.e., what 
the jiva deserves. Eke niukhydnya kevalap. {.Nighanfu), 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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identical with all the world, on account of Brahman possess¬ 
ing all the qualities which are predicated of the whole 
world. But he quotes the following from the Bhavishyat- 
purdna to indicate the limit of the likeness between the 
jlva and Brahman ; “The souls are separate ; the perfect 
Lord is separate ; still owing to the similarity of intelligent 
nature, they are spoken of as Brahman in different 

Scriptural disquisitions.’’”®^ 

In commenting on II* 2. 33 {]Sf(x>ikcisiftiftfi>cisci7Hbhctvdjt}^ 
though he does not refer to the BMddbhtda theory, Ananda- 
tirtha states that the Sutrakara rejects the Jaina theory 
because of the impossibility of the existence of contradictory 
attributes being in one and the same thing at the same time. 
He suggests that the Saptabhangi nydya, according to 
|| which seven different moods are said to be in the same 
thing at the same time, is not maintainable as they ^ are 
contradictory of each other, and so cannot be admitted 
to be in the same thing. These seven moods are : “ Some- 
how it is : somehow it is not; somehow it is and is not; 
somehow it is indescribable; somehow it is and is in¬ 
describable ; somehow it is not and is indescribable, 
somehow it is and is not and is indescribable.” “It might 
be being; it might be non-being; it might be being as 
well as non-being; it might be different from what is 
being as well as non-being, etc.” These contradictory 
attributes cannot be admitted to be existent in one 
and the same thing from their very nature, i.e., such 
an admission would be, he says, against all reason and 
proof, while the authorities to prove it are wholly absent. 
Ramanuja urges, while commenting on this very Sutra, 
as will be shown below, that what applies by way of 
objection to the Bh&ddbhcda theory, applies to this Jaina 
doctrine of Saptabhangi nydya also. Ramanuja and 
Anandatirtha treat both the theories as a specip of 
paralogism which cannot be maintained as contradictory 
attributes cannot be held to co-exist in the same thing 
at the same time. 


Anandatirtha* Brdhmci-'SutTiX JShdskyct^ II* 3. 29* 
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Anandatirtha, in interpreting Sutras I. 4. 24 to 
29 (from Prakritischa prafignd drishtdnldnuparbdhdt to 
Etena sarve vydkhydtdh vydkkydtdh)^ states that Brahman 
is also called Prakriti, agreeably to the argument and 
illustrative instances. He quotes the text “This verily 
is the Person whom all the names declare; just as 
all the rivers going to the sea, flow towards and enter 
it, so do all names enter and declare the Perfect Being.” 
Prakriti is Brahman only because of his divine will 
being called Prakriti. Anandatirtha quotes the Sruti text 
“Let him know the Lord’s Will to be Prakriti and the 
Supreme Lord to be the master of the Will.”*®* According 
to this text, Prakriti is only the Will of the Lord. The 
SrtUi text is quoted: “ He is Will; He is the guiding 

thought: He is wisdom ; He is bliss.” This is so, because 
he is both Prakriti and Purusha. In support, is quoted 
the text of the Paingins’ Sruti which directly describes the 
Brahman as both Prakriti and Purusha : “ He is 

woman ; He is man ; He is Prakriti; He is the Purusha ; 
He is Brahman ; He is the support; He is the light; Who 
is the Lord Hari, the cause of all; Himself without 
a beginning or end, but the end of all; the highest 
of the high; the original present in all.” Prakriti is 
Brahman only for the reason He moulds forms out of 
Prakriti {i.e., Prakriti the material cause), in which He 
also exhibits Himself in various ways and makes every¬ 
thing. That Brahman is Prakriti is seen from the 
etymology of the word Prakriti'. “he works eminently”. 
Brahman enters into Prakriti, the material cause, shapes 
it differently and in the different shapes He dwells as a 
ruling principle for which purpose He assumes numerous 
forms. The Bhdllaveya Sruti is quoted to this effect: 
“ Now indeed the Lord enters with Prakriti, makes 
himself many ; hence He is Prakriti, hence He is Prakriti, 
they say.” Next the Ndradlya Purdna is cited : “ The 
Supreme Lord Govinda, though He undergoes no change. 


Rig-Veda, IV. 10. 
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only having entered into Prakriti the changeable, is 
spoken of as Prakriti." The suggestive remark is added : 
“No other interpretation is to be put upon it, for that 
would be against the authority of Scripture.” In con¬ 
formity with this view, that Brahman while He enters 
Prakriti and makes Himself, Himself undergoes no change, 
is further strengthened in the Anuvyakhyana, in the 
comments on the corresponding Sutras (I. 4. 24 to 29). 
This exposition is taken up by Jayatirtha and expanded 
at length into an argument which shows how these 
Sutras are an exposition of Badarayana’s views against the 
BhtdabhMa theory. 

Anandatirtha in his Anuvycbkhyana^^'^ commenting 
on I. 4. 24 {Prakritischa pratigna drishtantdnupard- 
dkdt) says :—Na cha prakriti iabdena Brahmbpdddnamu- 
chchyate i Avikarassadd suddko nitya dtmd sadd Harih i 
daika rupa vigndna bala dnanda rupakah i Nirvikdrb'kska- 
rah suddko nirdtankb'jarb'marah I AviSvo vUvakartd'jb 
yah parah sb'bhidhlyate H Nirvikdramanaupainyam sadai- 
karasa makshayam i Brakmeti Paramdtmeti yamvidur vai- 
dikd jandh ii Iti Sruti purdnbktyd na vikdri jandrdanah > 
Parddhlna vi^eskdptiranivartybnyatkd bhavah II Kshlrddivad 
vikdrassydt naiva sa sydt hareli kvachit n Apdddnatva- 
mevdsya yadyupdddnateskyate II 

The use of the Prakriti does not mean that Brahman 
is liable to undergo vikdra. The Sruti declares Avikdrah 
sadd iuddhah, i,e., that Brahman is Avikdraznd ever suddka, 
nitya (eternal) and is called Atma and ever removes 
one’s sin. Brahman always has eka rupa and is 
always all-knowing, all-potent and all bliss. Such a one, 
who never undergoes any change {nirvikdra), is called 
aksharak, ^uddhah, nirdtankah., afaraJi, amarah, aviivak, 
viivakartd and ajah. He alone is declared as parah 
i.e., Mahesvara. Such a one who undergoes no vikdra 
cannot bear comparison as there is none other to compare 
with him. Therefore he is termed Brahman and Para- 
matman by great sages who are well versed in the Veda. 


804 


T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 172. 
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Similarly do the Srutis and Puranas declare Janardana to be 
nirvikarin. But here and there, it is seen as if Brahman 
is subjected to others’ control {payadfnnd). This is either 
a seeming misconception or a misjudgment. Curd is a state 
of vikara from milk, but the change of curd into milk is 
unheard of. Parabrahman never undergoes such a state 
of vikara, which disables him from going to his original 
state. Mere mention that he is the kdrana {apdddna) 
and also the kartru {upaddna) does not make him lose 
the state of nirvikdratva. 

This has been accepted by all—that Parabrahman 
is like a father {pitru) and is also creator of the viiva. 
But it is also agreed that he was not born out of the 
visva. Just as the spider throws out the thread of its 
web, without itself showing any vikdra in the act, 
Parabrahman, out of his entire kdranatva and agency, 
creates vi&va as a result of action {kdryarupatayd). 
Furthermore, he is the great cause, being the viiva kartru, 
he creates out of his mere will as declared by the Sruti 
text Ichchdmdtrdt Prabhdh srisktih avikdrasya sarvadd \ 
SvabhdvcPyama7iantasya rajdyendbhavaj jagat. So declares 
the Bhdltaveya SrtUi which says that out of His (Para- 
brahman’s) mere Will, visva srishti came into existence. 
Commenting on this passage, Jayatirtha says ;— 

Neti I Yasya kshlrasya vikdro yaddadhi tasmdt ksklrd. 
danyathd tasya dadhnah kendpi kvdpi na drisyata ityarthah i 
Evamanyathd dariatmsya siddhdvikdra vikdri bhdvddvyd- 
vrittih II Tatah kirn ityata dha II 

Sarvagndt iii n Hi iabdo yasmddityarthe tasmdnnatayd 
vikdri vikdra bhdva iti seshaJt II Ayamatra praydgap. i 
Jagat brahma vikdro na bhavati i Tatb anyatve ndpala- 
bhyamdnalvdt i Yd yatd anyatvendpalabhyate sa na tadvikdrd 
yathdghatah patasya i Yascha yadvikard ndsau tatd 
'nyatvendpalabhyate i Yathd dadhikshlrdditi i Yadvd jagad 
brahmani ndnydnya vikdra vikdrini i Anydnyamanyatvend- 
palabhyamdnatvdt i Ghatapatavaditi praydgah ' Nachdyama- 
siddkd hetuk i Yassarvagna iti brahmatmh sarvagnatva 
sravandt i Gndna kdryasya sarvathdpyanupalambhena jagatd 
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pidnddhdvdnumdndt i Viruddha dharmddhikaranayd^chdn- 
yonya manyatvbpalambha niyamdt iti bhdvenbktam i 
Sarvagndditi I Nairn vikdra vikdrinbr bfieddbheddbhyupaga- 
mdt kathamayam heluriticheuna i Bhedenaiva npalambhasya 
hetutvdt I Tar hi drishtdntassddkana vikalah i Sarvatra 
\ mayd Bheddbheddbhydm sankaraiydbkyupagamdt i Tat 
kim tvadabhyupagama indtrena ghata pataybrabheda utb- 
palambhdt i Nddyah i Madabhyupagamena iuddha b/iedasyaiva 
grdhyatvdt I Nadvidyah \ Asiddhbh i Abhlddnupalambhbvd 
hetutvma vivakshitah i Nanvayam asiddhb hbtuh i Jagad- 
brahmand abhinnam satvddbrahmavadityanumdnend bhedb- 
palambhdditi chenna i Kharvam svarneiMbhinnam satvdt 
svarnavaditydbhdsa samdna ybga kshbmatvdditydha i Abheda 
iti I Yadi jagadbrahmanbh sddkyeta tarhlti ieskdh i Kharva- 
mayah kharparamvd i Nanvidam ishtameva i Kharvasvarna- 
yorabhedasya maydnglkritatvdt iticheuna i Abheda sabdena 
bkeddb/tdvasya vivakshitatvdt i Atra pramdna virbdha itt 
chet I Jagat brahmanb'atyantam bhidyate i tatsvarupdnugati- 
iunyatvdditi tvadanumdnasydpi pramdim virbdha iti samam 
samddhdnam i Atyanta bhedb mama na kvdpltyaprasiddha 
vUeshaimteti chentia i Mbkshdbhdva prasangdt i Tathdhi i 
Gndnena nivritta karmandcha mbkshbbhyupeyate \ Tachcha 
gndnam agndnamapi bhavati i Nivrittam karma pravritta- 
mapi bhavatlti kaiham mbkshasddhanam sydt i Gnditatvddind 
tadbhdve agndndderapi tadbhdvasydt i Gndnddikam gndnd- 
di svarupena atyanta bhinnam agndnddi svarupena tu 
bhinndbhinnamatb na kdrya sankara iti chet i Tathdpi 
agndnddyab/iedena svakdryasya kartavyatvdt i Evam 
mbkshbpi samsdrd bkiiina ityamokshasydt i Mbkshdtma (td)- 
nd sadbhdvena mbkshatve samsdrbpi tathd sydt i Yadi 
chdyamabhedb'nupalabhyamdnb arthakriydsu nbpayujyate i 
Tadd vyasanitayaivdbhyupagantavyah sydditi i Brahma 
svarupdmigati bunyatvdt na tat parindmbyam prapancha 
ityuktam i Tatra kim sarvasvarupdnugati sunyatd abhipre- 
td I Utdkinchit anugama bunyatd U Nddyah I Sarvdnugamd 
bhdvepi ghatddindm mridddi vikdratva dariandt i Na 
dvitlyak i Satvdnugamena vikdra vikdri bkavopapatte- 
rityata dha ' Abheda iti i A bhedb vikdri vikdra bhdvaJj, i 





Nanu 7 ta suvarnasatvam khctYV&nugCLtaw I Tat katkama- 
yam prasangah i Tat kirn brahma satvameva viyadadlnam i 
Adhyetichenna i Pramdnd bhdvdt i Prdndvai satyam, 
leshdmBsha satyam ityddi Sruteh prdna satyatvasya 
brahmddhlnaidrthatvdpapatteh i Brahmana eva sdmdnya 
sattd viyaddddvanugateti chct tarhi katham na svarnasattd 
kharvl nugatd \ Atha manyase kdmnameva kdrydtmand 
bhavatlti parindmavddindm matam \ Tatascha kdranam 
yatsvabhdvd vyabhichdritadanugamah kdrye'vasydbhyupa- 
gantavyah i Anyatkd kdranameva kdrydtmand bhavatlti 
riktam vachassydt \ A vyabhicharita svabhdvdnugame 
kdranasyaivdnanugama prdpteh i Nacha sanmdtra sva- 
bhdvam suvarnam i Ena kharvam tadvikdrassydt \ Kintu 
tadavyabhichdri suvarfmtvddyami game satlti i Evam tarhi 
jagadapi katham brahma parindmassydt > Nahi sanmdtra 
svabhdvam brahma I Kintu vigndnamdnandam brahml- 
tyddi irutyd vigndnddlndmapi tadavyabhichdri svabhdvatvd- 
vagamdt i Nacha vigndnddyaniigamah prapanche'stlti 
samam i Nanu kshlrdvyabhichdri svabhdva mddhurydnugati 
vidhuratH dadhi, tadvikdro drishiamiti chmna i Satkdrya- 
vdda bhanga prasangdt i Kshlrakdryam dadinti nischaye- 
na mddhuryam kshlrasvabhdva iti kalpyate i Mddhuryasya 
kshlra svabhdvatd ni&chaye vd l Kshlravindse tatkdra^msya 
dadhyupdddnatvam kalpayata iti na ddshah i 

A pichdgamairanumdnaischa brahmand mrvikdratve 
siddeJi satyaprachyuta (svarupa) svabhdvasyaiva brahnaTid 
jagadupdddnatvam ydmanyate tarn pratyetau prasanga vipa- 
ryaydvuktdviti kb virbdhah \ Etena pradhdnasya jagadupddd- 
natve pyayam samdno dosha Hi nirastam i 

Atha matam > Dvirupam brahmdpyupagamyate i 
Anantdnanda chiddtmakam saddtmakamcheti i Tatrddyena 
rupem nimittam i Dvitlyenbpdddnam i Atb na kaichiduktb 
doshah I Tathdhi\ Yattdvaduktamnirvikdratvam tachchichakti 
vishayatvd chchrutydderadusharuim i Nimittakdranena cht- 
chchaktikma prakriti pradhdnddyabhidhdnam sachchaktikam 
brahma parinamafltyanglkare na yukti virbdhdpi i Sadd- 
tmakasya jagadupdddnatvdchchaitanyd dyananugambpi na db- 
shaJt I Sadanugamasya vidyamdnatvdt i A nyatva darianamcha 
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navirudhyate i Yato yasmddanyatva mupalabhyate sarva- 
gndi I Tannimittameva nbpdddnam i Yachckbpdddnam 

I sadrupam na tasmdd bhede, nbpalabhyata itydsankydhd i 
Bhdgemti t Yadi brahmanah sadbhdglna parindmak chidbka- 
gena mrvikdratvamangxkriyate^ Taddvaktavyam^ Taydrbhd- 
gayombkedd bheddbhedau vd i Na tdvadabhedah i Dvaydrapi 
parindmitvddi prdpiydbhdgadvaya kalpand vaiyyarthydt I 
Ndpi bhbddbhedau abheddna sankaya prasangdt i Bhedd- 
bheda kdryam nirimaddhitichet i Kim iarhyapraydjakendbhe- 
dena i Tasmdd bhdgaydratyanta bhedcvangikaratnyah t 
Tatah kimityata dha i Yd bhdga iti i Parasparamatyanla bhi~ 
nne dm vastuni \ Tatraikam nirvikdram jagannimittameva i 
Aparantu parindmi jagadupdddna mevetyanglkdrmesva- 
rasya kevala nimittatva vddinu masmdkam ka&chidvivddah i 
Nirvikdrasya jagannimittasydsmdbPtirdvaratvena parind- 
mind jagadupdddnasya pi'adhdnaivena svikritatvdt f Vivddd- 
bhdvdchcha prakritischetyddi sutrdndm andrambkd yeveii I 
Atra yd bhdga iti pardbhyupagammdP^tam i Svamatena tu 

I yadvastviH gndtavyam i Nahi bhdginam vind bhdgassambha- 
vati I Ndpi vikdryavikdrindh kabchit bhdgl vidyate, i Nan- 
vasti vivdda vishayah i Nimittdpdddna bhedavddirm nimitta- 
syaiva brahmatvamabPiyupagamyaie i Maydiu saddnantdnanda 
chiidm samuddyasyeti tadarthamadhikarandrambha iti cket i 
Kimidam brahmalvam i {Kim) Brahma ndmavatvam uta 
jagatkdranatvddi lakskandrthavatvam i Adyam duskayati i 
Bhinimndm iti i Tadbhavedityabhyupagamamdha i Tatabchd- 
yamarthah i Yaddyarthena vivddd'sti tadd ndrambhaniyamevd- 
dkikaranam i Sabdamdtre pareiia vivddd kdrandt I Kdrnepya- 
sabda Sdstratvdditi i Dvitlyepi vivektavyam l Kim parasparam 
bkinnd ssatchiddnandddyah pratyekam brahmani i Uta te na 
brahmani i Kintu tatsamuddya eveti i Nddyah ekamevddvi- 
{%yam ityddi bruHvirddkdt i Dvifiyepi tatswmuddydndma kim 
tadupdddnakam dravydntaram sankfiyd vd samydgd vd \ 
Sarvatrdpi ddskamdka i Brakmeti i Tadeti manasi sthitdndm 
pakshdiidm vikalpitdndm vdnglkdre i Kvac hit pakshl hi 
iabdendnupapaiteh prasiddhatdmdha i Atra hi brahmdpdddna- 
sya vd tadgunind vd jagadupdddnatvam prdptamiti viivasya 
I brahmdpdddnakatd nasydt i Nahyupdddnagunigatdh ^akiayapi 
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kdryadravye gunevS, sambhavanH i Tadup(id5,)i(ztvdderasarn- 
bkavat I Atkava brahma'mk kdryatvaf gunatvdchcha na 
vUvbp&ddnatvam sambkavatlti vydkhyeyam > Aira brahmb- 
pdddndietyupalakshanam i Brahma nimittakatd cha na yukte- 
tyapi drashtavyam H 

Jayatirtha’s position may be briefly set down. The 
milk is seen to undergo a change resulting in curd ; but the 
curd does not admit of undergoing the process of reversion 
to its former condition of milk. Such is not the change 
that Brahman is expected to undergo in the creation of the 
world {Srishti). Out of his mere will, Srishti becomes 
manifest, himself undergoing no change whatever^ The 
changes seen in Srishti are only changes in Pradhdna by 
the power of his (Brahman’s) will. The term hi clearly 
indicates that Brahman undergoes no change whatever 
during this transformation of Pradhdna in Sritshi. Accord- 
Jjigly jagat cannot become a transformed condition of 
Brahman. Brahman is quite independent from what is 
manifested out of his will. For the very reason that 
ghata and pata being made out of earth and cotton materials 
are'subject to the agency of the potter and the weaver, 
similarly jagai is the manifested result of the will of Para- 
brahman without absolutely any change in himself. For, 
no such change is ever observed in Parabrahman, what all 
is otherwise seen in the manifested jagat itself is as the curd 
transformed from milk. Nor can it be said that jagat is 
capable of showing any vikdra in Brahman during the 
series of changes it undergoes. In order to illustrate this 
truth the examples of ghata and pata have been brought 
in. These two illustrations were not brought in for any 
other ineffectual purpose. Brahman is declared Sarvagna 
and in all his manifestations the greatest output of know¬ 
ledge is exhibited by him and his master workmanship 
leaves nothing to be questioned. In every particle of work 
in Srishti, no contradiction could ever be pointed out either 
in character or in the result, for the very reason that he 
is Sarvagna. Nor can it be doubted that during the 
transformation of Pradhdna carried out at his will no 
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contradictory aspect of Bheda and AbhMa can be pointed to 
throughout his manifestation. In every particle of trans¬ 
formation, he proves himself quite out of touch with the 
Pradhana and its varied changes. Else, the illustrations 
would prove against his Sarvagnalva. If it is asked that in 
certain places Bheda is indicated and in certain others 
A bheda is perceived, and the question raised why should not 
Bheda. and AbhMa be conjointly considered, the answer is 
that the illustrations above quoted, ghata and pata., do not 
allow of such a fused consideration. These illustrations 
show fully that the agents—the potter and the weaver— 
are absolutely different from the things made by them. 
In no way can they be proved to be a part of the 
changes that ghata and pata have undergone. Similarly, 
jagat in its manifested form is absolutely free from 
Brahman at whose will it became manifest. And it cannot 
be said that Brahman himself underwent any change at 
all by reason of his manifestation. A gold bangle is in 
a form assumed by gold different from gold itself; 
though gold is made to appear in the form of a bangle, 
yet, the gold is there, the change of form is also there 
and the agency through whom the change was made is 
also clearly seen. In this illustration, the gold and the 
bangle are one and the same, while the agent that brought 
the gold into this different form is absolutely different and 
underwent no change whatever. The illustration amply 
proves that in the very same way jagat and Brahman are 
absolutely different from each other as gold and the maker 
of change in its form. It also proves beyond all doubt 
that gold in its svarupa underwent no change whatever 
in transforming itself into a bangle. If it is asked “ where 
lies this atyanta bheda, and that it is not quite clear on 
account of its mere attributive character,” then the reply is 
there is no Moksha, because of the very same reason, Moksha 
being subject to His Grace. It is therefore said that Moksha 
is the result of nivritti karma (action done without desire). 
And this can be attained both from guana and ignorance, for 
sometimes nivritti karma assumes the form of pravritti 
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kwyMci, In. such a case, how can Moksha be expected ? If 
gnana and agndna cannot be distinguished, the result also 
cannot be distinguished. Thus what one thinks that he is 
doing out of his wisdom, he may be actually doing as the 
result of his ignorance. Unless one distinguishes that gmna 
is absolutely different {atyanta bhinna) from agftdna, he will 
have no room to commingle guana and agnana in the form of 
Bhinuatva and Abhinnatva. Therefore every one, in order 
to obtain Moksha^ should work out of mere wisdom. There¬ 
fore it is held that Moksha is absolutely different from and 
free from the bondage of Samsdra. Unless one holds 
such a decisive opinion, he cannot free himself from the 
bondage of SatnsdTa. Nor will his actions be productive of 
any good result to make him realize Moksha. Thus his 
actions will all be reduced to a sorrowful end. It must not 
be thought that Bf’akmasvat'Upa is realized from the 
mere assertion of the non-existence of jagat. Because if 
it is held that there existed nothing and everything but 
Brahman was ^unya, then there is nothing to assume 
whereby ghata and pata could have been put forth as 
examples out of Pradhdna, which was subject to vikara. It 
was proved that Brahman himself would not undergo vikdra, 
because he is always avikdra. Then, what is AbkMa? 

It is vikdyivikdya bhdva. Kvidently it should signify some¬ 
thing which undergoes change because it is liable to change 
—a natural state subject to change. It cannot be said 
that gold is such a thing. Then, what is the proof? 

Can it be said that Brahman, in his sai, is identical 
with Akdsa and the rest of them ? If it is so affirmed, 
it should be said that it is not so; for there is no proof 
that it is so. For the Sruli texts. Pram vai satyam 
teshdmesha satyam Hi, etc., prove that Prdnd is real , 
and that this Prdnd is subordinate to Brahman and 
that Brahman alone is generally ruling over all and | 
not merely as gold in relation to gold bangle. Those i 
who maintain the Parindma vdda hold that cause ends 
in the result, Kdrartameva kdrydtmand bhavatt iti. There¬ 
after, the cause which is the root always exhibits itself 
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necessarily through the result. Katana is thus reduced 
to mere void {tiktam vachassyat). 

In instances where the truth is unopposed, the causes 
leading to the truth alike are unopposed and open to no 
contradiction. For example, gold is not only naturally of a 
pure quality but also all articles made of it, of different 
sorts, are also of the same pure quality. And there is no 
reason to dispute its quality. When that is so, how can 
jagat be said to be a thing transformed out of Brahman 
(through vikatd) ? Similarly Brahman cannot be said to 
be of the same svabhava as gold illustrated above. But as 
the Sruti declares Vignmtam dnandam Brahma etc.. 
Brahman is all-knowledge and bliss in form and cannot 
to any extent separate himself on account of his sat 
nature from knowledge and bliss. Else the satsvabJmva 
of Brahman would be put into opposition to the Srutis, 
It is certain that curd is an altered state from that of 
milk; for this is the only state into which milk can 
naturally and ultimately turn into. Of course sweet¬ 
ness is naturally one of the qualities of milk and at one time 
this quality is liable to destruction, at which stage it results 
in exhibiting itself as curd. And we cannot say that this 
kind of conversion is a fault. Moreover, all dgamas and 
anumdnas assure and assert that Brahman is absolutely 
nirvikdra. If one says that creation {srishti) by Brahman 
is but his natural tendency, there is nothing to contradict 
such a statement; no one can dispute it. And in so far as 
Pradhdna is considered a mere subordinate cause, subject 
to Brahman’s will in the matter of srishti, it is equally 
open to no contradiction. Accordingly the opponent’s 
objection is discarded. The fact is Brahman has two 
forms; one is anantdnanda chiddtmaka form and the 
other saddtmaka form. Out of the first, all causes are 
stored (apaddna) ; from the second (form), all causes play 
upon the updddna katana in bringing into manifestation 
Pradhdna. And there is absolutely no contradiction in this 
statement. What was said previously, viz.. Brahman under¬ 
goes no vikdra, is again reaffirmed that it is so, because of 
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his faultless ckitiakti and this does not contradict the Srutis. 
The question arises whether from the satiakti form of 
Brahman comes the nimittakarana {apddana kdrana), 
thereby ending in the name of Prakriti-Prad/idna {updddna 
kdrana). If this view is accepted, would there be any 
contradiction with the Srutis, in employing such an argu¬ 
ment ? There would be no contradiction. For Brahman 
being saddtma, the manifestation of jagat is his mere 
nature and hence there is no contradiction. His saddtmaka 
form is above all charge of vikdra. His manifestation of 
Pradhdfia does not in any way affect him during the trans¬ 
formation of Pradhdna into jagat. And therefore it has 
been declared that Parabrahman, who is Sarvagna, is 
beyond all vikdra. By his mere will, the cause comes into 
play. If it is doubted whether sadrupa consists of his 
updddna and whether it is completely different from the 
jagat, the reply is Bhdgeneti, i.e., it is by mere difference. 
If Brahman through his sat ultimately puts the chit into 
manifestation through his nirvikdratva, then, he is called 
avyakta. If it is asked whether the two parts, the mani¬ 
fested and the unmanifested, are Bkeda or Abheda or 
Bkeddbheda, the reply is it is not Abheda, because both 
the parts have the will of Parabrahman in their parindma 
and therefore it cannot be said to consist of Bheddbheda 
for Abheda in this combination simply expresses no 
commingling. Thus Bheddbheda becomes confused and 
contradicted. Then, in such a state, Abheda becomes 
a mere rhetorical expression. Therefore the two parts 
being absolutely different from each other, we have to 
accept only Bheda as true. Then, what is the result ? 
When the two parts are utterly different from each 
other, of which one, the Brahman, is nirvikdra, jagat 
becomes only a nimitta kdrana. And subject to his 
will, jagat undergoes various vikdras at the mere will of 
Parabrahman. And this proves that we have no dispute 
whatever. So, it is declared that Parabrahman being 
absolutely nirvikdra, jagat is subject only to his natural will 
in all his lordship (over it) and undergoes changes under 
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the name of Pradhana- In order to remove this dispute, 
the Sutra., Prakriteicha pratignddrishtantanuparbdhat 
was laid down by the Sutrakara. Else there would 
have been no necessity for this Sutra. It has been stated 
above that the two parts (forms of Brahman) are absolutely 
different from each other. In your view, it is not granted 
that Brahman has two different forms. Without a thing to 
be divided, there can be no division. Unless there is a 
thing ready to .be divided, there can be no division. 
Nor can there be vikdra unless there is a thing ready 
to undergo vikdra. Let this be the matter for discus¬ 
sion. The Bhedavadin says that the nimitta Parana of 
Parabrahman is purely a source of cause and nothing more 
in Brahman. We therefore say that the saddnanda form 
of Brahman always rules over the chitsamuddya. In order 
to prove this, the adhikarana is begun. If so, then, what 
is this Brahmatva in Parabrahman .? Is this Brahmatva in 
Brahman merely a name or is it something in him for 
manifesting the jagat in its varied form ? The first view 
is contradicted because of its divided character. This 
means that where we do not agree and where we always 
differ, there we should not begin the adkikaraiza. For the 
agreement merely ends in argument. Only w^hen one is 
ready to stand to the literal meaning of the expressions an 
argument should be advanced. If it is asked whether in 
Parabrahman sat, chit, dnanda, etc,, are different from each 
other or one in combination, the reply is “ It is not the 
first For, the Sruti text Ekamevddvitlyam is contradict¬ 
ed. As regards the other view, the combination consists 
of both the nirvikdra and vikdra forms under the name of 
updddna kdrana and other combinations. There is fault 
attaching to all these views. For Brahman, when it is once 
determined in mind and accepted, there can be no cause for 
disagreement. The expression hi proves without a doubt 
the declared meaning of the updddna kdrana oi Parabrahman, 
which is his natural characteristic in bringing Pradhdna into 
Srishti in its varied aspects. Else Brahman’s lordship over 
updddna kdrana would not have existed. Brahman’s lordship 
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is amply shown in Srishli in various transformations by his 
mere will in which lies his Brahmatva. Else, it {Brahmatva) 
would not have existed in him. It cannot be said that Para- 
brahman’s Mpaddna kdrana and the various manifestations 
of Pradkdna in bringing the universe into existence, cannot 
be said to be interdependent on each other. Hence in Brah¬ 
man’s chief nimitta kdranatva lies his Brahmatva. Hence 
also he is the overlord of all manifested vikdra forms of jagat 
under his will and control. This is no mere subtle argument 
but proved from an examination of all Srutis and dgamas. 


Ramanuja’s Criticism of Bhedabheda. 

We have referred above to Jayatirtha’s criticism of 
Yadavaprakasa’s view. Not much different is the criticism 
of Ramanuja from the Viiishtddvaita standpoint. Com¬ 
menting on Sutra II. 1. 15, Tadananyatva mdrambhana p 
^abdddibhyah, he offers a strikingly strong criticism 
of Yadavapraka^a’s conception of Sat. “Others again 
(YddavaprakdSa), ” he says, “hold that the general cause, 
i.e., Brahman, is pure Being in which all distinctions 
and changes such as being an enjoying subject, and 
so on, have vanished, while however it is endowed with 
all possible potentialities. During a pralaya this causal 
substance abides self-luminous, with all the distinctions of 
consciousness of pleasure and pain gone to rest, comparable 
to the soul of a man held by dreamless sleep, different 
however in nature from mere non-sentient matter. During 
the period of a creation, on the other hand, just as the 
substance called clay assumes the forms of jars, platters, 
and so on, or as the water of the sea turns itself into foam, 
waves, bubbles, and so on, the universal causal substance 
abides in the form of a triad of constituent parts, vis., enjoy¬ 
ing subjects, object of enjoyment, and a ruler. The attributes 
of being a ruler, or an object of enjoyment, or an enjoying 
subject, and the perfections and imperfections depending 
on those attributes, are therefore distributed in the same 
way as the attributes of being a jar or pitcher or platter ; 
and the different effects of these attributes are distributed 
among different parts of the substance, clay. The objects 
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of enjoyment, subjects of enjoyment, and the ruler are 
one, on the other hand, in so far as ‘ that which is ’ 
constitutes their substance ; just as jars, platters and pitchers 
are one in so far as their substance is constituted by clay. 
It is thus one substance only, ms,, ‘ that which is ’, that 
appears in different conditions, and it is in this sense that 
the world is non-different from Brahman.” Demurring 
to the reasoning adopted, Ramanuja says—“ But this 
theory is really in conflict with all Scripture, Smriti, 
Itihasa, Parana and Reasoning. For Scripture, Smriti, 
Itihasa and Parana alike teach that there is one supreme 
cause, viz.. Brahman—a being that is the Lord of all Lords, 
all-knowing, all-powerful, instantaneously realizing all its 
purposes, free of all blemish, not limited either by place 
or time, enjoying supreme unsurpassable bliss. Nor can 
it be held that above the Lord there is ‘ pure Being ’ of 
which the Lord is a part only. For ‘ This which is 
“ being ” only was in the beginning one only, without a 
second; it thought, may I be many, may I grow forth 
‘Verily, in the beginning this was Brahman, one only. 
Being one it was not strong enough. It created the most 
excellent Kshattra, viz., those Kshattras among the Devas 
—Indra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, Mrityu, 
Isana ’ ‘ In the beginning all this was Self, one only ; 

there was nothing whatsoever else blinking. He thought, 
shall I send forth worlds ’ ‘ There was in truth 

Narayana only, not Brahma, not Isana, nor heaven and 
earth, nor the nakshatras, nor the waters, nor Agni, nor 
Soma, nor Surya. Being alone he felt no delight. Of 
him merged in meditation ’ etc.®®® —these and other texts 
prove that the highest cause is the Lord of all Lords, 
Narayana. For as the terms ‘ Being,’ ‘ Brahman,’ ‘ Self,’ 
which are met with in sections treating of the same topic, 
are in one of those parallel sections particularised by the 
term ‘ Narayana’, it follows that they all mean Narayana. 
That the Lord only is the universal cause is shown by the 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 3. Ait. Ar., II. 4. 1. 1, 2. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 11. Mahopa., I. 1, 
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following text also, ‘ He the highest great lord of lords, 
the highest deity of deities—he is the cause, the lord of 
the lords of the organs, and there is of him neither parent 
nor lord Similarly the Manu Smriti^ ‘ Then the divine 
Self-existent (Brahma)—desirous to produce from his 
own body beings of many kind—first with a thought created 
the waters and placed his seed in them Itihdsa and 
Purdies also declare the Supreme Person only to be the 
universal cause, ‘ Narayana, of whom the world is the 
body, of infinite nature, eternal, when desirous to create 
and sent forth from a thousandth part of himself the souls 
in two divisions.’ ‘From Vishnu the world originated 
and in him it abides.’ 

Nor is it possible to hold that the Lord is pure ‘Being’ 
only, for such ‘ Being ’ is admitted to be an element 
of the Lord; and moreover all ‘ Being ’ has difference. 
Nor can it be maintained that the Lord’s connection with 
all his auspicious qualities—knowledge, bliss, and so on—is 
occasional (adventitious) merely ; it rather is essential and 
hence eternal. Nor may you avail yourself of certain texts 
— vis., ‘His high power {Sakli) is revealed as manifold, as 
essential, and (so) his knowledge, strength and action ’ 

‘He who is all-knowing, all-cognising’and others—to the 
end of proving that what is essential is only the Lord’s 
connection with the potentialities {Sakti) of knowledge, 
bliss, and so on. For in the Svetdsvatara text the word 
‘ essential ’ independently qualifies ‘ knowdedge, strength 
and action’ no less than ' Sakti' \ and your explanation 
would necessitate so-called implication {lakskand). Nor 
again can it be said that in words such as sarvagtia (all¬ 
knowing), the formative suffix expresses potentiality only, 
as it admittedly does in other words such as pdkaka 
(cook); for grammar does not teach that all these {krit) 
affixes in general express potentiality or capability only. 

It rather teaches^'’”* that a few krit-2JS)x.Qs, only have this 

^ ^veta. Upct., VI. 7. 9. Mund. Upa., I. 1. 9. 

Mahdpa., I. 6—8. Cf. Pacini, III. 2. 54. 

Sveta, upa., VI. 8. 
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limited meaning; and in the case of pakaka and similar 
words we must assume capability to be denoted, because there 
is no other explanation open to us. If, moreover, the Lord 
were held to be only a part of the Sal, as the whole, would 
be superior to the Lord just as the ocean is superior to a 
wave, and this would be in conflict with ever so many 
scriptural texts which make statements about the Lord, cp. 
e.g. ‘ Him the highest great lord of lords ’; ‘ There is 
none seen like to him or superior If, moreover, mere 
Being is held to be the Self of all and the general whole, 
and the Lord only a particular part of it, this would imply 
the stultification of all those texts which declare the Lord 
to be the general Self and the whole of which all beings 
are parts of, and to have their being in, pitchers (which 
themselves are only special things made of clay). Against 
this you perhaps will plead that as Being in general is fully 
present in all its parts, and hence also in that part which 
is the Lord, all other things may be viewed as having their 
Self in, and being parts of, him. But from your principles 
we might with equal right draw the inference that as 
Being in general is fully present in the jar, the Lord is 
a part of the jar and has his Self in that! From enuncia¬ 
tions such as ‘ the jar is,’ ‘ the cloth is,’ it appears that 
Being is an attribute of things, and cannot therefore be a 
substance and a cause. By the ‘ being ’ of a thing we 
understand the attribute of its being suitable for some 
definite practical effect; while its ‘ non-being ’ means its 
suitability for an effect of an opposite nature. Should it 
on the other hand be held that substances only have being, 
the (unacceptable) consequence would be that actions, and 
so on, are non-existent. And if (to avoid this consequence) 
it were said that the being of actions, and so on, depends 
on their connection with substances, it would be difficult 
to show (what yet should be shown) that ‘ being ’ is every¬ 
where of one and the same nature. Moreover, if every¬ 
thing were non-different in so far as ‘ being ’, there would 
be a universal consciousness of the nature of everything, 
;Sveia. Upa., VI. 7. 8. ^ ~ ~ ' 
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and from this there would follow a general confusion of all 
good and evil {i.e., every one would have conscious experience 
of everything). This point we have explained before. For 
all these reasons non-difference can only have the meaning 
set forth by us. 

Nor is Ramanuja satisfied with the view of 
Bhaskara. “ Those again who (like Bhaskara),” he 
remarks, “hold the effect also to be real — the 
difference of the soul and Brahman being due to 
limiting conditions, while their non-difference is essential; 
and the difference as well as the non-difference of Brahman 
and matter being essential—enter into conflict with all 
those texts which declare that the soul and Brahman are 
distinct in so far as the soul is under the power of karman 
while Brahman is free from all evil, etc., and all those texts 
which teach that non-sentient matter undergoes changes 
while Brahman does not. For as, according to them, 
nothing exists but Brahman and the limiting adjuncts, 
Brahman—as being indivisible—must be undivided while 
entering into connection with the upadhis^ and hence 
itself undergoes a change into inferior forms. And if 
they say that it is only the power [sakti), not Brahman 
itself, which undergoes a change: this also is of no 
avail since Brahman and its power are non-different.’’^®®" 

In another place, in establishing the Great Siddhanta, 
Ramanuja more directly attacks the BhMabkeda view 
and shows how it is, in his opinion, untenable. Comment¬ 
ing on I. 1. 1, he enlarges at some length on the point that 
perception never has for its object that which is devoid of 
all difference. He says:—“ The same arguments tend to 
refute the view that there is difference and absence of 
difference at the same time (the so-called BkedabhMa view). 
Take the judgment ‘ This is such and such’ ; how can we 
realize here the non-difference of ‘ being this’ and ‘being 
such and such ‘ The such and such’ denotes a peculiar 

See Ramanuja’s Sri Bhashya, II. 1. 16. George Thibaut’s 
translation in the Vol. XLVIII, The Vedanta Sutras with 

Ramanuja!s Commentary^ Part III, page 459. 
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make characterised, e.g"., by a dewlap, the ‘this’ denotes 
the thing distinguished by that peculiar make ; the nop- 
difference of these two is thus contradicted by immediate 
consciousness. At the outset the thing perceived is per¬ 
ceived as separate from all other things, and this separation 
is founded on the fact that the thing is distinguished by 
a special constitution, let us say the generic characteristics 
of a cow, expressed by the term ‘such and such’. In 
general, wherever we cognize the relation of distinguishing 
attribute and thing distinguished thereby, the two clearly 
present themselves to our mind as absolutely different. 
Some things—^.,?-., staffs and bracelets—appear sometimes 
as having a separate, independent existence of their own ; 
at other times they present themselves as distinguishing 
attributes of other things or beings {t.e., of the persons 
carrying staffs or wearing bracelets), other entities e.g., 
the generic character of cows—have a being only in so far 
as they constitute the form of substances, and thus always 
present themselves as distinguishing attributes of those 
substances. In both cases there is the same relation of 
distinguishing attribute and thing distinguished thereby, 
and these two are apprehended as absolutely different. 
The difference between the two classes of entities is only 
that staffs, bracelets and similar things are capable of being 
apprehended in separation from other things, while the 
generic characteristics of a species are absolutely incapable 
thereof. The assertion, therefore, that the difference of 
things is refuted by immediate consciousness, is based on 
the plain denial of a certain form of consciousness, the 
one namely—admitted by every one—which is expressed 
in the judgment ‘ This thing is such and such.’ This same 
point is clearly expounded by the Sutrakara in II. 2. 33 
{EmncMlmdMrisnyam) ; also in II. 2. 34 {Na cha paryor 
yadapyavirbdhb vikdradibhyah)' ’ 

Then, again, in commenting on I. 1. 1, Ramanuja pro¬ 
pounds how Bhbddbhbda involves, like Bhbda, and Ab/ieda, 
the reflection of all those texts which teach that Brahman 


I&id., 42-43. 
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is the universal Self. “It appears,” he says, “ that those as 
well who hold the theory of the absolute unity of one non- 
differenced substance, as those who teach the doctrine of 
BhMabhMa (co-existing difference and non-difference), and 
those who teach the absolute difference of several substances, 
give up all those scriptural texts which teach that Brahman 
is the universal Self. With regard to the first mentioned 
doctrine, we ask, ‘if there is only one substance ; to what 
can the doctrine of universal identity refer ?’ The reply will 
perhaps be ‘to that very same substance But we reply, this 
point is settled already by the texts defining the nature of 
Brahman {The True, Knowledge, the Infinite is Brahman ,— 
Taitt. Upa. II. 1), and there is nothing left to be determined 
by the passages declaring the identity of everything with 
Brahman, But those texts serve to dispel the idea of 
fictitious difference ! This, we reply, cannot, as has been 
shown above, be effected by texts stating universal identity . 
in the way of co-ordination ; and statements of co-ordina¬ 
tion, moreover, introduce into Brahman a doubleness of 
aspect, and thus contradict the theory of absolute oneness. 
The BhedabkMa view implies that owing to Brahman’s 
connection with limiting adjuncts {upadhi) all the 
imperfections resulting therefrom—and which avowedly 
belong to the individual soul—would manifest themselves 
in Brahman itself; and as this contradicts the doctrine that 
the Self of all is constituted by a Brahman free from all 
imperfection and composing within itself all auspicious 
qualities, the texts conveying that doctrine would have to 
be discarded. If, on the other hand, the theory be held in 
that form that bheddbhMa belongs to Brahman by its own 
nature (not only owing to an upadhi), the view that Brahman 
by its essential nature appears as individual soul, implies 
that imperfections no less than perfections are essential to 
Brahman, and this is in conflict with the texts teaching that 
everything is identical with Brahman free from all imper¬ 
fections. For those finally who maintain absolute difference, 
the doctrine of Brahman being the Self of all has no meaning 
whatsoever—for things absolutely different can in no way 
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be one—and this implies the abandonment of all Vedanta 
texts together.” Ramanuja then points out at length how 
his own view—that the entire aggregate of things, intelligent 
and non-intelligent, has its Self in Brahman in so far as it 
constitutes Brahman’s body—is in accord with all Sruii 
texts. “ Those, on the other hand,” he says, “who take their 
stand on the doctrine proclaimed by all Upanishads, that 
the entire world forms the body of the Brahman, may accept 
in their fulness all the texts teaching the identity of the 
world with Brahman. For as genus {fait) and quality {guna), 
so substances idmvya) also may occupy the position of 
determining attributes {viseshaita), in so far namely as they 

constitute the body of something else. The body is, in 

reality, nothing but a mode of the Self; but, for the purpose 
of showing the distinction of things, the Avord ‘body’ is used 
in a limited sense. Analogously words such as ‘whiteness’, 
‘generic character of a cow’, ‘species’, ‘quality’ are used in 
a distinctive sense (although ‘whiteness’ is not found apart 
from a white thing of which it is the prakdia and so on). 
Words such as ‘god ’, ‘ man ’, etc., therefore, do extend in 
their connotation up to the Self. And as the individual souls, 
distinguished by their connection with aggregates of matter 
bearing the characteristic marks of humanity, divine nature, 
and so on, constitute the body of the highest Self, and hence 
are modes of it, the words denoting those individual souls, 
extend in their connotation up to the very highest Self. And 
as all intelligent and non-intelligent beings are thus mere 
modes of the highest Brahman, and have reality thereby 
only, the words denoting-them are used in co-ordination with 
the terms denoting Brahman.” Ramanuja adds that he 
has made this point clear in his earlier work, the VMdrtha 
Sangraha and quotes the Sutra, Atmeti tupagachchanti 
grdhayanticha (IV. 1. 3) in support of his position remark¬ 
ing that it declares that “the identity of the world and 
Brahman consists in the relation of body and Self.”^"®’’ 
Commenting on I. 1.4 [Tattu samanvaydt), Ramanuja 
sets out at length the view that scriptural texts have. 


Ibid., 134-138. 
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for their subject, Brahman which constitutes the highest 
aim of man. Such, he states, is the connected meaning 
of the whole aggregate of words which constitutes the 
Upanishads. As against this view, he puts forward several 
different views, each of which he rejects. Among these 
is the Bkeddbheda view which he elaborates in considerable 
detail and then rejects. It is interesting to note that 
he eventually rejects it on the ground that the idea of 
Bhedabheda is contradictory and cannot be maintained. 
This position is reached after a long argumentation which 
is worth some consideration, having regard to the force 
with which it is put forth and the closeness of the 
reasoning adopted. 

“ Nor can we approve,” he says, “of the doctrine held 
by some that there is no contradiction between difference 
and non-difference ; for difference and non-difference cannot 
co-exist in one thing, any more than coldness and heat, or 
light and darkness. Let us first hear in detail what the holder 
of this so-called bheddhh&da view has to say. The whole 
universe of things must be ordered in agreement with our 
cognitions. Now we are conscious of all things as different 
and non-different at the same time; they are non-different 
in their causal and generic aspects, and different in so far as 
viewed as effects and individuals. There indeed is a 
contradiction between light and darkness and so on; for 
these cannot possibly exist together, and they are actually 
met with in different abodes. Such contradictoriness is not, 
on the other hand, observed in the case of cause and effect, 
and genus and individual; on the contrary we here distinctly 
apprehend one thing as having two aspects—‘this jar is clay’, 
‘this cow is short-horned’. The fact is that experience does 
not show us anything that has one aspect only. Nor can it 
be said that in these cases there is absence of contradiction, 
because as fire consumes grass, so non-difference absorbs 
difference; for the same thing which exists as clay, or gold, 
or cow, or horse, etc., at the same time exists as jar or 
diadem, or short-horned cow or mare. There is no com¬ 
mand of the Lord to the effect that one aspect only should 
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belong to each thing, non-difference to what is non-different, 
and difference to what is different. But one aspect only 
belongs to each thing, because it is thus that things are 
perceived! On the contrary, we reply, things have two-fold 
aspects, just because it is thus that they are perceived. No 
man, however wide he may open his eyes, is able to distin¬ 
guish in an object— e.g., a jar or a cow—placed before him 
which part is the clay and which the jar, or which part is 
the generic character of the cow and which the individual 
cow. On the contrary, his thought finds its true expression 
in the following judgments : ‘ This jar is clay ‘ this cow is 
short-horned’. Nor can it be maintained that he makes a 
distinction between the cause and genus and as objects of 
the idea of persistence, and the effect and individual as 
objects of the idea of discontinuance (difference); for, as a 
matter of fact, there is no perfection of these two elements, 
in separation. A man may look ever so close at a thing 
placed before him, he will not be able to perceive a differ¬ 
ence of aspect and to point out ‘this is the persisting, general 
element in the thing, and the non-persistent, individual 
element.’ Just as an effect and an individual give rise to the 
idea of one thing, so the effect phis cause, and the indivi¬ 
dual plus generic character, also give rise to the idea of one 
thing only. This very circumstance makes it possible for us 
to recognise each individual thing, placed as it is among a 
multitude of things differing in place, time, and character. 
Each thing thus being cognized as endowed with a two-fold 
aspect, the theory of cause and effect and generic character 
and individual, being absolutely different, is clearly refuted 
by perception. 

“But, an objection is raised, if on account of grammati¬ 
cal co-ordination and the resulting idea of oneness, the 
judgment ‘ this pot is clay ’ is taken to express the relation 
of difference plus non-difference, we shall have analogously 
to infer from judgments such as ‘ I am a man ’, ‘I am a 
divine being ’ that the self and the body also stand in the 
bhedabheda relation; the theory of the co-existence of dif¬ 
ference and non-difference will thus act like a fire which a 
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man has lit on his hearth, and which in the end consumes 
the entire house ! This, we reply, is the baseless idea of a 
person who has not duly considered the true nature of co¬ 
ordination as establishing the bhedabheda relation. The 
correct principle is that all reality is determined by state of 
consciousness not sublated by valid means of proof. The 
imagination, however, of the identity of the self and the 
body is sublated by all the means of proof which apply to 
the Self. It is in fact no more valid than the imagination of 
the snake in the rope, and does not therefore prove the non¬ 
difference of the two. The co-ordination, on the other 
hand, which is expressed in the judgment ‘the cow is short¬ 
horned ’ is never observed to be refuted in any way, and 
hence establishes the bheddbheda relation. 

“For the same reasons the individual soul {jiva) is not 
absolutely different from Brahman, but stands to it in the 
bkedabhcda relation in so far as it is a part (amsa) of Brahman. 
Its non-difference from Brahman is essential {svdbkdvika); 
its difference is due to limiting adjuncts {aupddhikoi). This 
we know, in the first place, from those scriptural texts which 
declare non-difference—such as ‘Thou art that’^^*"®; ‘There is 
no other seer but he’^**®®; ‘This Self is Brahman’*®^®; and the 
passage from the Brahmasdkta in the Samhitbpanishad of the 
Atharvanas which, after having said that Brahman is Heaven 
and Earth, continues, ‘The fishermen are Brahman, the slaves 
are Brahman, Brahman are these gamblers; man and woman 
are born from Brahman; worn en are Brahman and so are 
men.’ And, in the second place, from those texts which 
declare difference: ‘He who, one, eternal, intelligent, fulfils 
the desires of many non-eternal intelligent beings’'®^^; ‘There 
are two unborn, one knowing, the other not knowing; one 
strong, the other weak’^®^^; ‘Being the cause of their connex¬ 
ion with him, through the qualities of action and the qualities 
of the Self, he is seen as another’^®^®; ‘The Lord of nature 
and the souls, the ruler of the qualities, the cause of the 
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bondage, the existence and the release of the Samsdra '^^^*^; 
‘He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the organs’; 
‘One of the two eats the sweet fruit, without eating the 
other looks on’^®^®; ‘He who dwelling in the Self , 
‘Embraced by the intelligent Self he knows nothing that 
is without, nothing that is within’^"^®; ‘ Mounted by the 
intelligent Self he goes groaning’^®’®; ‘Having known him 
he passes beyond death’^®^®. On the ground of these two 
sets of passages the individual and the highest Self naust 
needs be assumed to stand in the dkeddb/ieda relation. 
And texts such as ‘He knows Brahman’^®^\ which teach 
that in the state of Release the individual soul enters 
into Brahman itself; and again texts such as ‘But when 
the Self has become all for him, whereby should he 
see another’^®^^ which forbid us to view, in the state of 
Release, the Lord as something different (from the 
individual soul), show that non-difference is essential 
(while difference is merely aupddhika). 

“But, an objection is raised, the text He reaches all 
desires together in the wise Brahman,’ in using the word 
‘together’ shows that even in the state of Release the 
soul is different from Brahman, and the s^ame view is 
expressed in two of the Sutras, viz., IV. 4. 17 ; and p. 4. 

21 [Jagadvydpdra varjam prakaranddasattnihiiatvdchcha 
and Bhogamdtrasdmya lingdchcha). This is not so, 
we reply; for the text, ‘There is no other seer but 
he’’®®* and many similar texts distinctly negative 
all plurality in the Self. The Taittiriya text quoted 
by you means that the man reaches Brahman with 
all desires, i.e.. Brahman comprising within itself all 
objects of desire; if it were understood differently,^ it 
would follow that Brahman holds a subordinate positiori 
only. And if the Sutra IV. 4. 17 meant^hat the rele ased 


Ibid., VI. 16. 
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soul is separate from Brahman, it would follow that it is 
deficient in lordly power; and if this were so 
the Sutra would be in conflict with other Sutras such 
as IV. 4. 1 {Sampadyavirbhavassvena &abdat). For 

these reasons, non-difference is the essential condition; 
while the distinction of the souls from Brahman 
and from each other is due to their limiting adjuncts, 
ue,, the internal organ, the sense organs, and the 
body. Brahman indeed is without parts and omnipresent; 
but through its adjuncts it becomes capable of division 
just as ether is divided by jars and the like. Nor must it 
be said that this leads to a reprehensible mutual depen¬ 
dence—Brahman in so far as divided entering into conjunc¬ 
tion with its adjuncts, and again the division in Brahman 
being caused by its conjunction with its adjuncts; for these 
adjuncts and Brahman’s connection with them are due to 
action {karma), and the stream of action is without a 
beginning. The limiting adjuncts to which a soul is joined 
spring from the soul as connected with previous works, 
and work again springs from the soul as joined to its 
adjuncts: and as this connection with works and adjuncts is 
without a beginning in time, no fault can be found with our 
theory. The non-difference of the souls from each other and 
Brahman is thus essential, while their difference is due to 
the upMhis. These upadAis, on the other hand, are at the 
same time essentially non-distinct and essentially distinct 
from each other and Brahman; for there are no other 
UpadAis (to account for their distinction if non-essential), 
and if we admitted such, we should again have to assume 
further upadAis, and so on m mfimtum. We therefore 
hold that the upadAis are produced, in accordance with the 
actions of the individual souls, as essentially non-differeiit 
and different from Brahman. 

“To this bAMabhhia view the Purvapakshin now objects 
on the following grounds:—The whole aggregate of Vedanta 
texts aims at enjoining meditation on a non-dual Brahman 
whose essence is reality, intelligence and bliss, and thus 
sets forth the view of non-difference ; while, on the other 
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hand, the/^«r;^^a-section of the Veda, and likewise perception 
and the other means of knowledge, intimate the view of 
the difference of things. Now, as difference and non¬ 
difference are contradictory, and as the view of difference 
may be accounted for as resting on beginningless Nescience, 
we conclude that universal non-difference is what is 
' real. The tenet that difference and non-difference are 
not contradictory because both are provided by our con¬ 
sciousness, cannot be upheld. If one thing has different 
characteristics from another there is distinction {bAeda); of 
the two the contrary condition of things constitutes non¬ 
distinction {abhedd ); who in his senses then would maintain 
that these two—suchness and non-suchness—can be found 
together? You have maintained that non-difference belongs 
to a thing viewed as cause and genus, and difference to the 
same viewed as effect and individual; and that, owing to 
this two-fold aspect of things, non-difference and difference 
I are not irreconcilable. But that this view also is untenable, 
-♦-j a presentation of the question in definite alternatives will 
■ ’ show. Do you mean to say that the difference lies in one 
I aspect of things and the non-difference in the other? or that 

if difference and non-difference belong to the thing possessing 

i| two aspects? On the former alternative the difference 

f belongs to the individual and the non-difference to the 

I genus; and this implies that there is no one thing with a 
j' : double aspect. And should you say that the genus and 
^ the individual together constitute one thing only, you aban¬ 
don the view that it is difference of aspect which takes 
: away the contradictoriness of difference and non-difference. 

; We have moreover remarked already that difference in 
■ characteristics and its opposite are absolutely contra- 
' dictory. On the second alternative we have two aspects 
; of different kinds and an unknown thing supposed to 
be the substrate of those aspects; but this assumption 
i of a triad of entities proves only their mutual difference 

I of character, not their non-difference. Should you say 

I that the non-contradictoriness of two aspects constitutes 

simultaneous difference and non-difference in the thing 
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which is their substrate, we ask in return—How can two 
aspects which have a thing for their substrate, and thus are 
different from the thing, introduced into that thing a com¬ 
bination of two contradictory attributes {viz., difference 
and non-difference) ? And much less even are they able 
to do so if they are viewed as non-different from the thing 
which is their substrate. If, moreover, the two aspects on 
the one hand, and the thing they inhere on the other, be 
admitted to be distinct entities, there will be required a 
further factor to bring about their difference and non- 
difference, and we shall thus be led into a in regrcssus tn 
itifinitum. Nor is it a fact that the idea of a thing in¬ 
clusive of its generic character bears the character of unity, 
in the same way as the admittedly uniform idea of an 
individual; for wherever a state of consciousness expresses 
itself in the form ‘ this is such and such ’ it implies the 
distinction of an attribute or mode, and that to which the 
attribute or mode belongs. In the case under discussion, 
the genus constitutes the mode, and the individual that to 
which the mode belongs; the idea does not therefore possess 
the character of unity. 

“For these very reasons the individual soul cannot 
stand to Brahman in the bhedabhMa relation. And as the 
view of non-difference is founded on Scripture, we assume 
that the view of difference rests on beginningless Nescience. 
But on this view want of knowledge and all the imperfections 
springing therefrom, such as birth, death, etc., would cling 
to Brahman itself, and this would contradict scriptural 
texts such as ‘ He who is all-knowing ’ ‘ That Self free 

from all evil Not so, we reply. For all those imper¬ 
fections we consider to be unreal, On your view, on 
the other hand, which admits nothing but Brahman and 
its limiting adjuncts, all the imperfections which spring 
from contact with those adjuncts must really belong to 
Brahman. For as Brahman is without parts, indivisible, 
the upadhis cannot divide or split it so as to connect them¬ 
selves with a part only; but necessarily connect themselves 
Mund. Upa., I. 1. 9. Chch. Upa., VIII. 1. 6. 
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with Brahman itself and produce their effects on it. 
Here the following explanation may possibly be attempted. 
Brahman determined by an upadhi constitutes the individual 
soul. This soul is of atomic size since what determines 
it, viz., the internal organ is itself of atomic size; and 
the limitation itself is without beginning. All the imper¬ 
fections therefore connect themselves only with that special 
place that is determined by the upadki, and do not affect 
the highest Brahman which is not limited by the upMhi. 
In reply to this we ask—Do you mean to say that what 
constitutes the atomic individual soul is a part of Brahman 
which is limited and cut off by the limiting adjunct; or 
some particular part of Brahman to which, without thereby 
being divided of, is connected with an atomic ttpddki; or 
Brahman in its totality as connected with an vpddhi ; or 
some other intelligent being connected with an upddhi, or 
finally the upddhi itself ? The first alternative is not pos¬ 
sible, because Brahman cannot be divided; it would moreover 
imply that the individual soul has a beginning, for division 
means the making of one thing into two. On the second 
alternative it would follow that as a part of Brahman would 
be connected with the upddhi, all the imperfections, due to 
the upddhis would adhere to that part. And further, if 
the upddhi would not possess the power of attracting to 
itself the particular part of Brahman with which it is con¬ 
nected, it would follow that when the upddhi moves the 
part with which it is connected would constantly change; 
in other words, bondage and release would take place at 
every moment. If, on the contrary, the upddhi possessed 
the power of attraction, the whole Brahman—as not being 
capable of division—would be attracted and move with the 
upddhi. And should it be said that what is all-pervading 
and without parts cannot be attracted and moved, well then 
the upddhi only moves, and we are again met by the diffi¬ 
culties stated above. Moreover, if all the upddhis were 
connected with the parts of Brahman viewed as one and 
undivided, all individual souls, being nothing but parts of 
Brahman, would be considered as non-distinct. And should 
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it be said that they are not thus cognized as one because 
they are constituted by different parts of Brahman, it would 
follow that as soon as the upadhi of one individual soul 
is moving, the identity of that soul would be lost (for it 
would, in successive moments, be constituted by different 
parts of Brahman). On the third alternative (the whole of) 
Brahman itself being connected with the upadhi enters into 
the condition of the individual soul, and there remains no 
non-conditioned Brahman. And, moreover, the soul in all 
bodies will then be one only. On the fourth alternative the 
individual soul is something altogether different from Brah¬ 
man and the difference of the soul from Brahman thus 
ceases to depend on the upadkis of Brahman, And the fifth 
alternative means the embracing of the view of the Charvaka 
(who makes no distinction between soul and matter).”’®^® 
Ramanuja reverts to this topic of Bheddbkeda once 
again when he comments on II. 2. 31 {iVaikasminnasam- 
bhavdt). As is well known, he considers under this 
Sutra the Jaina theory of the Saptabhangi nydya, with ■>r 
whose help, he says, the Jainas prove that all things— 
which they declare to consist of substance {dravya and 
parydya) (particular states of substances)—to be existing, 
one and permanent in so far as they are substances, 
and the opposite in so far as they are parydyas. As 
the particular states of substances are of the nature 
of Being as well as Non-Being, they manage to prove 
existence, non-existence and so on. “With regard to 
this,” he says, “the Sutra (II. 2. 31) remarks that no 
such proof is possible, ‘Not so, on account of the impos¬ 
sibility in one’ ; f.^., because contradictory attributes 
such as existence and non-existence cannot at the same 
time belong to one thing, not any more than light and 
darkness. As a substance and particular states qualifying 
it—and (by the Jainas) called parydya —are different 
things ipaddriha), one substance cannot be connected 
with opposite attributes. It is thus not possible that | 

George TJiibaut, Vedanta-Sutras with the Commentary by | 

Ramanuja^ 189-196. I 
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a substance qualified by one particular state, such as 
existence, should at the same time be qualified by the 
opposite state, i.e,, non-existence. The non-permanency, 
further, of a substance consists in its being the abode 
of those particular states which are called origination 
and destruction; how then should permanency, which is 
of an opposite nature, reside in the substance at the 
same time ? Difference {bhinnatva) again consists in 
things being the abodes of contradictory attributes; 
non-difference, which is the opposite of this, cannot 
hence possibly reside in the same things which are the 
abode of difference; not any more the generic character 
of a horse and that of a buffalo can belong to one animal.” 
This matter, Ramanuja adds, he has already explained 
at length under I. 1. 1 {Alhatb Brahmajignasa) when 
refuting the Bhedabheda theory 

Sankara’s Criticism of Bhedabheda. 

We now turn to the criticism offered from the 
Advaita standpoint. We have, ere this, referred to the 
Bhamati's comment on Sutras I. 4. 2Q{Pratigndsiddkerlinga- 
masmarathyah) and I. 4. 21 {Utkramishyata evambhava- 
dityaudulbmih) and pointed out how the theories of 
Bheddbkedavdda and Satyabhedavdda have been traced to 
them by its author. Sankara in commenting on these two 
Sutras and on 1.4.22 {Avastkiteriti kdiakritsnak) which 
follows them, rejects definitely the first two views pro¬ 
pounded in them and attaches himself to the third, ‘‘ Of 
these three opinions,” he says, ‘‘we conclude that the 
one held by Kasakritsna accords with Scripture, because 
he agrees with what all the Vedanta texts (so, for instance, 
the passage ‘ That art thou ’) aim at inculcating. Only 
on the opinion of Kasakritsna, immortality can be 
viewed as the result of the knowledge of the soul; while 
it would be impossible to hold the same view if the 
soul were a modification (product) of the Self and as such 
liable to lose its existence by being merged in its causal 
substance. For the same reason, name and form cannot 
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abide in the soul (as was above attempted to prove by 
means of the simile of the rivers), but abide in the limiting 
adjunct and are ascribed to the soul itself in a figurative 
sense only. For the same reason the origin of the souls 
from the highest Self of which Scripture speaks in some 
places as analogous to the issuing of sparks from the fire, 
must be viewed as based on the limiting adjuncts of the 
soul. The reference here is to the BhMabheda view, 
which is thus rejected by him. It is for this reason that 
Sankara interprets I. 4. 20 in the manner he does. 
“ A.smarathya,” he says, “ although meaning to say that 
the soul is not (absolutely) different from the highest Self, 
yet intimates by the expression, ‘On account of the fulfil¬ 
ment of the promise ’—which declares a certain mutual 
dependence—that there does exist a certain relation of 
cause and effect between the highest Self and the 
individual soul {Le.^ not on the relation of absolute 
identity).” His disposal of the Salyabhedavdda of 
Audulomi is equally clear. “The opinion of Audulomi, ” 
he says, “ again clearly implies that the difference and 
non-difference of the two depend on difference of condition 
(i.e., upon the state of emancipation and its absence). ” 
Commenting on the words “ Because the soul when it will 
depart is such ” {Utkramishyata evambhdvdt, etc.), he adds 
that “the statement as to the non-difference of the soul 
and the Self (implied in the declaration that the Great 
Being rises, etc.)^“^® is possible, because the soul when— 
after having purified itself by knowledge and so on—it 
will depart from the body, is capable of becoming one with 
the highest Self. ” He winds up by observing that " the 
individual soul and the highest Self differ in name only, 
it being a settled matter that perfect knowledge has for its 
object the absolute oneness of the two ; it is senseless to 
insist (as some do) on a plurality of Selfs, and to maintain 

1028 .pjjg Brihaddrattyaka text which declares that the Great 
Being which is to be seen arises from out of these eleraerrts : “Rising 
from out of these elements he vanishes again after them. When he 
has departed there is no more knowledge.’’ 
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that the individual soul is different from the highest 
Self and the highest Self from the individual soul. For 
the Self is indeed called by many different names, but 
it is one only. Nor does the passage ‘ He who knows 
Brahman which is I'eal, knowledge, infinite, as hidden in 
the cave’^®'® refer to some one cave (different from the 
abode of the individual soul). And that nobody else but 
Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a subsequent 
passage, vis., ‘ Having sent forth he entered into it,’ 
according to which the Creator only entered into the 
created beings. Those who insist on the distinction of 
the individual and the highest Self oppose themselves to the 
true sense of the Vedanta texts, stand thereby in the way 
of perfect knowledge, which is the door to perfect beatitude 
and groundlessly assume release to be something effected 
and therefore non-eternal (while release, as often remarked, 
is eternal, it being in fact not different from the eternally 
unchanging Brahman). And (if they attempt to show that 
moksha, although effected, is eternal) they involve them¬ 
selves in a conflict with sound logic.” 

In commenting on II. 1. 13 {Bhbktrapatteravibhagai- 
chet syallbkavat), Sankara answers the objection whether 
non-duality which has been made out by a connected inter¬ 
pretation of Vedic texts can be held to be proved false by 
pratyaksha, etc., i.e.^ by sensuous perception, empirical 
inference and the like which reveal a distinction between 
the perceiver and the things perceived. He poses the 
question in this telling fashion: 

” Another objection, based on reasoning, is raised 
against the doctrine of Brahman being the cause of the 
world. Although Scripture is authoritative with regard 
to its own special subject-matter (as, for instance, the 
causality of Brahman), still it may have to be taken in a 
secondary sense in those cases where the subject-matter 
is taken out of its own grasp by other means of right 
knowledge; just as mantras and arihavadas have occasionally 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Ibid., II. 6. 
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to be explained in a secondary sense (when the primary, 
literal sense is rendered impossible by other means of 
right knowledge). Analogously reasoning is to be 
considered invalid outside its legitimate sphere; so, 
for instance, in the case of religious duty and its 
opposites. Hence Scripture cannot be acknowledged to 
refute what is settled by other means of right knowledge. 
And if you ask, ‘ Where does Scripture oppose itself to 
what is thus established ? ’ we give you the following 
instance. The distinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoy¬ 
ment is well known from ordinary experience, the enjoyers 
being intelligent, embodied souls, while sound and the 
like are the objects of enjoyment. Devadatta, for instance, 
is an enjoyer, the dish (which he eats) an object of enjoy¬ 
ment. The distinction of the two would be reduced to 
non-existence if the enjoyer passed over into the object of 
enjoyment, and vice versa. Now this passing over of one 
thing into another would actually result from the doctrine 
of the world being non-different from Brahman. But the 
sublation of a well-established distinction is objectionable, 
not only with regard to the present time when that distinc¬ 
tion is observed to exist, but also with regard to the past 
and the future, for which it is inferred. The doctrine of 
Brahman’s causality must therefore be abandoned, as it 
would lead to the sublation of the well-established distinc¬ 
tion of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment.” 

To this objection he replies, “ It may exist as an 
ordinary experience.” He then says ;—” To the preceding 
objection we reply, “It may exist as an ordinary experience. 
Even on our philosophic view the distinction may exist, 
as ordinary experience furnishes us with analogous in¬ 
stances. We see, for instance, that waves, foam, bubbles, 
and other modifications of the sea, although they really 
are not different from the sea water, exist, sometimes 
in the state of mutual separation, sometimes in the state 
of conjunction, and etc. From the fact of their being non- 
different from the sea water, it does not allow that they 
pass over into each other: and, again, although they do 
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not pass over into each other, still they are not different 
from the sea. So it is the case under discussion also. 
The enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment do not pass 
over into each other, and yet they are not different from 
the highest Brahman. And although the enjoyer is not 
really an effect of Brahman, since the modified creator 
himself, in so far as he enters into the effect, is called the 
enjoyer (according to the passage, ‘ Having created he 
entered into it ’ still after Brahman has entered into its 
effects it passes into a state of distinction, in consequence 
of the effect acting as a limiting adjunct; just as the 
universal ether is divided by its contact with jars and 
other limiting adjuncts. The conclusion is, that the 
distinction of enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment is 
possible, although both are non-different from Brahman, 
their highest cause as analogous instances of the sea and 
its waves demonstrates.” 

Between the perceiver and the things perceived, there 
is thus really no distinction as in the case of the ocean 
in connection with which we perceive both duality and 
non-duality. In the form of waves, it is dual and as a body 
of water, it is non-dual. Only, he suggests, these opposites, 
duality and non-duality, cannot co-exist in that thing which 
does not altogether admit of even a distinction of aspects 
and is absolutely one. Therefore, he argues, when it is 
possible to distinguish two aspects—non-dual as Brahman, 
and dual as differentiated into the perceiver and the 
objects of perception—the Vedic doctrine cannot be dis¬ 
puted because it is opposed to our perception of duality. 
Here, it will be seen, while duality of aspects is conceded, 
the co-existence of opposites in a thing which does not 
admit of even a distinction of aspects and is absolutely one, 
is opposed. 

Again, in commenting on the next following Sutras 
II. 1. 14 to II. 1. 20, Tadananyatvamarambhana Sabdd- 
dibhyah to Yatkdckaprdnddi^, Sankara first considers the 
question: Is this non-duality in duality absolutely real or only 
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apparently so ? The prima facie view is that it is absolutely 
real; for it never proves false in the case of Brahman any 
more than in the case of the ocean. The Siddhdnta is 
established that there is neither duality nor the comming¬ 
ling of duality with non-duality. The refutation contained 
in II. 1. 13, Bhdktrdpatteravibhdgasckeisydllokavaf was, 
says Sankara, set forth on the condition of the practical 
distinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment being 
acknowledged. In reality, however, that distinction, he 
remarks, does not exist because there is understood to be 
non-difference {i.e., identity) of cause and effect. The 
effect is this manifold world consisting of ether and so on ; 
the cause is the highest Brahman. Of the effect it is 
understood that in reality it is non-different from the cause, 
i.e., has no existence apart from the cause. How so ? 
“On account of the scriptural word ‘origin ’ and others.” 
The word ‘ origin ’ is used in connection with a simile 
in a passage undertaking to show how, through the know¬ 
ledge of one thing, everything is known, as in the 
Chchandogya text^®®“ : “ As, my dear, by one clod of clay 
all that is made of clay is known, the modification (i.e., the 
effect, the thing made of clay) being a name merely which 
has its origin in speech, while the truth is that it is clay 
merely” etc. The meaning of this passage is that, if 
there is known a lump of clay which really and truly is 
nothing but clay, there are known thereby likewise all 
things made of clay such as jars, dishes, pails, and so on, 
all of which agree in having clay for their true nature. 
For these modifications or effects are names only, exist 
through or originate from speech only, while in reality 
there exists no such thing as a modification. In so far 
as they are names—individual effects distinguished by 
names—they are untrue ; in so far as they are clay, they 
are true. This parallel instance is given with reference 
to Brahman; applying the phrase “ having its origin in 
speech” to the case illustrated by the instance quoted, 
we understand that the entire body of effects has no 
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existence apart from Brahman. Later on, again, the text, 
after having declared that fire, water and earth are the 
effects of Brahman, maintains that the effects of these three 
elements have no existence apart from them, “ Thus has 
vanished the specific nature of burning fire, the modifi¬ 
cation being a mere name which has its origin in speech, 
while only the three colours are what is true.”^°“® Other 
sacred texts also whose purport it is to intimate the unity 
of the Self are to be quoted here, says Sankara, in accord¬ 
ance with the words “ and others ” of the Sutra. Such 
texts are “ In that all this has its Self; it is the True, it is 
the Self; Thou art that “ This everything, all that is 

Self “Brahman alone is all this “The Self is all 

this “ There is in it no diversity.On any other 
assumption it would not be possible to maintain that by the 
knowledge of one thing everything becomes known, as the 
text quoted above declares. We therefore must adopt, 
adds Sankara, the following view. In the same way as 
those parts of ethereal space which are limited by jars and 
water pots are not really different from the universal 
ethereal space, and as the water of a mirage is not really 
different from the surface of the salty steppe—for the 
nature of that water is that it is seen in one moment and 
has vanished in the next, and moreover, it is not to be 
perceived by its own nature, i.e., apart from the surface of 
the desert—so, this manifold world, with its objects of 
enjoyment, enjoyers and so on, has no existence apart from 
Brahman. 

But, says Sankara, it might be objected that Brahman 
has in itself elements of manifoldness. As the tree has 
many branches, so Brahman possesses many powers and 
energies dependent on those powers. Unity and manifold- 
ness are, therefore, both true. Thus, a tree considered 
by itself is one, but it is manifold if viewed as having 
branches; so the sea in itself is one, but manifold as 

Chch. upa., VI. 4. 1. Mund. Upa., II. 2. 11. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. Chch. Upa., VII. 25. 2. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 6. Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 25. 
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having waves and foam; so the clay in itself is one, 
but manifold if viewed with regard to the jars and 
dishes made of it. On this assumption the process of 
final release resulting from right knowledge may be 
established in connection with the element of unity (in 
Brahman) while the two processes of common worldly 
activity and of activity according to the Veda, which depend 
on the Karmakdnda, may be established in connection with 
the element of manifoldness. And with this view the 
parallel instances of clay, etc., agree very well. This 
theory, Sankara remarks, is untenable because in the 
instance—quoted in the Upanishad—the phrase “ as clay 
they are true ” asserts the cause only to be true while the 
phrase “ having its origin in speech ” declares the unreality 
of all effects. But, it may be said, he adds, that Scripture 
itself, by quoting the parallel instances of clay and so on, 
declares itself in favour of a Brahman capable of modifica¬ 
tion ; for we know from experience that clay and similar 
things do undergo modifications. This objection, Sankara 
remarks, is without force, because a number of scriptural 
passages by denying all modifications of Brahman, teach it 
to be absolutely changeless {kutast/ia). Such passages are, 
“ This great unborn Self, undecaying, undying, immortal, 
fearless, is indeed Brahman”^®®® ; “ That Self is to be de¬ 
scribed by No, no ” “It is neither coarse nor fine”.^®'‘^ 
For to the one Brahman the two qualities of being subject 
to modification and of being free from it cannot both be 
ascribed. And if you say, “Why should they not be both 
predicated of Brahman (the former during the time of the 
subsistence of the world, the latter during the period of 
reabsorption) just as rest and motion may be predicated (of 
one body at different times) ? ” Sankara answers that the 
qualification “absolutely” {kutastha) predicates this. For 
the changeless Brahman cannot be the substratum of varying 
attributes. And that, on account of the negation of all 


Brihad. Ufa., IV. 4. 25. 
Ibid., III. 9. 26. 

Ibid., III. 8. 8. 
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attributes, Brahman really is eternal and changeless has 
already been demonstrated.^®^* 

It has been remarked that Sankara is much more 
emphatic in his rejection of the Bhedabheda in his commen¬ 
tary on the Brikaddranyaka Upanishad, which, indeed, has 
been claimed in certain quarters as one continuous protest 
against it. In commenting on Brikaddranyaka Upanishad, 
V. 1. 1. {Om purnamadah purnamidam, etc.), Sankara 
criticises the Bheddbheda view. First, he remarks that 
Brahman is infinite, all-pervading, like the ether, without 
a break, and unconditioned. So also, he says, is this con¬ 
ditioned Brahman manifesting through name and form and 
coming within the scope of relativity (of the universe), infinite 
or all-pervading indeed in its real form as the Supreme Self, 
not in its differentiated form circumscribed by the limiting 
adjuncts. This differentiated Brahman, the effect, proceeds 
from the infinite, or Brahman as cause. Although it 
emanates as an effect, it does not give up its nature, infini¬ 
tude, the state of the Supreme Self—it emanates as but the 
infinite. Taking the infinitude of the infinite, or Brahman 
as effect, that is, attaining perfect unity with its own nature 
by removing through knowledge its apparent otherness 
that is created by ignorance, through contact with limiting 
adjuncts, the elements, it remains as the unconditioned 
infinite Brahman alone, without interior or exterior, the 
homogeneous Pure Intelligence. Next, Sankara reiterates 
that what has been said before, viz.^ “ This (Self) was indeed 
Brahman in the beginning. It knew only Itself. Therefore 
it became all” (I. 4. 10) is the explanation of this 
mantra. He suggests that ‘ Brahman ’ in that sentence is 
the same as ‘ That is infinite ’ ; and ‘ This is infinite’ means 
‘ This (universe) was indeed Brahman in the beginning ’ 
and he quotes another Sruti text in support, “ Whatever is 
here is there and whatever is there is here.’’^®^’ He adds 
that Brahman, which is the theme of all the Upanishads, is 

See George Thibaut, Veddnta-Suira.s with the Commentary 
by Sankardchdrya^ Part I, Sutras II. 14-24, pp. 320-347. 

Katha. Upa„ IV. 10. 
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described in this mantra to introduce what follows; for 
certain aids, to be mentioned immediately thereafter, vis., 
Om, self-restraint, charity and compassion, have to be 
enjoined as steps to the knowledge of Brahman aids, that, 
occurring in this supplementary portion, form part of all 
meditations. It is at this point, he takes up the other point 
of view represented by the Bhsdabheda and criticises it. 
First, he enunciates the position thus : 

“ Some*®^^ explain the mantra thus t From the infinite 
cause the infinite effect is manifested. The manifested 
effect is also infinite or real at the present moment, even in 
its dvaita form. Again, at the moment ^ of dissolution, 
taking the infinitude of the infinite effect into itself, the 
infinite, causal form alone remains. Thus in all the three 
stages of origin, continuance and dissolution, the cause and 
the effect are infinite. It is just one infinity spoken of as 
divided into cause and effect. Thus the same Brahman 
is both dvaita and advaita (Dvaitddvaitdimakamskam 
Brahma). For instance, an ocean consists of water, waves, 
foam, bubbles, etc. As the water is real, so also are its 
effects, the waves, foam, bubbles, etc. which appear and 
disappear, but are a part and parcel of the ocean itself 
real in the true sense of the word. Similarly the entire 
dvaita universe, corresponding to the waves, etc., on the 
water, is absolutely real, while the Parabrahman stands 
for the ocean water. If the universe is thus real, the 
karmakdnda portion of the Vedas is also valid. If, however, 
the dvaita world is but apparently so—if it be a creation of 
Avidya, false like a mirage and is in reality the one without 
a second, then karmakdnda portion, having nothing to work 
upon, becomes invalid. This would only mean a conflict, 
for one portion of the Vedas, viz., the Upanishads, \yould 
be valid, since they deal with the Reality, the one without 
a second, but the karmakdnda would be invalid, since it 
deals with dvaita, which is unreal. To avoid this conflict. 


The reference herq is said to be to the view taken by the 
Bhartriprapancha, 
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the Srtdi speaks of the reality of both cause and effect, like 
that of the ocean, in the mantm, ‘ That is infinite,’ etc. 

“ All this is wrong, for neither an exception nor an 
option—which are applicable to specified objects—is pos¬ 
sible with Brahman. It is not a well-considered view. 
Why.? Because an exception can be made with regard to 
some part of an action, where the general rule would other¬ 
wise apply. For example, in the dictum, ‘ Killing no animal 
except in sacrifices the killing of animals prohibited 
by the general rule, is allowed in a special case, viz.^ 
a sacrifice such as the Jybtishtbma. But that will not 
apply to Brahman, the Reality. You cannot establish 
Brahman, the one without a second, by the general rule, 
and then make an exception in one part of it; for 
it cannot have any part, simply because it is the one without 
a second. Similarly, an option also is inadmissible. For 
example, in the injunctions, ‘ One should use the vessel 
Shbdaii in the Atiratra sacrifice ’, and ‘One should not use 
the vessel ShbdaH in the Atiratra sacrifice,’ an option is 
possible, as using or not using the vessel depends on a 
person’s choice. But with regard to Brahman, the Reality, 
there cannot be any option about its being either dvaita or 
advaita, for the Self is not a matter depending on a person’s 
choice. Besides there is a contradiction involved in the 
same thing being both one and many. Therefore this is 
not, as we said, a well-considered view. 

“ Moreover, it contradicts the Sruti as well as reason. 
For instance, Sruti passages that describe Brahman as Pure 
Intelligence, homogeneous like a lump of salt, without a 
break, devoid of such differences as prior or posterior, 
interior or exterior, including the external and internal, 
birthless, ‘ Not this, not this,’ neither gross nor minute, 
not short, undecaying, fearless and immortal—passages 
that are definite in their import and leave no room 
for doubt or mistake—would all be thrown overboard as 
mere trash. Similarly, it would clash with reason, for a 
thing that has parts, is made up of many t h ings and has 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 15. 1. 
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activity, cannot be eternal; whereas the eternity of the Self 
is inferred from remembrance, etc.—which will be contra¬ 
dicted if the Self be transitory. Your own assumption 
too will be useless, for if the Self be transitory, the karma- 
kdnda portion of the V%das will clearly be useless, since it 
will mean that a man will be getting the reward for some¬ 
thing he has not done, and be deprived of the reward for 
what he has actually done.” 

Meeting here the possible objection that there are the 
illustrations of the ocean, etc., to show the dvaitddvaita of 
Brahman, and that, therefore, one cannot say that the 
same thing cannot be both one and many, Sankara replies : 
Not so, for they refer to something quite different. 
We have said that dvaita and advaita are contradictory 
only when applied to the Self, which is eternal and 
without parts, but not to effects, which have parts. 
Therefore your view is untenable as it contradicts the 
Sruti, the Smriti and reason. Rather than accept this, 
it is better to abandon the Upaniskads. Besides, your view 
is not in accordance with the Scriptures, for such a Brah¬ 
man is not fit for meditation. A Brahman that is teeming 
with differences, comprising thousands of evils in the 
shape of births, deaths, etc., has parts like an ocean, 
a forest and so forth, and is heterogeneous, has never 
been presented by the Srutis either as an object of 
meditation or as a truth to be realized. Rather they 
teach its being Pure Intelligence; also, ‘ It should be 
realized in one form only’ (IV. 4. 20). There is also 
the censure on seeing it as multiple: ‘ He goes from 

death to death who sees difference, as it were, in it ’ 
(IV. 4. 19; Ka. IV. 10). What is deprecated by the 
Srutis is not to be practised; and that which is not 
practised (as being forbidden) cannot be the import of 
the Scriptures. Since the multiple aspect of Brahman, 
in which it is regarded as heterogeneous and manifold, 
is condemned, it is not to be sought after with a view 
to realization; hence it cannot be the import of the 
Scriptures. But the homogeneity of Brahman is what is to 
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be sought after, and is therefore good, and for that reason 
it ought to be the import of the Scriptures. 

“ You said that one part of the Fedas would be invalid 
in the sphere of Karmakaitda because of the absence of 
the dvaiia world, while another part would be valid in 
the realm of advaita. This is wrong, for the Scriptures seek 
to instruct merely according to existing circumstances. 
They do not teach a man, as soon as he is born, either 
the dvaita or the advaita of existence, and then instruct him 
about rites or the knowledge of Brahman. Nor is dvaita 
required to be taught; it is understood by everyone as 
soon as he is born; and nobody thinks from the very 
outset that dvaita is false, in which case the Scriptures 
would first have to teach the reality of the dvaita world and 
then establish their own validity. (The unreality of the 
universe is no bar to the validity of the Scriptures), for 
even the disciples of those who deny the Fedas (and do 
not believe in the objective universe)^***” would not hesitate 
to accept the authority of their Scriptures when they are 
directed (to do something helpful in accordance with them) 
by their teachers. Therefore the Scriptures, taking the 
dvaita world as it is—created by Avidya and natural to 
everybody—first advise the performance of rites calculated 
to achieve the desired ends, to those who are possessed of 
that natural ignorance and defects such as attachment and 
aversion, afterwards, when they see the well-known evils of 
actions, their factors and their results, and wish to attain 
their real state of aloofness, which is the opposite of dvaita, 
the Scriptures teach them, as a means to it, the knowledge 
of Brahman, consisting in the realization of the advaita of the 
Self. So when they have attained that result—their real state 
of aloofness, their interest in the validity of the Scriptures 
ceases. And in the absence of that, the Scriptures too 
just cease to be Scriptures to them. Hence the Scriptures 
having similarly fulfilled their mission with regard to 
every person, there is not the least chance of a conflict 

The reference here is said to be to certain Schools of 
Buddhism, 
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with them; for such dvaita differences as Scripture, 
disciple and discipline terminate with the knowledge of 
advaita. If any of these survived the others, there 
might be a conflict with regard to it. But since Scripture, 
disciple and discipline are interdependent, not one of them 
survives the rest; and when all dvaita is over, and only 
advaita^ the one without a second, the Good, alone stands, 
with whom is conflict apprehended ? Hence also there is 
no non-contradiction either. 

“ Even taking your position for granted, we have to 
say that it is useless, for even if Brahman be both one 
and many, there will be the same conflict with the 
Scriptures. That is to say, supposing we admit that the 
same Brahman has both forms of dvaitadvaita like the 
ocean, etc., and that there is no other thing, even then we 
cannot escape the charge of a conflict with the Scriptures 
that you have levelled against us. How.? For one and 
the Parabrahman has both forms of dvaita and advaita 
and plurality ; being beyond grief, delusion, etc., it would 
not seek instruction; nor would the teacher be different 
from Brahman, for you have admitted the same Brahman 
to be both one and many. If you say, since the dvaita 
world is manifold, one can teach another, and it will not be 
instruction imparted to or by Brahman, we reply that you 
contradict your own statement that Brahman in its two-fold 
aspect of dvaita and advaita is one and the same, and that 
there is nothing else. Since that world of dvaita in which 
one teaches another is one thing, and advaita is of course 
another thing, your example of the ocean is inappropriate. 
Nor can we presume that Brahman, if it is one conscious¬ 
ness, as the ocean is one mass of water, will either receive 
instruction from, or instruct, anyone else. If Devadatta is 
both dvaita and advaita consisting of the hands, etc., it is 
absurd to think that between his tongue and ear—both parts 
of him—the tongue will instruct and the ear only receives 
the instruction, while Devadatta himself will neither 
instruct nor receive any instruction, for he has only one 
consciousness, as the ocean is made up of the same volume 
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of water. Therefore such an assumption will clash with 
the Sruti and reason, and frustrate your own object. Hence 
our interpretation of the mantra, ‘ That is infinite,’ etc., 
is the correct one.”^”*^ 

Sripati’s View of Bhedabheda. 

We may now turn to Sripati to see how he interprets 
the self-same 6"?//raj which Ramanuja and others have inter¬ 
preted as suggesting the rejection by the Sutrakara of 
both the Saptabhangi and BliMabheda doctrines. Sripati 
includes under Ekasmimiasambkavddkikaraftam the follow¬ 
ing five Sutras : Naikasmmnasambhavdt ; Evanckdtmd- 
kartsnyam; Barlrdndm ckdiiavasthita parimdnatvdt ; 
Nachaparydyddapyavirbdhd vikdrddibhyah ; AntyavasthitH- 
chbbhayanityatvddaviseshah. Sankara, Bhaskara, Rama¬ 
nuja, Srikantha, Anandatirtha, Nimbarka, Vallabha and 
Vignanabhikshu do not mention the Sutra, Sarlrdndm chd- 
navasthita parimdnatvdt. For what purpose did Sripati 
include this particular Sutra in this Adhikarana In 

Naikasmmnasambhavdt, Sripati rejects the simultaneous 
existence and non-existence as enunciated in the Sapta- 
bhanginydya. Since he says the changes are evidenced 
in a really existing thing (vastu) which is subject to vikdra 
or change of form at different times, the different forms 
are seen to be admitted but not their simultaneous exist¬ 
ence and non-existence. The Sutra disproves, according 

Brihaddranyaka Upanishad,'V. .1. Swami Madhavananda’s 
Edition, pp. 801-813. 

It may be useful to state that the introduction of a new 
Sutra like this by Sripati which does not appear in the texts of other 
Bhashyakaras is not peculiar to him. The Sutra entitled Pratigna 
virddhdt (l. 1. 9) is peculiar to Ramanuja and Sripati while Ata eva 
cha Set Brahma (l. 2, 16) appears only in Ramanuja and not in 
Sankara, Anandatirtha and Sripati. Again, the Sutra entitled 
Driiyatecha (II. 1. 7) is peculiar to Anandatirtha, being omitted by 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Sripati. The same remark applies to the 
Sutras entitled Pratigndmiparddhdckcha (II. 4. 3). Similarly Ynktei- 
cha (II. 3. 19), Yathetamanevam cha (ill. 1. 9) appear only in 
Anandatirtha. The Sutra entitled Pravruttescha (II. 2. 2) appears 
only in Anandatirtha and Sankara and not in Ramanuja and Sripati. 
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to Sripati, the Jaina doctrine only but not the real 
existence of matter and its different forms of existence at 
different times. Matter {dravya) has two inevitable states 
of existence: its original and its altered conditions; for 
it is always subject to change. We have, therefore, to 
accept the existence of two states of matter, genesis 
{utpatlt) ; destruction (vbmsa) ; its altered condition 
{parinamavi^esha) and its eternality (nityatva). In the 
altered condition, matter is seen with its opposing 
characteristics. This is called bhinnatva. Its original 
condition {viparltam cka) is what is called abhinnaiva. 

If it is asked how are these opposite states to be intimately 
united {samavaiti), the reply is that if at different times 
we admit and agree to the existence of bheda and abheda 
{kalabhedena bheddbheddnglkdre), then only such Intimate 
union may occur, but not just as a horse {asva) and buffalo 
{mahiska) being intimately united in one and the same 
animal at the same time, which is impossible. It is also 
observed in this world generally that things are classed 
differently. If it is asked, again, how Sivatmaka Para- 
brahman, who is one and all-pervading, is observed in the 
chetana and achetana worlds, which are of different 
characters, and still he pervades through these two in his 
all-knowing {Sarvagnatva) character, the reply is that 
with Parabrahman’s omnipotence, he is capable of exhibi¬ 
ting that he is all-one ; he is kshetra and kshetragm also. 
Kshetra and kshetragiia are naturally of the same undivided 
character (abhimmtvepi). Naturally meditation on /Siva 
Parabrahman is the character (svab/idm) of ;wa in 
trying to liberate himself from bondage and realize the 
eternal blissful all-glorious Parabrahman. Ultimately the 
KUa assumes the form of Bhramara through meditation 
{dhydna) and dhdrana, such realization being the gist of 
all Vedanta. But the doctrine of the Jaina School which 
attains the simultaneous appearance of matter in the 
changed condition and the unchanged condition involves 
really a serious contradiction and cannot be accepted. 
One thing, however, is a fact and that is that matter 
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allows of its existence in dififerent states at different times. 
But the Kshapanakas argue otherwise. Hence this Sutra 
rejects their argument. 

Propounding the next Sutra, Evanchatmakartsnyam, 
Sripati says: “/« this way follows the non-universality of 
the Alma," Commenting on the Sutra, he says that 
the non-universality of the Alma is to be agreed. This 
amounts to saying that the }wa is to exist in a particular 
locality {pradHa). Then, it has to exhibit itself in bodies 
of Sthula and Sukshma forms just like ants, etc. {pipilikadi). 
Jlva, then, has both tiny little forms of existence and 
heavy body forms like elephants, etc. P’or it is stated 
that when the jlva realizes Aloksha, the sukshma form 
prevails and he attains to Paraloka, The next Sutra 
establishes these states of existence. Sarlrdnam ckdnava- 
stkitaparimdnatvdt. It is stated in the Sastras that flies 
{maiaka) on account of their good deeds in one birth, are 
born as big elephants {g'aja) in their next birth. It 
cannot then be said that the tiny little form of a fly could 
not be born with the huge body of an elephant. And 
conversely, a huge-bodied elephant as the result of its sinful 
deeds is said to assume the form of a fly in its next birth. 
And this cannot either be denied. So that, if these two 
conditions are accepted, the jlva is subject to these altered 
states of existence in these two forms. If this is objected 
to, the next Sutra affirms their different states of existence; 
Na cha parydyddapyavirddhd vikdrddibhyah. This Sutra 
clearly proves these two states of existence, the contracted 
and expanded {sankbcha and vikdsa) forms and their exist¬ 
ence cannot be objected to as contradictory, for we 
generally see the separate existence of the jlva in the 
forms of elephant, horse, son, daughter and fly {gaja, 
turaga, putra, putrikd and ma&aka). That the jlva enters 
into these forms can neither be denied nor contradicted. 
And it is also seen that jlvas exist with bodily forms 
{sdvayava) not in the forms of ghata and pata, both of 
which are subject to destruction in their assumed forms. 
If this opinion is contradicted, the next Sutra proves 
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such a state as existent ultimately as a constant factor; 
Antyavasthitaschobhaya nityatvadaviseshah. Of course; 
the flva will, in its final existence, realize the Moksha state 
by pari^ma and then assume a separate form of existence. 
These two forms of existence are inevitable until both 
attain their finality. None who are wise will refuse 
acceptance to thi.s view and if any one denies it, he rejects 
the truth of the Srutis. 

Thus it will be seen that Sripati tries to exculpate his 
position of bheddbheda from that of the Jaina system to 
which Ramanuja so plainly wants to graft it. His 
direct answer is that time is a factor which is lost sight 
of by the Jaina theorists while he allows scope for it. 
That matter is liable to change and that matter has two 
inevitable states of existences, he does not deny ; but that 
matter can exist and non-exist simultaneously in the same 
form he stoutly denies. The Sutra he additionally cites— 
Sarlrdndm chdnavasthitaparimdnatvat — gives him the 
foundation for his theory that the two states of existence 
of a vastu —that vastu is subject to vikdra and that vastu 
has its unaltered original form—cannot be denied. From 
this position, he lays down the two forms of Brahman— 
murta and amurta. The Sastra lays down both {ubhayatvat) 
bheda and abheda and if you reject the one you reject 
the other and thus deny the Veda. As the Sutrakara 
lays down both bheda and abheda^ bheda and abheda have 
to be accepted. The Sutrakara says, ubhayanityatvdt, 
both are eternal, i.e., chetamcheta^rntmaka murtamurta 
forms are both eternal. 

In arguing for BhHdbhMa, Sripati seeks invariably 
the help of nydyas, like nadlsamudravat, chchdydtapavat, 
tama^ prakMavat., bhramarakltavat, etc. These com¬ 
parisons involve things which indicate neither inseparables 
nor separables. They are always fused and dual in their 
character.. Of course, they are absolutely different in 
Their individual existence. In order to prove that these 
two always co-exist, he relies on the Sutra IV. 4. 4, 
Avibkdgena drishtatvdt. In commenting on this Sutra, 
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he quotes the first of these nydyas, viz., nadisamudravat 
and says that the mukta-jlva stands in relation to Parasiva- 
brahman as the nadl does to the samudra in the divided 
and undivided form (Jbhinudbhinuatvtna naiva tishthciti). 
Even if they were different like tila and tandula, they 
cannot always be different and be apart from each other, 
i.e., in the bhinna, state—the river has to inevitably join the 
sea, i.e., stand in a commingled condition and apparently 
look as one. In order to support this fact—that they stand 
in this condition—he quotes the Sruti texts Yaddpasyah 
posy ate rugmavarnam kartdramlbam purusham Brahma- 
ydnim\ Tadd vidvan punyapdpe vidhuya niranjanam pavamam 
sdmyamupaiti ii and So'snute sarvdn kdmdn saha Brahmam 
vipcdchitd \ iti. These texts declare, he says, that a mukta- 
jlva, though similar in form, stands in association with 
Brahman. And this state, Sripati considers, for the 
mukta-jlva as appearing undivided from Brahman {Brahmd- 
bkinnatvena dvishlatvdt). The liva has undergone the 
change from the state of bondage and enjoys the mukta 
state. In this state, we cannot accept that the Brahman 
and jlva as different from each other {Baddhdvasthd- 
vanmuktdvasthdydm jlvabrahmanbrbhedd ndngikaranlyah). 
(Because the Sruti texts quoted above contradict such 
a statement.) This state of attaining the likeness of 
Siva {paraiivasdmyatva) is the highest form that the 
jwa could realize through the dahara, etc., updsanas 
which aim at the attaining of this exulting, effulgent 
and permanent joyful state, i.e., state in which enjoyment of 
the form of Para4iva Brahman {Lingdnubhavadasdvibesha- 
miti) is made possible. If it is asked how are the differing 
opinions of the purvdchdryas to be harmonised with this 
view, we have to state that they have taken an one-sided view 
of the Sruti text. Bhagavan Badarayana has answered these 
different opinions in his answers to Jaimini, Audulomi, etc., 
(IV. 4. 5 and 6). In IV. 4. 12, Dvddasdhavat ubhayavidham, 
Badarayana reiterates this view. Similarly, in IV. 4. 13 
Sandhyavadupapatteb, Sripati urges that, according to the 
nyaya Ubhayavidhabaldt ubhayasiddhih, the two forms of 
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Parabrahtnan [murta and amurtd) sum up the gist of the 
whole of the Vedanta. And therefore it is only by postu¬ 
lating bhedabhMa that you can harmonise all Sruti texts 
{Sarvairutisamanvayaya). And in this opinion he says 
Badarayana agrees. 

Differences between Sankara, Ramanuja, Srikantha, 
Anandatirtha and Sripati. 

Enough has been said to show that though Sripati 
calls his system BheddbhMa, his conception of abheda is 
exceedingly thin. He almost entirely dissents from 
Sankara’s views and rejects the fundamental factors of the 
Advaita system. Like Ramanuja, he upholds Dvaiia. 
His abheda or advaita would seem to mean merely nitya- 
sdimpya, sdrupya and bhbgamdtra, which makes equality 
(samatva) infinitely small as between Isvara and jlva- 
Both are nitya ; but there the sense of equality ceases. 
While Isa is Purm,, the jlva is Apunia ; while Isa is 
Prabhu or Sakta (He is called Mukhya by Sripati) the 
jivais Aiakta] and finally while Isa is Sarvasvatantra^ 
the jlva is Sarvddklnafantra. The characteristics men¬ 
tioned indicate clearly sdrupyabhukti, to which is limited 
Sivasdmarasya. Equality (or identity) is only in form and 
does not, according to him, transcend that limit. Else¬ 
where also, Sripati speaks of the sdrupya form of 
Brahman and not of the sdyujya {svasvarupatayd param 
brahma) and describes mukti in these words : niratisaya- 
svarupdnanda sdkshi svaprakdia Hvarupa pardhambhdvd- 
pattih muktih. Though he upholds Dvaita, Sripati does 
so only upto a point. Madhva’s system has been described 
as the Pancha bheda mata, which includes kinds of 
difference: (1) "Every jlva differs from every other; 
(2) Every jlva differs from Brahman; (3) Every jada 
differs from every other jada ; (4) Every jada differs 
from Brahman; (5) Every jada differs from every jlva 
{cf. JlvMaydrbhidd chaiva jlvabhMah parasparam. i Jade- 
saybrjaddndtn cha jadajlvabhidd tathd II Panchab/iedd 
ime nitydh sarvdvasthdsu chochyate). Sripati holds that the 
jlva differs from Brahman in the samsdra stage of existence 
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{jivabrahmanbh samsdradaSdydm svdbhdvika bkinnatvam; 
mokshadaidydm iadvadabhinnatvam ; Brahmanb murtdmur- 
tatvam, etc., IV. 4. 22). The difference between Sripati, 
Sankara, Ramanuja, Srikantha and Anandatirtha will have 
been clear from what has been thus far said. Sripati 
rejects Sankara’s jaganmithydtva and the Maya theory. 
He does not agree with Ramanuja’s theory that the jagat, 
which consists of chetana and achetana beings, is the body 
of Isvara. He does not agree with Anandatirtha in regard 
to absolute bhinnatva, both before and after moksha, though 
he accepts other parts of Anandatirtha’s system, such as that 
Isvara, Jlva and Prakriti are aiiddi (without beginning). 
With Srikantha, he upholds the position that Siva is the 
supreme deity but he does not follow Srikantha in the 
viUshtddvaila turn he gives to his system. On the other hand, 
he assigns the kartrutva of the chetana and achtetana beings 
to Brahman. In other words, he holds the chetana and 
achetana prapancha as different from and dependent upon 
Brahman. (II. 3. 1. Na viyad abruieh, where he says Sva- 
paksha vikshepddidbsfiagandhdbhdva kshdpandya Brahma 
kdryatvendbhimata chetandchetaim prapancha kdrya pra- 
kdrb vishbdyate). He does not agree with Sankara and 
Ramanuja when they suggest that certain Sastras should be 
treated as Purvapaksha and certain others as Siddhdnfa 
{e.g., see II. 3. 1 which both Sankara and Ramanuja treat 
as a Purvapaksha Sutra while Sripati treats it definitely as 
a Siddhdnta Sutra), very much like Anandatirtha, as a 
comparison of the comments of both Anandatirtha and 
Sripati on this Sutra will show. Similarly, as regards the 
Sutra II. 3. 20 {Ndnuratachchruteriti chennetarddhikdrdt) 
which Sankara holds as a Purvapaksha Sutra, Ramanuja 
treats as a Siddhdnta Sutra. Sripati, however, makes it part 
of his argument for establishing the truth of the Adhikarana, 
Utkrdntigatyadhikaraimm, which according to him is intend¬ 
ed to reject the Advaita doctrine that the jlva and Brahman 
are one. But Sripati would seem to treat each Adhikara^ta 
by itself and that in such a manner that it is made to 
strengthen the position he desires to set forth in it. The 
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middle position he occupies will thus be seen to be one for 
which he has had to work with great circumspection and 
care. 

The stress he lays upon the supremacy of Siva and 
his identification of Siva with Parabrahman is in keeping 
with his position as an exponent of the Virasaiva position. 
Partly religious learnings and partly the position of impor¬ 
tance occupied by Virasaivas during his period account for 
this standpoint. As before remarked, following Basava, 
in the 12th century A.D., VIrasaivisra attained its summit 
of regal support and popular favour about the beginning 
of the 15th century A.D. The reign of Deva Raja II 
(1423—1446) of the Vijayanagar dynasty was marked 
by the production of some of the most well-known works 
on Virasaivism. Among the writers of the period were 
Mahalinga Deva, the author of Ekottara Shaisthala and the 
Shaisthala Viveka ; Lakkanna Dandesa who wrote the Biva- 
tattva-chmtamani ; Kumara Bankanatha, the author of 
ShatsthaldpadUa ; Chamarasa, who wrote the Prabhtdinga- 
l%le\ and Kallumatha Prabhudeva, the author of Linga- 
llld Vildsa. An age that was responsible for works of 
this kind could not have gone dry in the philosophical 
field. Sripati, who wrote about this period, reinterpreted 
the theory of Bheddbheda in a manner that while it retained 
as much of the BhMa doctrine as might be deemed 
essential for the elucidation of Virasaivism on the philo¬ 
sophical side, endeavoured to keep to the Abheda doctrine 
in so far as it was required to make it square with the 
Sagunct Brahman which is postulated by the theory. 
Bhy,d,bhMa, as presented by Sripati, endeavours to 
combine realism with idealism and presents a position 
which is, in the main, in keeping with the fundamental 
articles of faith of Virasaivism. Hence it is that 
Sripati calls this theory BhMdbheddtmaka Viieshddvaita., 
that is, it is a theory which embodies the Bheda and 
Abkeda doctrines with belief in a qualified Brahman and 
Advaita in the Moksha dam. How is this mbksha to be 
attained ? This has been elaborated above, but it might 
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be useful to sum up Sripati’s position in a few words. 
By adherence to the theory of Bhedabheda and the practice 
of Shatsthala, Sivalva is attained on the analogy of the 
Bkramarakltanyaya. By upasana^ dhydna, dhdrana and 
giimia, the earthly sheath is cast off and Sivatva is attained. 
Shatsthala is the connecting link between the jwa and the 
Brahman. The jlva attains Brahmatva by gttdna. Gndna is 
obtained by drashtavya (closely examining the truth) ; 
§rdtavya (learning the Smritis by the guru's upadHd ); 
mantavya (meditation); and fiidkidhydsitavya (concentration). 
If concentration is thus acquired, the result is the plva 
attains to Sivatva. Without knowledge of Shatsthala, such 
attainment is impossible. For gnmm, initiation into it is 
essential. Shatsthala accordingly marks the six stages 
which signify the acquisition of the gndna which leads on to 
sdmarasya, or equality with Brahman* These six stages 
are termed bhakti, mahe^a, prasdda, prdnalinga, sarana 
and a.ikya. What aikya means and what sdmarasya 
means, Sripati has set down in no unintelligible terms, as 
will be seen from what has been said above. Lingdnga- 
sdmarasya would, according to him, mean that the 
individual jlva {anga) has attained the form of the subtle 
frame or body, the indestructible original of the gross or 
visible body (the lingo). That is the form described by 
Sripati in the words Svasvarupatayd param brahma. 
And we should note that, in keeping with the spirit of 
Virasaivism, it is laid down by Sripati that even after 
mdksha, i.e,, even after sdr^tarasya is attained, the ?tpdsana 
would still continue for the jlva, i.e., even in the mukti 
stage. Mukhyatva, according to him, would remain in 
Parabrahma Siva and thus he would remain supreme even 
in Mukti and the Mukta, though in Siva’s form, would be 
offering worship to him. 

The organic view of BkMdbkeda which Sripati 
represents and which for him has come to mean the basis 
of knowledge, ethics and even, in a sense. Reality, is due 
mainly to his close reading of the Upanishadic texts and 
of the necessity he seems to have felt of harmonising them 
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in a manner at once simple and intelligible. To him it 
is a philosophy for it has helped a rational interpretation 
of Reality as a whole. To him the world is actually before 
and within us—just as it seems to be. To him, it is the 
negation of philosophy to try to regard it as if somehow it 
was put there by our minds or were built up through an 
instrument uncritically called knowledge. That there is 
an objective world in which we ourselves have our places 
as objects is a basic fact of experience. Such experience 
is ours at a certain standpoint and level which might have 
been different. But for us it is our necessary point of 
departure: it is our “that”. To seek for the genesis 
of knowledge in which it appears is to misconceive the 
problem. For such a genesis must be itself a fact within 
a knowledge which is its own entire knowledge. We come 
thus to a view of the objective world and ourselves in it as 
a reality of which we are distinctly conscious in an 
experience which includes and is inseparable from feelings 
and sensations as falling within it. The world is some¬ 
thing more than the particular minds which compose it. 
The minds are objects of experience in and along with it. 
They are thus finite { Viseshatmaka) but because they are 
fashions in which knowledge presents itself through them, 
they are always more than they take themselves to be. Their 
foundation, is broader than they are, and that is why the 
penetrative power of thought knows no limit that it does 
not itself create, and is incapable of superseding. But it is 
conditioned by its state in nature, its point of departure. 
Sripati suggests that knowledge should be interpreted as a 
whole. Difficulties will then disappear, if not they will 
appear insuperable. What objective idealism should 
effectively aim at is : No barrier must be set to knowledge 
or its interpretation. Daily experience may present it at 
levels which we can recognize and with a demarcation of 
subject from object. But these are on the face of the 
partial aspects and distinctions within a fuller and more 
complete entirety which is our objective in a sustained 
effort to know. It is in the ideal of that entirety of 
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knowledge that we find what enables us to look beyond 
partial aspects that are merely fragmentary, and having 
reached the conception of the entirety inductively as implied 
from the beginning, later on to interpret by means of it 
deductively from above. Thus, according to him, philo¬ 
sophy is an attempt at a rational interpretation of Reality as 
a whole. 

It may be urged that Sripati is unable to distinguish 
between philosophy and religion. But the answer should 
be that if the perfectly real can alone be perfectly known, and 
if to know Brahman, the perfectly real Being, is eternal life, 
the goal of philosophy is the same as the goal of religion— 
perfect knowledge of the Perfect. Nor can a man’s philosophy 
be completely separated from his religion. Sripati shows 
us the way to bridge the dilemma of idealism and realism, 
a dilemma which still confronted the philosophical con¬ 
troversies of his time. In declaring all realism to be 
ideality, idealism does not, according to him, imply that 
objectivity is a subjective illusion, or that the framework 
and contact of the universe is such stuff as dreams are 
made of; on the contrary, it affirms, in his view, that the 
real is the ideal because only the ideal is concrete, and every 
attempt to set up the object as reality in complete indepen¬ 
dence of the subject of experience and of the conditions of 
experience in vain. Success could only be, as has been 
well put, the hypostatization of an abstraction. Abstrac¬ 
tions are not unreal in the absolute sense, but it is in their 
claim to independent reality that the antinomies of ordinary 
thought arise. Sripati thus makes the great historical 
development of philosophical speculation known as the 
BhMabhMa, which, as we have seen, has its roots deep- 
drawn in the Sutras themselves. In him we recognize the 
wonderful philosophical abilities of the mediaeval Indian 
theologian combined to the abilities of a philosopher who 
tries to harmonise Realism with Idealism. He endeavours 
to exhibit truth and reality, as he sees them, inj the light of 
the criterion which is the positive non-contradij;tory whole. 
His philosophy must have taken its form and( colour from 
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what he must have most deeply made his own in life; or 
rather what he most deeply made his own in life was 
selectively determined by the same leanings and impulses 
which his philosophy has expressed in no uncertain fashion. 
The position which Bheda in his conception holds is of 
interest in determining the range that Abheda holds in it. 
AbMda, as we have seen, is criticized at great length by 
him, its various constituent parts being attacked by him in 
no uncertain voice. But the basic principle of Abheda —the 
oneness, the unity of the whole universe, the maker and the 
made—is never lost sight of by him. Like Plato, he not 
only confirms the dualism of “this ” world and “the other”, 
but also passionately strives to demonstrate the unity of 
things, the unity of the universe. He demonstrates that 
“the other world’’ is not in its nature remote but is here 
and now for you, if you could but see it and live it. With 
higher experiences, he suggests an end of dualism in 
principle though fragments of dualistic formulae might 
float in the ocean of his thought undissolved for the moment. 
The law of value—that which is filled with the more real 
and is more really filled—and the vital stability of experience 
led to this result. His philosophy was thus, like Plato’s 
again, philosophy as it takes up in its embrace both the 
ideal and the real, at once the sensible and the super¬ 
sensible world. 

Western Thought and Bhedabheda. 

This brings us to Western philosophers, whose views 
may be considered briefly in order to see if they have 
propounded or held doctrines analogous to BhMabhlda. 
Mediaeval philosophy was based on that of Aristotle, who 
propagated the doctrines of Plato. Indeed, Aristotle has 
been reckoned the oracle of the scholastic philosophers 
and theologians in the Middle Ages. The very incarnation 
of the philosophic spirit, Aristotle, by the vast field of 
speculation he covered by his many writings, has influenced 
besides the progress of modern thought and clear science 
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which establish the value of his works. Scholastic philo¬ 
sophy made, with the aid of Aristotle, an attempt at 
reconciliation between dogma and thought, between faith 
and reason, an attempt to form really a scientific system 
on that basis founded on the pre-supposition that the 
cieed of the Christian Church was absolutely true and 
capable of rationalization. This held the ground in Europe 
during the period beginning with the fall of the Roman 
Empire in 476 A.D. and closing with the invention of 
printing, the discovery of America and the revival of learn¬ 
ing in Europe in the fifteenth century. It is in the period 
succeeding the Middle Ages that we get the first attempts 
at bold speculations relating to Man, Nature and God. 
The direct cause of this was the Revival of Learning that 
marked the Renaissance (15th and 16th centuries A.D.). 
The capture of Constantinople in 1453 by the Turks 
drove learned Greeks into Italy. Their arrival quickened 
the growth of study of Classical, especially Greek, literature. 
This, in its turn, aided, by the invention of printing, the 
padual extinction of the dry, barren scholasticism so far 
in vogue in Europe. The new learning, based on the 
study of ancient models in the literature and art 
of Greece and Rome, awakened in the cultured classes 
the free and broad humanity which inspired them. The 
Renaissance thus marks an epoch—the transition from 
the rigid formality of mediaeval to the enlightened freedom 
of modern times. First among the products of the 
Renaissance was the Italian Giordano Bruno, the bold 
and fervid original thinker, who was burned as a heretic 
m 1600 A.D., after seven years spent in prison, at the 
hands of the Inquisition. Bruno, though currently 
described by European writers as a pantheist, was really a 
qualified monist. He regarded God as the living 
omnipresent soul of the universe, and Nature as the living 
garment of God—as the Earth-Spirit does in Goethe’s 
Faust—z definition of Nature which finds favour in the 
pages of Sartor Resartus and sounds as a mere echo of 
Ramanuja’s conception of VmsAtaotmita. In illustration 
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of Ramanuja’s view, one single passage taken from his 
commentary on Badarayana’s Sutra II. 1. 15, Taci- 
ananyatvam arambhaiudabdadibhyah will prove instructive. 
After quoting numerous Sruti texts and remarking that 
these intimate that non-difference only is real, he 
says;—“It is in this way that we prove, by means of 
the texts beginning with drambAana, that the world is 
non-different from the universal cause, i.e., the highest 
Brahman. Brahman only having the aggregate of 
sentient and non-sentient beings for its body and hence 
for its modes (praAdras) is denoted by all words what¬ 
soever. The body of this Brahman is sometimes 
constituted by sentient and non-sentient beings in their 
subtle state, when—just owing to that subtle state—they 
are incapable of being (conceived and) designated as apart 
from Brahman whose body they form. Brahman is then 
in its so-called causal condition. At other times the body 
of Brahman is constituted by all sentient and non-sentient 
beings in their gross, manifest state, owing to which they 
admit of being thought and spoken of as having distinct 
names and forms: Brahman then is in its “ effected ’’ 
state. The effect, t.e., the world, is thus seen to be 
non-different from the cause, i.e., the highest Brahman. 
And that in the effected as well as the causal state of 
Brahman’s body as constituted by sentient and non-sentient 
beings and of Brahman embodied therein, perfections and 
imperfections are distributed according to the difference 
of essential nature between Brahman and its body as proved 
by hundreds of scriptural texts we have shown above.’’^”^® 
Bruno, who was open to Neo-Platonic influences, admits 
only one first principle, cause, or substance in the universe. 
Much like Ramanuja—-and other Visishtadvaitic philo¬ 
sophers of India—he is never tired of dwelling on the unity 
of all things, which he regards as a multiform unity 
embracing the whole and present in every part. He 

1019 -pjjibaut, Viddnta-Sulras with the Commentary of Ramanuja, 
458-459. See also Ramanuja’s commentary on I. 4. 27, Paritfdmat, 
Tliibaut, 402-407. 
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rejects the notion of formless matter, and maintains that 
matter and form are inseparable. Finite things differ from 
one another, not in other being, but only in their mode of 
being so that in them the one substance is not diverse 
but only diversely fashioned and figured; all things are in 
the universe, and the universe in all things. The study 
of Nature seems to disclose two substances of mind and 
body, but further contemplation reduces them to one; 
and the ultimate object of all philosophy and science 
is declared (with an ironical reservation as to super¬ 
natural knowledge) to be the perception of unity. In 
one dialogue the speaker who represents Bruno’s own 
opinions asserts that the “ first principle ” is infinite in 
all its attributes, and that one of those attributes is 
extension {uno amplissima diniensionale infinite). Again(: 
it is animated, in as much as it includes all life as part 
of one and the same being; all particular lives are effects 
of the divine life present in all things, Natura est deus 
deus in rebus. The terms attribute and mode appear in 
Bruno in a manner which suggest Spinoza’s adoption 
of them, though the precision with which he uses them 
is his own. Similarly, in parts of Bruno’s writings, much 
prominence is given to the identification of the highest 
kind of speculative knowledge with the love of God, or 
the one perfect object; and the power and surpassing ex¬ 
cellence of this ideal and intellectual love are dealt with, as 
Pollock remarks, with exuberant poetic fancy. Notwith¬ 
standing the wide difference between Bruno’s manner and 
Spinoza’s, the thought and even the expressions are often 
strikingly like those of the Essay on God and 

Contemporaneous with Bruno was Jacob Boehme 
(1575-162-1), the celebrated German mystic, who also 
suffered for his views at the hands of the men of the letter. 
His philosophy anticipated in no small measure the secret 
of Hegel, who, indeed, acknowledges him as one of the 

See Pollock, Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy, Chap. Ill, 


98-99. 
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fathers of German philosophy. His writings bear witness 
to a scheme of mystical philosophy which sets forth the 
trinity in unity of the Hegelian system, that is, viewing the 
divine as it is itself, as it comes out in Nature, and as it 
returns to itself in the human soul. These are the first 
instances—Bruno and Boehme—we have in modern western 
philosophy of anything like a systematised conception of 
Reality consisting in one-ness—the One Substance of 
Spinoza. Spinoza (1632—1677), indeed, is said to have 
come largely under the influence of Bruno. This is evident 
as much from the system of thought we associate with the 
name of Spinoza as from his writings. Almost every 
oiiG—for instance. Pollock, Avenarius and Sigwart—stre'sses 
the influence of Briino, while Hale White gives a selection 
of parallel passages from Bruno in his translation of 
Spinoza’s Ethics which is decisive in the matter. Spinoza 
was also largely influenced by Descartes (1596-1650) and 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1619), who were both his contem¬ 
poraries, and by the writings of Francis Bacon (1561-1626), 
who had just died when he was born. To the last of these, 
the father of the inductive method of scientific inquiry, he did 
not owe more than his method and the scientific attitude. 
Spinoza had evidently studied the Novum Ovgaitum as 
some Baconian phrases occur in his writings, but as 
Pollock says, the influence Bacon e.xercised on him “ at all 
events, was a transitory one”. To Descartes he owed 
more, though his allegiance was brief, for he invites atten¬ 
tion to his differences with him, not only on minor issues 
but also on fundamental points. All the same, Spinoza 
owed to Descartes his knowledge of contemporary metaphy¬ 
sical thought, and what is more, his knowledge of physical 
science. As Pollock observes, Spinoza derived his notions 
of physical science and his doctrine of conservation of 
matter to Descartes. His Fymciples of Cciytesicinism 
Geometyically Demonstrated shows that he well knew the 
System he discarded. Descartes’ philosophy starts with 
Doubt, and by one single step it arrives at Certainty. 
” If I doubt, it is plain, I exist ” and from this certainty, 
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that is, the existence of the thinking subject, he deduces 
his whole system. If all comes from the formula 
cogito, ergo sum, “ I think, therefore I exist,” i.e., the 
thinking ego exists; in which thinking, philosophy ere 
long sums the universe up, regarding it as a void, without 
thought. 1 he extent of the influence exerted by Cartesian- 
ism on Spinoza has been increasingly doubted in recent 
years. It is now suggested that he owed more to his Jewish 
parentage than to Cartesianism. At any rate his starting 
point and inspiration is now sought for in the religious specu¬ 
lations of his Jewish predecessors. Histories of philosophy 
describe his theory as the logical development of Descartes, 
doctrines of the One Infinite and the two finite substances. 
Mr. Pringle-Pattison, however, remarks, Spinoza himself was 
never a Cartesian. He brought his pantheism and determin¬ 
ism with him to the study of Descartes from the mystical 
theologians of his race.’^®®^ Earlier than Pattison, Pollock 
has remarked that the pantheist, or as he calls it the 
mystical element in Spinoza, is to be traced to the mediaeval 
Jewish philosophers, with whose works Spinoza is known 
to have been familiar. 

Spinoza postulated a system—popularly called to-day 
Spinozism—which regards God as the one self-subsistent 
substance and both matter and thought attributes of Him. 
The foundation of Spinoza’s philosophy is the doctrine of one 
infinite substance, of which all finite existences are modes 
or limitations (modes of thought or modes of extension). 
God is thus the immanent cause of the universe ; but of 
creation or will there can be no question in Spinoza’s 
system. God is throughout as equivalent to Nature. The 
philosophical standpoint comprehends the necessity of all 
that is—a necessity that is none other than the necessity 
of the divine nature itself. To view things thus is to view 
them, according to Spinoza’s favourite phrase, sub-specie 
ceternitatis. His doctrine has been summed up thus: 


See Pringle-Pattison’s article on Spinoza in the Encyclopotdia 
Britannica, XXV (Eleventh edition). 
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Whatever is, is; and that is extension and thought. / 
These two are all that is ; and besides these there is I 

nought. But these two are one; they are attributes of | 

the single substance (that which, for its existence, stands 1 

in need of nothing else), very God, in whom, then, all i 

individual things and all individual ideas (modes of exten- > 
sion those, of thought these) are comprehended and take 
place. Spinoza, it will be seen, includes under the term 
extension all individual objects, and under thought all 
individual ideas, and these two he includes in God, as 
he in whom they live and move and have their being— 
a great and fruitful conception, being the speculative ground 
of the being of all that lives and is. This oneness of 
Spinoza ran the risk of being called “ atheistic ” in his 
own life-time—that was the reason why he refrained from 
publishing his Ethics during his life-time, it being publish¬ 
ed a year after his death—and in later times came to be 
generally spoken of as “ pantheism ” or “ mysticism ”. The 
greatness of Spinoza, in Western eyes, consists in not merely 
placing the pantheistic or mystic element besides the scienti¬ 
fic element, but fusing it into one with it. The scientific 
element is that of the unity and uniformity of the world. 
Nature, as conceived by him, includes • thought no less than 
things, and the order of nature knows no interruption. 
Again, there is not a w'orld of thought opposed to or inter¬ 
fering with a world of things; we have everywhere the 
same reality under different aspects. Nature is one as well 
as uniform. The combination of these two elements—the 
physical and speculative—is what makes, in the opinion of 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza’s philosophy great.The 
pantheist or mystical element is traced by Sir Frederick to 
the mediaeval Jewish philosophers, with whose works, it is 
knowm, Spinoza was familiar. “ This, ” adds Sir Frederick, 

“ is to some extent a matter of direct evidence.” A claim has 
also been put in, and with likelihood practically amounting 


1052 gjp Frederick Pollock, Sptfiozci : Ilis Life and Philosophy^ 


80 - 81 . 
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to certainty, for Giordano Bruno. Now Bruno himself 
was subject in certain ways to Oriental influences, while the 
Jewish and Arabic Schools of the Middle Ages were again 
strongly inibued with Neo-Platonism, and Neo-Platonism in 
turn has a semi-Oriental character. It seems impossible 
even it it were worth while, to disentangle all the details. But 
i<- remains sufficiently clear, whatever theory we may adopt, 
that the East has a considerable share in this portion of 
Spinoza’s materials. Next, as to the scientific element. Sir 
Frederick says that it “ may be assigned without hesitation 
to Descartes, though Spinoza carried out the scientific view 
of the world farther and more vigorously than Descartes 
himself.” As regards its union with the mystical element, 
it is material to remark, adds Sir Frederick, that ” a nascent 
scientific impulse runs through the naturalism of the Renais¬ 
sance philosophy as represented by Bruno and others ; and 
thus, the line of contact was in a manner already traced.” 
The monistic element is given, in Sir Frederick’s opinion, 
‘‘by reaction from the dualism of Cartesian philosophy ” and 
determined chiefly, in his opinion, by considerations of a 
scientific order. The pantheist idea may also have its part 
—that, one would think, is permitted by way of concession. 
‘‘But we can strike,” remarks Sir Frederick, ‘‘no exact 
account between the two, for Spinoza had completed the 
fusion of the mystical and scientific principles before he 
settled his monism in its final form.” Though Spinoza 
might have had ideas and suggestions of a general kind 
from Descartes, and a good deal of more definite material 
from Hobbes, Sir Frederick holds that the conception of 
natural law is ‘‘ the most independent work of Spinoza’s 
genius 

It will be readily seen that Sir Frederick Pollock in 
analysing the birth and growth of Spinoza’s philosophical 
ideas sets down what he calls the “ pantheist or mystic 
element ” to Jewish philosophers. Writing further on this 
topic, he traces the Jewish influence to Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204 A.D.); Chasdai Creskas (14th century); Gersoni- 
des (1288-1340); and the Kabbalah. Of these, Maimonides 
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was the great Jewish Rabbi, who, born at Cordova, came to 
be regarded by the Jews as their Plato and called “ The 
Lamp of Israel ’’ and “ The Eagle of the Do'^tors He 
was a man of immense learning and taught his co-religion¬ 
ists to interpret their religion in the light of reason. He 
wrote a Commentary on the Mishna and the Second Ln.'^u but 
his chief work is the Moreh Nebochim, or Guide to the 
Perplexed. Gersonides, who was born at Bagnal in 
Provence, was thoroughly Aristotelian in his outlook, 
though he professed to be a mere interpreter of the 
Scriptures. The influence of these writers on Spinoza is 
admitted to be “comparatively slight’’ in the purely 
philosophical part of his work. As a matter of fact, Spinoza’s 
object was indeed opposite to that of Maimonides. He 
was not impressed with Maimonides’ artificial system of 
interpretation and suggests that it is idle to seek philosophy 
in the Scriptures. In the Ethics^ in particular. 

Sir Frederick admits, there are only traces of influence of 
these Jewish writers “ apart from the doctrine of the mind’s 
eternity ’’ (in the Fifth Part), which Sir Frederick believes 
“ comes from the Averroists through Gersonides.’’ The 
Averroists were, it might be added, the followers of 
Averroes (1126-1198), the celebrated Arabian physician 
and philosopher, a Moor by birth and a native of Cordova, 
who devoted himself to the study and exposition of Aristotle, 
earning for himself the title of the “Commentator’’, though 
he appears to have coupled with the philosophy of Aristotle 
the oriental doctrine of emanations. It must also be remark¬ 
ed that certain of the views of Maimonides were not peculiar 
to him. They were the common possession of the scholastic 
writers and perhaps might be further traced much farther 
back to Neo-Platonism. Next as to Chasdai Creskas, his 
chief work Adonai, or the Light of the Lord, contains 
many thoughts and views which come “near to characteristic 
points of Spinoza’s philosophy”. He evidently exercised a 
great deal of influence on Spinoza, in regard to the making 
up of “extension”, his idea of the perfection of God consisting 
not in knowledge as the Aristotelians hold, but in love, and 
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his conception of determinism. But Spinoza took his 
suggestions in detail and worked them into a systematic 
connection of his own which, as Pollock puts it, “ would 
probably have found little favour in Chasdai’s eyes The 
influence on Spinoza of the mystical literature represented 
by the Kabbalah has also been widely discussed. The 
metaphysical foundations of the later Kabbalah appear to 
have been derived by some road not fully known from Neo- 
Platonism and they bear evident traces of imitation from 
Greek. The doctrine of emanations and intermediate 
powers between God and the world was adopted as a coun¬ 
terblast to Maimonides and the rationalists. In Spinoza’s 
time, this system had attained its highest development. 
Spinoza himself refers to its “ follies”. The doctrines of 
emanation and the transmigration of souls are both funda¬ 
mental to it and these are incompatible with Spinoza’s 
system. But he shows marked respect to the earlier 
Kabbalistic system. “ Only an accomplished Orientalist 
can be entitled ” says Pollock, “to a positive opinion on the 
sources and antiquity of these speculations.” But at the 
same time, he admits that “ all mysticism is Eastern in its 
ultimate origin, and the choice would seem to be substan¬ 
tially between holding that the Jewish mysticism was in¬ 
directly delivered from the East through Neo-Platonism and 
the Alexandrian Schools, or that it came, as we know that 
modern Jewish theology came, earlier and more directly 
from the old Persian religion, in which case Jewish and 
Alexandrian mysticism would be related to one another, 
not in a direct line of descent, but as parallel and partly 
intermixed streams from the same fountain-head.” Perso¬ 
nally, Pollock would adhere to the latter view. He also 
notes the fact that Giordano Bruno, whose relationship to 
Spinoza is known, was not free from Neo-Platonic influence. 
Bruno is known to have used the writings of the Jewish 
Neo-Platonist Avicebron (Ibn-Gebirol) who lived about 
1200 A.D. This was another road by which, says Pollock, 
“ Neo-Platonic ideas may have found their way to Spinoza.” 
In his speculative writings, Avicebron is known to have 
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followed Plotinus, the Neo-Platonist (207-270), who, as we 
know, taught a system of philosophy which based itself on 
the intuitions of the soul elevated into a state of mystical 
union with God, who in his single unity sums up all and 
whence all emanates, all being regarded as an emanation 
from Him. Pollock draws attention to the close resem¬ 
blance there is between Bruno and Spinoza in regard to the 
prominence given by both to the identification of the highest 
kind of speculative knowledge with the love of God, or the 
one perfect knowledge and the exuberant manner in which 
they dwell on the power and surpassing excellence of this 
ideal and intellectual love. Despite the fact that even their 
expressions are similar. Pollock thinks, that as this topic is 
“ so much the common property of all mystic and mystically 
inclined writers ” it is hardly possible to hold that these 
resemblances “add very much to the evidence of a specific 
connection between the two thinkei'S.” It would, he says, 
be no great matter for surprise if an equally good parallel 
could be produced from the Persian Sufis, whom Spinoza had 
certainly not studied. The strong resemblances that exist 
between Spinoza’s doctrines and the mystical schools of 
mediaeval Christianity are also referred to by him. But he 
dismisses all these as sources of Spinoza’s philosophy for 
“ there is neither evidence nor probability to warrant any 
belief in a historical connection”. But cultural and religious 
contacts have a tendency to influence metaphysical and 
religious thought and that is what seems ignored by Pollock. 
As to Sufism, for instance, there is reasonable ground for 
belief that, at least in its later stages, it borrowed from Hindu 
philosophy. Its chief doctrines are, according to Klein, 
that the souls of men differ in degree, but not in kind from 
the Divine Spirit, of which they are emanations and to 
which they ultimately return ; that the spirit of God is in 
all He has made and it in Him ; that He alone is perfect 
love and beauty and that hence love to Him is the only 
real thing and all besides is mere illusion; that the present 


105S ^ Klein, The Religion of Islam (1906). 
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life is one of separation from the Beloved; that the beauties 
of nature, music and art revive in man the divine idea and 
recall his affections from wandering from God to other 
objects. The highest state of bliss is oneness with God, 
absorption in the Eternal—oneness in the sense as being 
inseparable from God and absorption in the sense as being 
always together, in all conditions, as associates which is 
“ Dualism appearing as MonismThe Sufis are also 
required—as among Hindus—to implicitly obey their 
teachers. The doctrine that the soul is a direct emanation 
from the Deity seems incompatible with the fundamental 
article of the Muslim faith which exalts God as a being 
passing all comprehension, but such is the influence of 
cultural contact that it overcomes even such obstacles and 
produces changes too remarkable for words. 

Thus the common saying that the system of Spinoza 
owes as much to the Jewish Rabbis as to Descartes is 
only partially true. It is nearer the truth to say that while 
it owes something to the Rabbis, it owes much to Giordano 
Bruno who himself owed a great deal to Oriental influences, 
while the Jewish Rabbis and Arabic Schools of the mediaeval 
times were again strongly imbued with Neo-Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism in its turn had been largely coloured by 
Hindu thought and doctrine. The Christian mystics, too, 
to whom Pollock refers, were, it is admitted, profoundly 
influenced by Neo-Platonism and Dionysian thought. It is 
to-day conceded that Dionysius, the Areopagite,^®®'‘ was a 

Dionysius, St., the Areopagite (Judge of the Areopagus) 
according to Ac/s XVII: 34, was a convert of St. Paul’s, became 
bishop of Athens and died a martyr in 95 A.D. He has been long 
regarded as the father of mysticism. He is said to have been the author 
of writings imbued with a pantheistic idea of God and the universe. 
While some have expressed doubts as to the authenticity of this 
tradition, modern opinion seems to favour it. Dean Inge holds that 
the mediaeval mystics were “ steeped ” in Dionysius. His works 
(6th century A.D.) were translated into Latin by John Scotus Erigena 
(9th century) who worked up his theories “ into a consistent philoso¬ 
phical system”. See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism (7th Edn.), 
101-122. Harnack places him in the second half of the 4th century 
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Neo-Pktonist. “ No one doubts at present,” writes 
Max Muller in his Theosophy or Psychological Religiofi, 
‘‘ that the writer was a Neo-Platonist Christian, and that he 
lived towards the end of the fifth century, probably at 
Edessa in Syria.” The fact that he was a Neo-Platonist 
and that he had been at one time in Alexandria, which was 
the centre for Indian thought in his days, shows that his 
source of inspiration should have been India. Admittedly 
Neo-Platonism has Indian elements in it—elements too 
which, it is significant, have no basis in Greek, Jewish or 
Christian thought. It is not Christianity that has influenced 
Neo-Platonism but it is Neo-Platonism that has shaped 
Christian thought. ‘‘The influence of Christianity” says 
Harnack, ‘‘ whether Gnostic or Catholic, on Neo-Platonism 
was at no time considerable. • • • If we search Plotinus for 
evidence of any actual influence of Jewish and Christian 
phraseology, we search in vain ; and the existence of any such 
influence is all the more unlikely because it is only the later 
Neo-Platonism that offers striking and deep-rooted parallels 
to Philo and the Gnostics.”'On the other hand, there is to 
be seen a close similarity—some have termed it ‘‘identity ”— 
between Indian beliefs and doctrines and Neo-Platonism. 
Ammonius Sakkas of Alexandria (175-200 A.D.), thefounder 
of Neo-Platonism, gave a religious and mystical turn to Greek 
philosophy. It was he that combined to the ideas and doctrines 
of Plato and Pythagoras, the Plindu ideas and doctrines. His 
teaching was such that it could not be traced to any known 
philosophy current in the Alexandria of his day. Tradition 
says he lived in contact with travellers who reached Alexan¬ 
dria from almost all countries in the East or the West, 

A.D. Dean Inge remarks that Dionysius is quoted not much beyond 
500 A.D. 

Adolph Harnack (born 1851), the German theologian and 
Professor, has written on the history of dogma in the Christian 
Church, on Gnosticism, early Christian literature and the Apostle’s 
Creed. On the last of these, he has written in a manner which has 
not commended itself to the orthodox. As to Indian ideas being 
current in Alexandria, see H. G. Rawlinson, Intercourse between 
India and the Western World. 
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including Palestine, Syria, Chaldfea, Persia and India, besides 
Greece and Rome. His teaching was held to be so novel 
that he came to be called “ God-taught Among his 
students were Longinus, Origen, Herennius and Plotinus. 
Of these, Plotinus was the most distinguished. Plotinus 
had his practical spiritual training under Ammonius and for 
long, kept his teachings a secret. He, indeed, did not make 
them known until some of his co-students had published them. 
It has been suggested that the novel character of Ammonius’ 
teaching is also confirmed by this fact. In view of the 
general similarity that exists between the Hindu and the 
Neo-Platonic views, it seems fair to infer that the teaching 
of Ammonius was derived from Hindu sources. A 
consideration of the views of Plotinus, his greatest 
pupil, seems to confirm us in this view. It was Plotinus 
who actually developed and systematised Ammonius’ doc¬ 
trines and theories. Born at Lycopolis in Egypt, he studied 
under some teachers in Alexandria and finally became a 
pupil of Ammonius. Eleven years he studied under this 
great master and then desired to know first hand the philo¬ 
sophy of the Persians and the Hindus. He accordingly 
joined the army of Marcus Antonius Gordianus, grandson 
of the Emperor of the same name, who was surnamed 
Africanus and was Emperor from 238-244 A.D., in the hope 
of reaching Persia and India. But as misfortune would have 
it, though Gordianus drove back the Persians beyond the 
Euphrates and relieved Antioch, he was assassinated by his 
own soldiers while preparing to cross the Euphrates. 
Though he was thus effectually prevented from accomplish¬ 
ing his ambition, Plotinus must, from his very objective, 
be held to have been a spirit which claimed kindred with 
that of Persia and India. This view is confirmed by the 
nature and character of philosophy he developed and syste¬ 
matised. By him all existence is referred not to two 
principles, but only one. “ God or the primal Essence 
is the simple unity that lies above all multiplicity. As such^ 
God is without thought, because thinking requires plurality; 
and without will, because willing pre-supposes duality. God 
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is the absolutely transcendent One, exalted above every 
thing, above consciousness and unconsciousness, above 
rest and motion, above life and being. Hence God is 
entirely unattainable in our knowledge. Thinking must 
here abandon itself and become Not-thlnking, if it is to 
apprehend God in blessed vision and unite itself with 
Him. But at the same time God is the original source 
and ground of all things ; finite things arise out of Him 
by emanation of what is absolutely simple unfolding itself 
into an ever-advancing series of finite things, that are 
always the more imperfect the farther they are removed 
from God. In all things, therefore, there is only one divine 
power and essence, but in different degrees of perfection, 
so that every higher existence embraces the lower with 
itself. Finite things long for a return to their origin, 
and this is especially true of the human soul, which, banish¬ 
ed into this earthly life as a punishment for former sin, 
strives to soar aloft to its higher home.... The higher goal is 
immediate intuition of the primal divine Being. This is 
the true philosophy, the perfection of the spirit and like¬ 
wise the highest happiness. By such intuition the soul 
becomes completely one with the primal Being and sinks in 
ecstasy into deity. 

Dean Inge, who has written at length on Plotinus, 
remarks, that he laid “ the coping stone on the edifice of 
Greek philosophy by a scheme of idealism which must 
always remain one of the greatest achievements of the 
human mind ”. He welds into one compact whole several of 
the most characteristic doctrines of mysticism which in 
Plato are only thrown out tentatively. Among the doctrines 
developed by him are his theory of the Absolute, whom he 
calls the One, or the Good, i his theory of the Ideas which 
differs from Plato’s- Plato represents the mind of the 
World-Artist as immanent in the idea of the Good, while Plo¬ 
tinus makes the Ideas immanent in the universal mind. In 


See B. Punjer, History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion 

(1887). 
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Other words, the real world (which he calls the “intelligible 
world,” the sphere of the Ideas) is in the mind of God. 
Further, in his doctrine of vision, he attaches an importance 
to revelation which was new to Greek philosophy. Above 
all, to his psychology, which is really the centre of his 
system, the Christian church and Christian mysticism 
became most indebted. With the soul is the meeting-point 
of the intelligible and the phenomenal. It is diffused every¬ 
where. Animals and vegetables participate in it and the 
earth has a soul which sees and hears. The soul is im¬ 
material and immortal, for it belongs to the world of real 
existence, and nothing that is can cease to be. The body is 
f in the soul, rather than the soul in the body. The soul 
creates the body by imposing form on matter, w'hich in it¬ 
self is no-thing, pure indetermination, and next door to 
' absolute non-existence. (If matter were mthing, it could 
not desire to be something ; it is only no-thing.) Space and 
time are only forms of our thought. The concepts formed 
i by the soul by classifying the things of sense are said to be 
“ Ideas unrolled and separate,” that is, they are conceived 
as separate in space and time, instead of existing all together 
in eternity. The nature of the soul is triple; it is presented 
under three forms, which are at the time the three stages of 
perfection w'hich it can reach. There is first and lowest the 
animal and sensual soul, which is closely bound up with the 
body ; then there is the logical, reasoning soul, the distinc¬ 
tively human part; and lastly, there is the superhuman stage 
or part in which man “thinks himself according to the 
higher intelligence, with which he has become identified, 
knowing himself no longer as a man, but as one who has 
become altogether changed, and has transferred himself into 
the higher region”. The soul is thus “made one with 
Intelligence without losing herself; so that they two are 
both one and two ”. The soul is not altogether incarnate in 
the body; part of it remains above, in the intelligible world, 
whither it desires to return in its entirety. The world is 
an image of the Divine Mind, which is itself a reflection of 
the One. It is therefore not bad or evil. “ What more 






beautiful image of the Divine could there be ”, he asks, 
” than this world, except the world yonder ?” And so it 
is a great mistake to shut our eyes to the world around, 
‘‘and all beautiful things”. The love of beauty will lead 
us up a long way—up to the point when the love of the Good 
is ready to receive us. Only we must not let ourselves be 
entangled by sensuous beauty. Those who do not quickly 
rise beyond this first stage, to contemplate ‘‘ideal form, 
the universal mould,” share the fate of Hylas; they are 
engulfed in a swamp, from which they can never emerge. 
The universal resembles a vast chain, of which every being 
is a link. It may also be compared to rays of light shed 
abroad from one centre. Everything followed from this 
centre, and everything desires to flow back towards it. 
God draws all men and all things towards Himself as a 
magnet draws iron, with a constant unvarying attraction. 
The whole universe is one vast organism, and if one 
member suffers, all the members suffer with it. This is why 
a‘‘faint movement of sympathy” stirs within us at the 
sight of any living creature. All existence is drawn up¬ 
wards towards God by a kind of centripetal attraction, 
which is unconscious in the lower, half conscious in the 
higher organisms. Plotinus’ Trinity are the One or the 
Good, who is above existence, God as the Absolute; the 
Intelligence, who occupies the sphere of real existence, 
organic unity comprehending multiplicity—the One—Many, 
as he calls it, or, as we might call it, God as thought, God 
existing in and for Himself; and the Soul, the One and 
Many, occupying the sphere of appearance or imperfect 
reality—God as action. Soulless matter, which only exists 
as a logical abstraction, is arrived at by looking at things 
‘‘in disconnexion, dull and spiritless”. It is the sphere 
of the ‘‘merely many ”, and is zero, as ‘‘the One who is 
not ” is Infinity. The Intelligible World is timeless and 
spaceless, and contains the archetypes of the Sensible World. 
The Sensible World is our view of the Intelligible World. 
When we say that It does not exist, we mean that we shall 
not always see it in this form. The ‘‘Ideas” are the 
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ultimate form in which things are regarded by Intelligence, 
or by God. Evil is disintegration. In its essence it is not 
merely unreal but unreality as such. It can only appear in 
conjunction with some low degree of goodness—as Plotinus 
finely puts it, “ Vice at its worst is still human, being mixed 
with something opposite to itself”. The ‘‘ lower virtues ”, 
as he calls the duties of the average citizen, are not only 
purgative, but teach us the principles of measure and rule, 
which are Divine characteristics. As the Sensible World 
is a shadow of the Intelligible, so is action a shadow of con¬ 
templation, suited to weak-minded persons. From this 
proceeds the doctrine—styled “heartless” by Dean Inge—that 
public calamities are to the wise man only stage tragedies— 
or even stage comedies. Finally as to the conditions under 
which the vision is granted. “ The soul, ” says Plotinus, 
describing the ecstatic vision, “ when possessed by intense 
love of Him divests herself of all form which she has, even 
of that which is derived from Intelligence; for it is impossi¬ 
ble, when in conscious possession of any other attribute, 
either to behold or to be harmonised with Him. Thus the 
soul must be neither good nor bad nor aught else, that she 
may receive Him only, Him alone, she alone. While she 
is in this state, the One suddenly appears, ‘ with nothing 
between and they are no more two but one; and the 
.soul is no more conscious of the body or of the mind, 
but knows that she has what she desired, that she 
is where no deception can come, and that she would not 
exchange her bliss for all the heaven of heavens. Dean 

Inge thinks that the vision of the One is no part of Plotinus’ 
philosophy, but “ a mischievous accretion ”. “What,” he 
asks, “ is the source of this strange aspiration to rise above 
Reason and Intelligence, which is for Plotinus the highest 
category of Being and to come out on the other side of 
Being ?” Plotinus says himself elsewhere that “ he who 
would rise above Reason, falls outside it” ; and yet he 
regards as the highest reward of the philosopher-saint to 

See Dean Inge, Christiati Mysticism, Seventh Edition (1933), 
91-96. Also, his study of The Philosophy of Plotinus, 2 vols. (1929), 
46 F 
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converse with the hypostatised Abstraction who transcends 
all distinctions. Accordingly Dean Inge holds that the 
vision cannot be a part of Plotinus’ philosophy. P'or he 
adds, though the “super-essential Absolute” may be a 
logical necessity, we cannot make it, even in the most 
transcendental manner, an object of sense, without depriving 
it of its Absoluteness. What is really apprehended is not 
the Absolute, but a kind of “form of formlessness,” an idea 
not of the Infinite but of the Indefinite. It is then impossi¬ 
ble to distinguish ‘the One’, who is said to be above all 
distinctions, from undifferentiated matter, the formless 
No-thing, which Plotinus puts at the lowest end of the 
scale.^®®® How then did the theory of the “ vision ” of the 
One become part of the Neo-Platonic system ? Dean Inge 
thinks that its accretion was due to two different causes. First, 
he says, “ there was the direct influence of Oriental philoso¬ 
phy of the Indian type, which tries to reach the universal by 
wiping out all the boundary-lines of the particular, and to 
gain infinity by reducing self and the world to zero ” ; and 
secondly, there was the influence as well of the blank trance 
which was a real psychical experience, quite different from 
the “visions ”, of which we have abundant evidence. But 
to dismiss the “ vision ” thus from the philosophy of Ploti- 
nus cannot be justified, because in keeping with the Hindu 
system with which Plotinus allied himself, both immanence 
and transcendence have to be conceded to the God predi¬ 
cated by Plotinus. Not only that; there are other parts of 
Plotinus’ theory which show the influence that the Hindu 
system exerted on his own. Plotinus’ conception of the One 
is the same as Brahman ; the Absolute is as inexpressible to 
him as to the authors of the Upanishads\ his Divine Mind 
seems to be analogous to the Isvara in the Vedanta system ; 
his World-Soul represents the Himnyagarbha of the 
Vedanta ; and his Nature takes the place of Prakriti. Then, 
again, his view of man as spirit, soul and body corresponds 
to karatta, sukshma and sthula upadhi ; his three spheres 


1058 


Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism^ 98. 
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of existence or states of being, or hypostases of being 
correspond to the avastha-iraya, the three states of jdgrata, 
svapna and sushupti ; and his ecstasy is indistinguishable from 
samddhi. Finally, he is a believer in the theories of reincar¬ 
nation and karma, his law of Necessity being akin to the 
latter. Of course, parallels of this kind can be set up easily 
between two different systems of thought, but still when 
the general probability of Plotinus’ relation to Hindu 
thought, as systematised in the Upanishads, is once conceded, 
all points of coincidence have a certain cumulative effect, 
though each may in itself be capable of a different explana¬ 
tion. It will be seen that Dean Inge, in common with 
other writers, fully acknowledges that Neo-Platonism owes 
its doctrine of ecstasy directly to the influence of Oriental phi¬ 
losophy of the Indian type, though he doubts if it was really 
part of Plotinus’ teachings. According to tradition Plotinus 
practised ecstacy— samddhi —and if his disciple Porphyry is 
to be believed, ended his life in the manner of the Indian 
yogis, i.e., by deliberately entering into samddhi and giving 
up the body. His last words were : “ Now I seek to lead 
back the Self within me to the All-Self.”^®®® Evidently as 
Max-Miiller says, “ Plotinus and his school seem to have 
paid great attention to foreign, particularly to Eastern, 
religions and superstitions and endeavoured to discover in 
all of them remnants of divine wisdom.” Porphyry of 
Tyre (233-305 A.D.), the disciple and biographer of 
Plotinus, developed Neo-Platonism on its religious side. 
The replies which have come down to us against his 

Encyclopcedia Britannica, vol. XIX, page 373, article on Neo- 
Platonism. Porphyry records the fact that on four occasions during 
the six years of their intercourse, Plotinus attained to this ecstatic 
union with God. See also Dean Inge’s Plotinus, Vol. I, pages 
114-121. Dean Inge records that when Puteoli, his friend and 
physician, came to see him for the last lime, he uttered these last 
words: “I was waiting for you, before that which is divine in 
me departs to unite itself with the Divine in the Universe.” 
See also Swaini Ashokananda, The Influence of Indian Thought on 
the I'hought of the West, Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora 
(1931). 
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animadversions against his Christian contemporaries suggest 
the wide influence exercised by the doctrines of Plotinus on 
the Christian church of the day. His disciple and successor, 
lamblichus of Coele-Syria (333 A.D.), developed the mys¬ 
tical side and taught a system of theurgy {divya-drishti), which 
would seem to indicate the part the “ vision ” had been playing 
in the Neo-Platonic system. Next, Proclus (412-485 A.D.), 
born in Constantinople, built up a whole system of dogmas 
and philosophy, which depict Neo-Platonism as a fully 
blown system of thought. Neo-Platonists like Synesius of 
Cyrene {circa 430 A.D.), who was a disciple of the Neo- 
Platonist Hypatia of Alexandria, and Boethius (470-524 
A.D.), one of the last of the Neo-Platonists, when they 
became Christians carried their Neo-Platonism into their 
new religion. 

The question whether the influence of Persian and 
Indian thought can be traced in Neo-Platonism, or whether 
that system was purely Greek—including in that word the 
Hellenized Jew—is discussed by Dean Inge and it is worth 
while to note his view as well here. Though he remarks 
that it is a quite hopeless task to try to disentangle the various 
strands of thought which make up the web of Alexandrianism, 
“there is,” he says, “ no doubt that the philosophers of Asia 
were held in reverence at this period.” Origen, in justifying 
an esoteric mystery-religion for the educated, and a mythi¬ 
cal religion for the vulgar, appeals to the example of the 
“ Persians and Indians ”. And Philostratus, in his life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, says, or makes his hero say, that 
while all wish to live in the presence of God, “ the Indians 
alone succeed in doing so. And certainly there are parts 
of Plotinus, and still more of his successors, which strong¬ 
ly suggest Asiatic influences. (Proclus used to say that a 
philosopher ought to show no exclusiveness in his worship, 
but to be the hierophant of the whole world. This eclecti¬ 
cism was not confined to cuUus.) When we turn from 
Alexandria to Syria, we find Orientalism more rampant. 
Speculation among the Syrian monks of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries was perhaps more unfettered and more 
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audacious than in any other branch of Christendom at any 
period.” To illustrate this remark, Dean Inge refers to 
the book of Hierotheus, which the canonised Dionysius 
praises in glowing terms as an inspired oracle. Dionysius, 
indeed, professes that his own object in writing was merely 
to popularize the teaching of his master. Hierotheus was 
the holy man converted by St. Paul and the teacher of the 
original Dionysius the Areopagite. The book attributed to 
him is believed to have been written really by one Stephen 
bar Sudaili, a Syrian mystic, who is assigned to the 5th century 
A.D. According to Plierotheus, everything is an emana¬ 
tion from the Chaos of bare indetermination which he calls 
God, and everything will return thither.^^“° There are three 
periods of existence. First, the present world, which is 
evil, and is characterised by motion; secondly, the pro¬ 
gressive union with Christ, who is all in all—this is the 
period of rest; and thirdly, the period of fusion of all 
things in the Absolute. He says that the three Persons of 
the Trinity will then be swallowed up, even the evil spirits 
being thus ending their existence. Further, these three 
world-periods are also phases in the development of indivi¬ 
dual souls. In the first, the mind aspires towards its first 
principles ; in the second, it becomes Christ, the Universal 
Mind; and in the third, its personality is wholly merged. 
Much space is given to the adventures of the Mind including 
the ladder of perfection. The writer of the book—whether 
it was Hierotheus or the Syrian Stephen bar Sudaili— 
professes to have attained to ecstatic union more than once 
and describes the process of preparation for it in words 
characteristically ybgic. “To me,” he says, “it seems 
right to speak without words, and understand without 
knowledge, that which is above words and knowledge; 
this I apprehend to be nothing but the mysterious silence 
and mystical quiet which destroys consciousness and dis¬ 
solves forms. Seek, therefore, silently and mystically, 


1060 with what has been said in the preceding pages in the 
Commentary on the Sutra, Asadttichinna pratishedhamatraivdt, II. 1.7. 
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the perfect and primitive union with the Arch-Good.” 

It is interesting to note the various transmutations the Mind 
undergoes in its ‘‘ ascent At one stage, it is crucified 
“with the soul on the right and the body on the left ” ; it 
is turned for three days; it descends into Hades ; then it 
ascends again, till it reaches Paradise, and is united to the 
tree of life: then it descends below all essences, and sees 
a formless luminous essence, and marvels that it is the same 
essence that it has seen on high. Now it comprehends the 
truth, that God is consubstantial with the Universe, and 
that there are no real distinctions anywhere. So it ceases 
to wander. ‘‘All these doctrines,” concludes the seer, 
‘‘ which are unknown even to angels, have I disclosed to 
thee, my son”(—Dionysius, probably). ‘‘ Know, then, 
that all nature will be confused with the Father—that 
nothing will perish or be destroyed, but all will return, be 
sanctified, united and confused. Thus, God will be all in all.” 
Dean Inge’s remark on this description of the process of 
apotheosis is significant. ‘‘There can be no difficulty,” he 
writes, ‘‘in classifying this Syrian philosophy of religion. 
It is the ancient religion of the Brahmins, masquerading in 
clothes borrowed from Jewish allegorists, half-Christian 
Gnostics, Manicheans, Platonising Christians and pagan 
Neo-Platonists.”*^'**^^ Dionysius, who uses his master’s theory, 
is even more distinctively Hindu in his thought, so much 
so that he may be said to carry the Hindu ideas into 
Christianity as it prevailed in the 5th century A.D. He 
was a theologian, and not a mere mystic. As Dean Inge 
puts it, his main object was ‘‘to present Christianity in the 
guise of a Platonic mysteriosophy ” and he uses the techni¬ 
cal terms of the mysteries wherever he can. His philosophy 
is that of his day—‘‘ the later Neo-Platonism, with its 

1081 Commentary on the Sutras, Om avrittir 

asakriditpadeiat \ Lingdchcha ; and Aimeti iupagachcha?iti grdhayanti 
cha, IV. 1. 1-3. 

1062 Inge, Christian Mysticism, 104. The summary of 

Hierotheus" doctrine is taken by him from Frothinghain’s account of 
Hierotheus, Ibid,^ 102, /, n, 1» 
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strong Oriental atBnities His theories are those of 
Proclus rather than Plotinus. He is so Oriental in his view 
that Dean Inge is tempted to class him as a Syrian monk 
who “ probably perpetrated a fraud—a pious fraud in his 
opinion—by suppressing his own individuality and fathering 
his books on St. Paul’s Athenian Convert”. Though 
pretended to have been written in the first century A.D., 
it is full of the later Neo-Platonic theories of probably the 
second half of the fourth century A.D. As Dean Inge 
remarks, readers of the sixth century A.D. did not see any¬ 
thing strange in the success that the “imposture ” attained 
and the medifeval church was even ready “ to believe that this 
strange semi-pantheistic Mysticism dropped from the lips of 
St. Paul.” The fact of the matter is that Christianity early 
absorbed Hindu ideas and its so-called mysticism is 
entirely Hindu in its origins. Proclus propounds a tri¬ 
nitarian view of the universe and regards the All, abstract¬ 
ly viewed as contained in the Divine, ever emerging from 
it and returning into it. This doctrine, as we know, is 
implied in the Gospel of St. (I. 1), and appears in a 

The Gospel of St. John is presumed to have been written by 
St. John at Ephesus about 78 A.D. Recent criticism assigns it to 
somewhere between 160 and 170 A.D. Though its authenticity has 
also been greatly debated, there is no question that its portrayal of 
Jesus as the light of life shows its author as a person who should 
have imbibed a great deal of the Neo-Platonic philosophy current in 
the second century A.D. The Gospel of St. John, says Arnot Naumann 
in his Jesus, “cannot be placed earlier than the second century, 
and arising as it did as a protest against Judaising parties and 
as a defence of ideas of religion conceived in an unhistorical way, 
all the details in the story, as regards localities, time and personal 
characteristics, have been adapted to the requirements of that 
Christian philosophy in which the Gospel is steeped, or have been 
misplaced through its influence. To the author of this Gospel, 
Jesus is the ‘ Word of God,’ that is to say, the second person of the 
Godhead, who existed before Abraham, and in fact took part in 
the creation of the world (I. 1. 3 ; VIII. 5. 8 ; XVII. 5). Holding 
this view, he is naturally obliged to represent the appearance of 
Jesus as the thinly-veiled manifestation of a Divine Being. 
.The author’s conception of the religion of Jesus, pervaded 
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highly developed form in Hegel. But it is a later idea and 
is traceable to outside influences exerted on Christianity 
when it was still under development. Dionysius beginning 
with the Trinity, identifies God the Father with the 
Neo-Platonic Monad and describes Him as “ Super-essential 
Indetermination,” ‘‘ Super-rational Unity ”, “ the Unity which 
unifies every unity ”, “Super-essential Essence”, “Irrational 
Mind”, “Unspoken Word”, “ the absolute No-thlng which 
is above all existence ”. But he is a good Platonist. “ The 
Good and the Beautiful,” he adds, “are the cause of all things 
that are; and all things love and aspire to the Good and 
the Beautiful, which are, indeed, the sole objects of their 
desire.” Then he tries to reconcile the two ideas—the 
Platonic with the Hindu. “Since then,” he says, “the 
Absolute Good and Beautiful is honoured by eliminating 
all qualities from it, the non-existent also must participate 
in the Good and Beautiful.” Dean Inge characterises this 
attempt at reconciliation as the “pathetic absurdity” to which 
we are driven “ if we try to graft Indian nihilism upon the 
Platonic ideas.” Dionysius found the co-existence of the 
two sets of ideas and what he attempted was a reconciliation 
and no more. And the fact that Dionysius attempted such 
a reconciliation should be set down to his credit rather than 
be made a matter for adverse criticism ; as “ God is the 
Being of all that is,” Being being identical with God or 
Goodness, evil as such does not exist. It only exists by 
its participation in good. Evil must arise from “ disorderly 
and inharmonious motion ”. “ All evil is done with the 

object of gaining some good; no one does evil as evil.” 
Evil in itself is that which is “ no-how, no-where and 
no-thing. God sees evil as good.” All this is in 
accordance with Hindu theory. According to this theory, 
there is nothing intrinsically evil in nature. Evil has 
neither objective existence nor ultimate reality, apart from 

throughout by the spirit we have indicated, is certainly sublime 
enough, but it is far removed from the simple, sober, naive facts of 
history as we find in the Gospels according to Mark, Matthew and 
Luke.” 
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Brahman whose real nature consists of good only. The 
true principle is that sin is its own punishment and virtue 
its own reward. That is the essence of the law of Karma. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Dean Inge should see 
from this point of view, certain of the chapters in Bradley’s 
Appearafice and Reality show “ a certain sympathy with 
Oriental speculative Mysticism,” “ Oriental ” here standing 
for “ Hindu ”. Nor is it surprising that he should see in 
other parts of the theory of Dionysius the influence of 
“ the old religion of India”. Dionysius propounds the 
theory that all things flow from God, and all will ultimately 
return to Him. The first emanation is the Thing in itself, 
corresponding to the Johannine Logos. He gives it the 
names of “ Life in Itself ” and “ Wisdom in Itself”. “ The 
Divine Wisdom,” he says, “in knowing itself will know 
all things ”. ” It will know the material immaterially and 

the divided inseparably, and the many as one, knowing all 
things by the standard of absolute unity.” In creation, 
the ‘‘ One is said to become multiform ”. The world is a 
necessary process of God’s being. He created it ” as the 
sun shines”, ” without premeditation or purpose”. But he 
does not assert that all separate existence will ultimately be 
merged in the One. The highest Unity gives to all the 
power of striving, on the one hand, to share in the One; on 
the other, to persist in their own individuality. And more 
than once he speaks of God as a Unity comprehending, 
not abolishing, differences. “ God is before all things 
“ Being is in Him, and He is not in Being.” The trans¬ 
cendence of God is thus safeguarded, while immanence is 
not denied. The outflowing process is appropriated by the 
mind by the positive method—the downward path through 
finite existences: its conclusion is, “God is All The 
return journey is by the negative road, that of ascent to 
God by abstraction and analysis : its conclusion is, ” All is 
not God ”. The mystic, according to Dionysius, “ must 
leave behind all things both in the sensible and in the 
intelligible worlds, till he enters into the darkness of 
nescience that is truly mystical.” This ” Divine darkness,” 
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he says in another place, “is the light unapproachable” 
mentioned by St. Paul. It is dark through excess of light. 
“ This doctrine, ” remarks Dean Inge, “ really renders 
nugatory what he (Dionysius) has said about the persistence 
of distinctions after the restitution of all things” ; for as 
“ all things agree in the dark,” so, “ for us, in proportion 
as we attain to true knowledge, all distinctions are lost in 
the absolute ”. 

According to Dionysius, the soul is bipartite. The 
higher portion sees the “ Divine images ” directly, the lower 
by means of symbols. Symbols, he suggests, should not be 
despised for they are, in his view, “ true impressions of 
the Divine characters,” and necessary steps, which enable 
devotees to “ mount to the one undivided truth by analogy”. 
Dionysius holds that this is the way we should use the 
Scriptures whose symbolic truth and beauty can be perceiv¬ 
ed only by those who free themselves from the “ peurile 
myths ” in which they are sometimes embedded. Dean 
Inge is somewhat startled by the language used in this 
connection by Dionysius, a saint of the Church. But there 
is no need for any surprise for Dionysius was something 
more than a mere saint; for he was also one who had attained 
to enlightenment. Dean Inge notes that the theory pro¬ 
pounded by Dionysius that we can approach God only by 
analysis or abstraction was not an “ invention ” on his part, 
but found also in Plotinus (third century A.D.) and Proclus 
(fifth century A.D.). Proclus, indeed, we find using 
phrases like “sinking into the Divine Ground ”, “for¬ 
saking the manifold for the One ”, etc. This would make the 
doctrine as old as the beginning of the third century A.D. 
Since Basilides also is seen to hold it, it may be even refer¬ 
red back to the early part of the second century A.D., as 
Basilides is known to have died about 139 A.D. Basilides, 
indeed, presents it in an extreme form. “ We must not,” he 
says, “even call God ineffable, since this is to make an asser¬ 
tion about Him. He is above every name that is named.”^®®* 

Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism, 111, quoting Harnack, III, 
242, 243. 
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Christian tradition absorbed the doctrine. Dean Inge 
points out how Cyril’s catechism repeats the common-place 
of Christian instruction that “ in Divine matters there is 
great wisdom in confessing our ignorance At the bottom, 
Dean Inge remarks, “ the doctrine that God can be de¬ 
scribed only by negatives is neither Christian nor Greek, 
but belongs to the old religion of India.”^®““ Though he 
misapprehends the implications of the doctrine, there is no 
doubt that he is right in seeking for the root of the doctrine 
in “ the old religion of India What texts he has in view 
he does not specifically mention. Since he quotes not long 
after the Veddnlasdra,^^^^ it is, perhaps, permissible to go 
back to well-known Upanishaclic texts on which generali¬ 
zations of this kind should be held to be based, for example, 
the famous one in the Kdthakdpanishad^ VI. 12, Naiva vdchd 
na manasdy etc. Taittirlyopanishad, II. 4 and 9, Vato 
vdchd nivartante, etc. The Veddntasdra itself opens with 
a description of the Brahman which is largely negative in 
character. Brahman, for instance, is termed Akhanda, 
partless, a negative description. Again, he is called Sachchi- 
ddfianda, which has to be interpreted negatively, being 
placed between two negative epithets. Sat does not predi¬ 
cate being of dtman but only denies “ becoming ” of it. In 
the same way, chit and dnanda do not predicate intelligence 
and bliss but only deny objectivity and strife that arises 
from the consciousness of mere diversity.^®®® Dean Inge 
elaborates at some length the negative argument and its 

Ibid., 111. 

^“*“116 quotes Hunt's summary of the philosophy of the Vedanta- 
Sara as given in the latter’s Pantheism and Christianity, 19. The 
Vedantasara referred to here is the work of the same name by 
Sadananda, the disciple of Narasimhasarasvati, who lived about the 
beginning of the 16th century. His chief sources are the Maiydtt- 
kyopanishad and the Panchadaii attributed to Vidyaraijya, 

Kafha. Upa., VI. 12, which may be thus rendered : Neither 
by words nor by mind can one perceive the divine source ! no, not 
by the eye—for none apart from the believers true, can grasp the 
Real. 

1008 Sankaracharya’s commentary on Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 
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consequences. “ Since God is the Infinite, and the In¬ 
finite is the antithesis of the Finite,” he remarks, ‘‘every 
attribute which can be affirmed of a finite being may be 
safely denied of God.” Hence, God can only described 
by negatives ; He can only be discovered by stripping off all 
the qualities and attributes which veil Him ; He can only 
be reached by diverting ourselves of all the distinctions of 
personality, and sinking and rising into an ‘‘ uncreated 
nothingness ” ; and He can only be imitated by aiming 
at an abstract spirituality, the passionless “ apathy ” of an 
universal which is nothing in particular. Thus we see that 
the whole of those developments of Mysticism which despise 
symbols, and hope to see God by shutting the eye of sense, 
hang together. They all follow from the false notion of 
God as the abstract unity transcending, or rather excluding, 
all distinctions. Of course, it is not intended to exclude 
distinctions, but to rise above them; but the process of 
abstraction, or subtraction, as it really is, can never lead 
us to ‘‘ the One ”. The only possible unification, he says, 
with such an Infinite is that of the Nirvana. Dean Inge, it 
would seem, misses the whole point of view involved in the 
conception of the Nirguna Brahman. Even though describ¬ 
ed as Nirguiia, it is not pure nothing, for it is fundamentally 
one, with our own self, which it is impossible to negate. 
God is not abstract Unity transcending distinctions but the 
ultimate Reality. According to the doctrine of Advaita, 
of which Dean Inge is really thinking in this connection, 
the only Reality is the Supreme Brahman. It postulates an 
organic Unity of the whole which is ever maintained by the 
power of the Brahman. Both the inanimate objects of 
nature and the individual Mman are comprehended in the 
Brahman. They have their essential being in the Brahman 
by an organic Unity which does not permit the world of 
any separate existence apart from the Brahman. Neither 
the inanimate objects nor the individual atman can exist or 
fulfil their functions of their own accord apart from the 
Brahman, who controls the world from within by inexora¬ 
ble laws, maintaining a synthetic unity of the world as 
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a whole in its different states of creation, preservation and 
destruction. This primal doctrine of Unity is what 
is known as Advaita. It postulates the unity of the entire 
world in the Brahman. The Upanishadic texts, Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma, etc. and Sadeva saumyMamagm asit, 
etc.^®®® fully establish, in the opinion of Advaitins, this 
doctrine of organic unity of the world. It is needless to 
add that this doctrine of organic unity of the world should 
not be confounded with the doctrine of pantheism as it is 
commonly understood in the West. Pantheism in the latter 
sense takes cognizance of only the empiric world of reality. 
Thus, Weissenborn defines Pantheism as the system 
which identifies God and the all of things, or the unity of 
things}^'^^ Pantheism, thus conceived, does not comprehend 
the whole metaphysical truth. It simply attempts to identify 
the Supreme Being and the Universe, including those in 
it. It does away with the distinctions between matter and 
spirit, cause and effect, and subject and object of the 
empiric world. The doctrine of Advaita correctly con¬ 
ceived, does not seek to identify spirit with matter in its 
manifest condition in the world. Spirit is immaterial and 
cannot be identified with matter which is not real. This 
being so, what the Advaita aims at is to attempt to identi¬ 
fy the individual atman with the Supreme Brahman and to 
set up a relation of non-separateness between the self and 
nature, the individual atman and matter having their being 
in pure spirit, thus preserving the unity of the world. 
This relationship is postulated in the great Upanishadic 
texts: Aham Brahmdsmi Tattvamasi Pragndizam 
Brahma Ayamdtmd Brahma etc. The second of 


Chch. Upa., III. 13. 1 and VI. 2. 1. 

K. R. Hagenbach, History of Christian Doctrines (1880), 

III, 323. 

Brihad. upa., 1. 4. 10. 

Chch, Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

Upa., V. 3. 

lo?** Brihad. Upa., II. 5. 19.; cf. Sadeva Saumya, Chch. Upa., 
VI. 2, 1 and Sarvam khalvidam Brahma, Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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these texts may be taken to sum up Vedantic thought at its 
highest. It is the text on which Uddalaka bases his teach¬ 
ing to Svetaketu in the Ckchanddgya Upanishad. Dean 
Inge suggests that the negative view popularised in the 
West by the “ old religion of India ” held the ground 
throughout the mediteval period. “ It held sway, ” he 
says, “ for a long time—so long that we cannot complain 
if many have said, ‘ This is the essence of Mysticism 
It is interesting to note what he thinks was the cause which 
made popular in Europe the via negativa, which, in meta¬ 
physics, religion and ethics he regards as “the great 
accident of Christian Mysticism ”. How it became the 
ruling passion as it were of Christian thinkers is described , . 
by him in terms which it is well to note. “The break-up j 
of the ancient civilization, with the losses and miseries \ 
which it brought upon humanity and the chaos of brutal \ 
barbarism in which Europe weltered for some centuries,” 
he says, “ caused a widespread pessimism and world 
weariness which is foreign to the temper of Europe, and 
which gave way to energetic and full-blooded activity in 
the Renaissance and Reformation. Asiatic Mysticism is 
the natural refuge of men who have lost faith in civilization, 
but will not give up faith in God. ‘ Let us fly hence to 
our dear country ! ’ We hear the words already in Plotinus | 

_nay—even in Plato. The sun still shone in heaven, 

but on earth he was eclipsed. Mysticism cuts too deep to 
allow us to live comfortably on the surface of life; and so 
all ‘ the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligi¬ 
ble world ’ pressed upon men and women till they were 
fain to throw it off, and seek peace in an invisible world of 
which they could not see even a shadow round about them.” 
This explanation for the spread of what is termed “ Asiatic 
Mysticism ” may be true to the extent it goes, but it does 
not explain the whole position. “Asiatic Mysticism ” is 
not the refuge of people who have “lost faith in civilization” 
but of people who have believed in it, but set due bounds to | 
it in their scheme of life. Its spread into the West was 
primarily due to the fact that it was the natural line of 
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development that religion and with it philosophy sought in 
the centuries following the rise of Christianity. It was an 
Eastern religion and it foll0\ved its modes of thought—the 
thought in which it was, born and had had its living. The 
Renaissance and Reformation did not altogether kill it. 
1 he broad humanism of the former prepared the way for 
the latter which may be fully described—at least in the 
domains of religion and philosophy—as a spent force. 
Though described as a revolt of light against darkness, it 
had, even during the time it had its highest effect, no uniform 
effects on the states of Europe, Its appeal varied from nation 
to nation and country to country. Austria, according to 
Carlyle, preferred “ steady darkness to uncertain new 
light in Spain people stumbled “ in steep places in the 
darkness of midnight ” ; Italy shrugged its shoulders and 
elected “ going into Dilettantism and the Fine Arts ” ; and 
France “ with accounts run up on compound interest ”, had 
to answer the ‘‘unit of summons” with an all too indiscrimi¬ 
nate ” Protestantism ” of its own. Whether this enshrines 
a true picture of its effects or not, there is nothing to show 
that it barred the march of mysticism in Western Europe. 
Martin Luther himself (1483-1546) published a remarkable 
book by an unknown writer, German Theology^ which is held 
to have prepared the way for the Reformation. This work 
is mystical in tone and contends that ‘‘the more the Self, 
the I, the Me, the Mine, that is, self-seeking and selfish¬ 
ness, abate in a man, the more doth God Himself, increase 
in him. ” Pollock finds much in common between this 
writer and Spinoza. Valentine Weigel (1533-1588) is 
another mystic of the Reformation period. He holds that 
God is conscious in man of His own being and that in 
pitying man He has pity on Himself. Followers of 
Weigel continued down to the 18th century. St. Juan of 
the Cross (1542-1591) is perhaps the greatest Catholic mystic 
of modern times. He tried to restore Mediaeval Christianity 
as a protest against the fanatics of the Renaissance. “ Obey 
God; cast thyself on Him ; He resembles no created thing; 
put your faith in Him ; contemplate on Him; and your 
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soul, by participation, becomes God.’ In this mystic 
state, “thesoul gives God to God; for she gives^ to God 
all that she receives of God; and He gives Himself to 
her.” Jacob Boehme (1575-1624), the great Nature mysUc, 
has already been referred to. Wih'iam Law, the English 
mystic (1686-1761), translated Boehme’s work and_ thus 
became the exponent of his views in England. Michael 
Molinos, the founder of Quietism (1640-1696), expounded 
Spanish mysticism. On most of these Dean Inge himse 
has written at some length.^®’® What has been said thus 
far is sufficient to show that the Renaissance and the Reforma¬ 
tion did not do away with mysticism which is^ deep-rooted 
in the Christian religion because of its root origins ai con¬ 
templative Hindu thought. Nor does Dean Inge himself 
hold that the “ negative road is a pure error As he him¬ 
self frankly admits, “ there is a negative side in religion, both 
in thought and practice. We are first impelled to seek the 
Infinite by the limitations of the finite, which appear to the 
soul as bonds and prison walls. It is natural first to think 
of the Infinite as that in which these barriers are done 
away. And in practice we must die daily, if our inward 
man is to be daily renewedThe individual has 
generally to pass through the quagmire of the everlasting 
No ”, before he can set his feet on firm ground ; and the 
Christian races, it seems, were obliged to go through the 
same experience. Moreover, there is a sense in which all 
moral effort aims at destroying the conditions of its own 
existence, and so ends logically in self-negation. Our 
highest aim, as regards ourselves, is to eradicate not 
only vice but temptation. We do not feel that we have 
the victory until we no longer wish to offend.”^®’^® But a 
thought crosses the mind of Dean Inge and he says that a 
being who is entirely free from temptation would be either 

See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism ; for German Theology 
at pages 363-365 ; for Luther, at page 196 ; for Weigel, at pages 
274-76; for Boehme, at pages 277-86 ; for Molinos, at pages 231-34 
and for Law, at pages 278-86. 

Ii>id., 116-116. 
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more or less than a man—either a beast or a God, as 
Aristotle has it. There is, accordingly, “ a half truth ”, in 
his opinion, “in the theory that the goal of earthly striving 
is negation and absorption It at once becomes false, he 
adds, “ if we forget that it is a goal which cannot be reach¬ 
ed in time, and which is achieved, not by good and evil 
neutralising each other, but by death being swallowed up 
in victory. If morality ceases to be moral when it has 
achieved its goal, it must pass into something which includ¬ 
es—as well as transcends—a condition which is certainly 
not fulfilled by contemplative passivity.” This criticism 
would be true if the premises on which it is based were 
granted to be true. But as Dean Inge himself admits, it 
would be a misuse of the term via negativa, to interpret it in 
this extreme manner. The negative road marks but the line 
of argument which establishes the transcendence of God, 
as the “ affirmative road ” establishes tlis immanence. A 
theory or practice is not tested by its extremest abuse of it. 
The negative mode stresses the affirmative and the so-called 
“ contemplative passivity”, at least so far as the Upanishads 
go, is intended to affirm the affirmative. The text goes 
“ Let him meditate {upasxta) on mind as Brahman” and con¬ 
cludes “ He who knows ihis{veda} shines, warms, etc.”^®” 
Further on we have the text, by means of upds, “ teach me 
the deity on which you meditate.”^®^® Similarly we have texts, 
which have the same meaning as the text “ He who knows 
Brahman reaches the Highest ”— viz., “ the Self should be 
seen, be heard, be reflected on, be meditated upon (nidi- 
dhyasitavya)"\ “ Then he sees him meditating {dhyayamana) 
on him as without parts” and others use the verb dhyai 
to express the meaning of vid. Dhyai means to think of 
something not in the way of mere representation but in the 
way of continued representation. And upas has the same 
meaning; for we see it used in the sense of uninterrupted 
concentration of the mind on one object. It has, therefore, to 

Chch. Upa., III. 18. 

Ibid., IV. 1. 2. 

Munda. Upa., III. 1. 8. 

47 F 
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be concluded that the verb vid is used interchangeably with 
dhyai and ttpas, the mental activity referred to in texts such 
as “ He knows Brahman” and the like is an often-repeated 
continuous representation^®®*^ The ” contemplative passi¬ 
vity ” suggested by Dean Inge is a non-existent, indefinite 
idea and his suggestion that the negative way is liable to abuse 
—as it did in the case of the early Christian mystics—is only 
partially—if at all—true. As he frankly admits, even these 
Christian mystics should not be judged with “ impatience 
or contempt ” The limitations incidental to their place 
in history, ” as he justly remarks, ” do not prevent them 
from being glorious pioneers among the high passes of the 
spiritual life, who have scaled heights which those who talk 
glibly about the mistake of asceticism have seldom ever seen 
afar off.”^®®^ This, indeed, is a just appreciation of the 
teaching of the early Christian mystics. They are easily- 
charged as being pantheists in the looser sense of the term. 
But as Mr. H. B. Workman says, however much they 
might play with phrases tending to convey loose ideas of 
pantheistic belief, there are few of them who do not seek to 
conserve personality. “For the mystics were conscious, ” 
as Mr. Workman remarks, ‘‘ that the originality of Chris¬ 
tianity^®®^ consists in its revelation through the person of 
Christ of th6 depth and inexhaustibleness of human 
personality.” Accordingly in the Christian mystics, dangerous 
as their language with reference to absorption may be at 
times, there is always an emphasis of purpose ; in the later 
mystics, for instance, much is made of the will—and this 
in itself is fatal to pantheism of the looser variety. This is 
so, because the foundations of belief of the early Christian 

See the illuminating comment of Ramanuja on IV. 1. 1, 
Avriltirasakrid iipadeid t . 

Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism, 117. 

As compared with Judaism, and not with Hinduism in 
which the looser pantheistic ideas do not find any prominent place. 
Indeed, they are put into the shade in almost every known text of 
the Upanishads which speak of the ajl-jnclysiv^ character of the 
fJir^hman^ 
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mystics, who led the way in this matter, were based on 
Upanishadic teachings via the Neo-PIatonists, as above 
indicated. Not much is required by way of proof to show 
that “ absorption ”, according to Upanishadic ideas, does not 
mean loss of personality. Indeed, the stress laid on this 
particular idea by the different schools of philosophy in 
India, more particularly by the Dvaitins, Vishistadvaitins, 
the Bhedabhedins and others, is proof positive of the affir¬ 
mation of personality even after the attainment of salvation. 
There is thus need to distinguish between types of panthe¬ 
ism and this, indeed, is what Dean Inge is compelled to do. 

“ True Pantheism ”, according to Dean Inge, ” must 
mean the identification of God with the totality of existence, 
the doctrine that the U niverse is the complete and only ex¬ 
pression of the nature and life of God, who in this theory is 
only immanent and not transcendent. On this view, every¬ 
thing in the world belongs to the Being of God, who is 
manifested equally in everything; whatever is real is 
perfect; reality and perfection are the same thing.” For 
a perfect example of this type of pessimism, we have to go, 
he says, to India, and quotes the text ” The learned behold 
God alike in the revered Brahman, in the ox and in the 
elephant, in the dog and in him who eateth the flesh of the 
dogs.” He styles this type of ” pantheism ” an ” error ” 
and describes it as leading to ” all manner of absurdities 
and even immoralities ”, as inconsistent with any belief in 
purpose, either in the whole or in the parts ; that, according 
to it, evil cannot exist for the sake of a higher good but 
must be itself good. ” It is easy to see,” he adds, ” how 
this view of the world may pass into pessimism or nihilism, 
for if everything is equally real and equally Divine, it makes 
no difference, except to our tempers, whether we call it 
everything or nothing, good or bad. This is an extreme 
way of putting the case against pantheism and though Dean 
Inge rescues most of the mystics with whom he deals from 
this error, he thinks Eckhart comes perilously near it and 
Emerson seriously compromised in its direction. So far as 
Upanishadic teaching is concerned, it is enough testate 
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that it represents the stages marked by realism, theism, 
pantheism and idealism. It, indeed, presents, as Deussen 
has well remarked, “ a very varied colouring ol idealistic, 
pantheistic or theistic shades without becoming contradictory 
in the proper sense of the term. For the fundamental 
thought, that is held fast at least as a principle at all stages, 
even at the lowest which maintains the independent exist¬ 
ence of matter, is the conviction of the sole reality of the 
atman ; only that side by side with and in spite of this 
conviction more or less far-reaching concessions were made 
to the empirical consciousness of the reality of the Universe, 
that could never be entirely cast off ; and thus the Universe 
disowned by the fundamental idealistic view of the sole 
reality of the atman was yet again partially rehabilitated. 
This was effected either by regarding it pantheistically 
as an apparition of the only real atman or theistically as 
created by and out of the atman^ but yet contrasted 
with it as separate, or realistically as prakriti occupying 
from the very beginning an independent position by the 
side of the purusha, although in a certain sense dependent 
on the latter. Texts of the kind quoted by Dean Inge 

should not accordingly be taken as typical of the teachings 
of the Upanishads. Their position in the context 
where they appear is explainable as those which, for 
instance, declare that with the knowledge of the atman all is 
known’and which accordingly deny a universe of plura¬ 
lity.’®®® While this height of thought was reached, a 
prolonged stay on it was naturally impracticable. The 
universe was still something existing; it lay there before 
the eyes of the Upanishadic teachers. It was necessary to 
find a way back to it. This was accomplished without 
abandoning the fundamental idealistic principle, by conced¬ 
ing reality of the manifold universe, but at the same time 

1083 Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upa/iishads (1906), 161. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 5 ; Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 2 ; and Mund. 
Upa., I. 1. 3. 

Na iha ndna asii kinchana, Brihad. Idpa., IV. 4, 19 ; Katha, 
Ufa., IV. lO-lJ, 
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maintaining that this manifold universe is in reality Brahman, 
Sarvam khalvidam Brahmad^^'^ Idealism, therefoire, enter¬ 
ed into alliance with the realistic view natural to us, and 
became pantheism—not of the type described by Dean Inge 
but of the higher kind which the Upanishadic sages absorbed 
to make their teachings rise to the highest heights imagin¬ 
able. “ This,” as Deussen aptly reminds us, “was the case 
already in the definition of satyasya satyam^ ‘ the reality of 
reality The universe is reality {satyam), but the real 

in it is Brahman alone. The same is true when in 
CkchMtdogya Upanishad, VI. 6, the rise of the manifold 
universe is traced in a realistic manner, accompanied by 
the repeated assurance that all these changes are “ depen¬ 
dent on words, a mere name ”. With this are connected 
the numerous passages which celebrate Brahman as the 
active principle through the entire universe :—“ He is all- 
effecting, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting, embracing all, 
silent, untroubled “ the aiman is beneath and above, in 
the west and in the east, in the south and in the north ; 
the alma}^ is this entire universe “ the Sun rises from 

him, and sets again in him ” “ all the regions of the 

sky are his organs the four quarters of the universe 
(east, west, south and north), the four divisions of the 
universe (earth, air, sky and ocean), and the four vital breaths 
(breath, eye, ear and manas), are his sixteen parts;’-®'’^ fire is 
his head; his eyes Sun and Moon ; his ears, the regions of 

Chch. upa.. III. 14. 1. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 1. 20. This doctrine may be traced back 
to the great Ndradiya Sukta of the Rig-Veda (Griffith, Big-Veda, X. 
129). 'I’he Purusha Sukta is also interpreted as conveying the idea 
that the Supreme Soul having animated the universe, became also 
present in man, either in a minute form or of indefinite dimensions. 
(See Wilson, JRig-Veda, X. 7. 6). 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 2. 

Chch. Upa., VII. 25. 2 ; cf. Mund. Upa., II. 2. 11. 

i®"® Brihad. Upa., I. 5. 23 ; Katha. Upa., IV. 9 ; A/harm-Veda, 

X. 8. 16. 

1®®" Brihad. Upa., IV. 2. 4. 

^®®® Chch- upa., IV. 4-9. 
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the sky; the revealed Feda is his voice; the wind his breath ; 
the universe his heart; from his feet is the earth; He is the 
inmost self in all things.”^®"® In what manner, however, is 
the relation of Brahman to this his evolution as the manifold 
universe to be conceived? Deussen would answer “as 
identity’’, following in this the later Vedanta, which appeals 
to the word used to express attachment.'®®^ But this word 
is, as he justly remarks,'®®* a mere make-shift; there is 
still always a broad distinction, between the one Brahman 
and the multiplicity of his appearances. A concession is 
made to the empirical consciousness, tied down as it is to 
space, time and causality. Brahman is regarded as the 
cause antecedent in time, and the universe as the effect 
proceeding from it. The inner dependence of the universe 
on Brahman and its essential identity with him is represented 
as a creation of the universe by and out of Brahman. We 
find ourselves at a point where we apprehend the creation 
theories of the Upanishads —unintelligible though they may 
seem from the standpoint of its idealism—form an uncon¬ 
scious accommodation to the forms of our intellectual 
capacity. A few of the more important texts which 
set out the essential identity of the created universe 
with the Creator may be noted here. In the Brihad- 
dranyaka we read: “Just as the spider by means of 
its thread goes forth from itself, as from the fire the tiny 
sparks fly out, so from this Atman all the spirits of 
life spring forth, all worlds, all gods, all living beings. 
Its secret name {Upanishad) \ “ The Truth of truth.’’ 
“ The Reality of reality.’’ “The vital force is truth, and 
it is the truth of that.”'®®* These illustrations of the spider 
and the fire are repeated in another Upanishad}^^'^ That 

Mund. Upa., II. 1. 4. 

Chch, Upa„ VI. 1. 3 ; see also Sankara’s commentary on 
Brahma- Sutras, 11. 1. 14, Tadanunyatvamdrambhana iabdddibhyah. 
This Sutra is II. 1. 15 according to Ramanuja. The word drambhai,ia 
is to be noted in this Sutra. 

21ic Philosophy of the Upanishads, 163-166. 

Brihad, Upa., II. 1. 20. 

Mund. Upa., I. 1. 7 ; IL 1. 1. 
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the material substance of things also is derived solely from 
Brahman is taught in connection with the illustration of the 
spider, in the text of the Svetdsva/ara Upaniskad,'^^^^ where 
Brahman is described as the god “who spider-like by 
threads which proceed from him as material (prad/idnam), 
concealed his real nature The last words, according 
to Deussen, mean that Brahman, by not bringing objects 
forth from himself, but changing himself into the objects, 
“ has concealed his real nature ” {svabPdvato - • • •svdm dvri- 
noi). In this sense it is said as early as the Rig-Veda that 
Visvakarman by his entrance into the lower world was 
“concealing his original state’’ {praihamdckchdd)?^^^ Simi¬ 
larly another Upanishadic text declares’^®® that the Atman 
has “ entered ’’ into this universe “ up to the finger-tips, as 
a knife is hidden in its sheath, or the all-sustaining fire in 
the fire-preserving (wood). Therefore is he not seen ; for 
he is divided ; as breathing he is named breath, as speaking 
speech, as seeing eye, as hearing ear, and as thinking 
mind.’’ According to another text, the Atman is amritam 
satyena chcha7tnam, “ the immortal, concealed by (empirical) 
reality and in a third, we read that “it is with him as 
with a lump of salt, which, thrown into the water, is lost 
in the water, so that it is not possible to take it out again ; 
whence, however, we may always draw, it is salt throughout.’’ 
This thought is developed in another text.^^®“ To meet 
a possible objection the same idea occurs in another texB^®® 
in an altered form: “ It is with him as with a lump of salt, 
which has no (distinguishable) inner or outer, but through¬ 
out consists entirely of taste,’’ etc. Likewise, in this 
manner, efforts are made in other texts to show that 
Brahman by his transformation into the universe has 
forfeited nothing of the perfection of his own nature. This 

Sveia. upa., VI. 10. 

“"9 Rig-Veda, X. 81. 1. 

1100 2nhad. Upa., I. 4. 7. 

Ibid., I. 6. 3. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 13. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 6. 13. 
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idea was not a new one to the Upanishadic seers. It is 
seen in the Rig-Veda,'^'^^'^ in the famous Purusha Sukta, 
where it is said that all beings are only a fourth of the 
Purusha while the three other fourths remain immortal in 
heaven. This teaching appears in the Upanishads again 
and again/’®® in one of which it is elaborated in a manner 
which is strikingly impressive. This text referring to the 
Brahman as Gayatri, describes one-fourthof his as consisting 
of the three worlds (Earth, Sky and Heaven), the second 
of the triple knowledge of the Veda, the third of the three 
vital breaths, while the fourth, exalted above the dust of 
earth, shines as the Sun.^’°“ The same idea is expressed 
still more clearly in another well-known text which says 
that Brahman, after having created the three worlds with 
that which lies above and beyond them, himself entered 
“ that half beyond Still another Vedic text describes 

the infinite nature of Brahman,’^®® in keeping with which is 
the famous Upanishadic text Oni Puntamadah purna- 
midam, etc.“®® which stresses the theme that though a 
man may journey from the perfect to the perfect, yet 
that which is perfect yet remains over and above all. It 
holds forth that Brahman is infinite, that this universe is 
infinite, and that the infinite proceeds from the infinite. Then, 
taking the infinitude of the infinite (universe), it remains as 
the infinite (Brahman) alone. This same idea is amplified 

Rig-Veda, X. 10. 3. The full text is : “ Such is his greatness ; 
and Purusha is greater than this : all beings are one-fouith of 
him ; his other three-fourths, (being) immortal, (abide) in heaven. 

And X. 10. 4 is as follows :—*' Three-fourths of Purusha ascended ; 
the other fourth that remained in this world proceeds repeatedly and 
diversified in various forms, went to all animate and inanimate 
creation.” Deussen’s citations have been checked and corrected. 

Upa., III. 12.6, which repeats the Rig-Feda text \ 

Maitr. Upa., VII. 11. 

Brihad. Upa., V. 14. 1. 

Satap. Br., XI. 2. 3. 

A/harva-Veda, X.S.29. 

Brihad. Upa., V. 1. 1.; this reiterates what is enunciated 
in I. 4, 10 ; cf. also Ka{ha. Upa., IV. 10. 
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in greater detail in the beautiful verses of another Upa- 
nishadic text, which have been thus rendered in inimitable 
manner by Deussen :—“ The light, as one, penetrates into 
space, and yet adapts itself to every form; so the inmost 
self of all beings dwells enwrapped in every form, and yet 
remains outside. The air, as one, penetrates into space, 
and yet adapts itself to every form ; so the inmost self of 
all beings dwells enwrapped in every form, and yet remains 
outside. The Sun, the eye of the whole universe, remains 
pure from the defects of eyes external to it; so the inmost 
self of all beings remains pure from the sufferings of the 
external worlds.Thus, it will be seen that though 
there are passages in the Upanishads which identify the 
atman as the infinitely small within us with the infinitely 
great outside of us, and in this way the identity of the two, 
the atman and the universe, is incessantly emphasized, as 
though it were a matter which stood greatly in need of 
emphasis, still, as Deussen has pointed out, the equation 
that “ — universe ” has remained “very obscure”. 

The one atman and the manifold universe, often as they 
were brought together, always fell asunder again. A 
natural step was therefore taken, when more and more as 
time went on, instead of this unintelligible identity the 
familiar empirical category of causality made its appearance, 
by virtue of which the atman was represented as the 
cause chronologically antecedent and the universe 
as its effect, its creation. Thus a connection with 
the ancient Vedic cosmogony became possible. Several 
Upaniskads^^^^ can be quoted to support this position. 
It is characteristic at this point that the atman, after 
having evolved the universe from himself, enters him¬ 
self into it as soul. Thus, we read, in the Chchattdbgya 
Upanishad : “ That deity resolved : ‘Verily into these three 
deities (heat, water, food), I will enter with this living 


“1® Katha. Upa., V. 6. 11. 

Chch. Upa., III. 19 ; VI. 2. Taitt. Upa.. II. 8 ; Ait. Upa., 

I, 1, etc. 
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self >/>i 112 Again in the Taittirlya Upanishad, we have 
the following: “ After he had created the universe, he 
entered into it ” and in the Upanishad, we 
read : “ He reflected ; ‘ How could this subsist without me ?’ 
.... accordingly he cleft here the crown of the head, and 
entered in through this gate Even at this stage, the 

individual soul maintains its identity with the Uman. It 


is not like everything else, a created work of the 
hut it is the Uman himself as he enters into the world 
he has created. But the stage is soon reached when the 
contrast between the Supreme and individual souls appears. 
This was early anticipated but later on the individual 
soul became more and more definitely opposed to the 
Supreme Soul as '* another AA^ith the rise of theism, 

a theory of pre-destination was also evolved.The 
$)VCtdiSvct.t(iY(i Upcintshcid, on which Sripati relies so much, 
is the best evidence of this theism. But it must be re¬ 
membered, however, that here all the earlier stages of 
development, the idealistic, pantheistic and cosmogonistic, 
continue to exist side by side, as already remarked, as 
indeed generally in the religious sphere the old is accustomed 
to assert its time-honoured right by the side of the new, 


the fruits of which are readily seen in the far-reaching 
inner contradictions, M'ith which we are often confronted. 
Thus, not only the origin of Indian pantheism—strictly so 
called, according to which the universe is real, and yet the 
Uman remains the sole reality, for the Mman is the universe 
—is very different from the pantheism of Europe but also its 
identification with the philosophy of the Upcvntshdds is apt to 
be wholly misleading. Even in the West, pantheism has 
been defined in a variety of views and it will not do to con¬ 
fuse these different views with one another. Weissenborn 


Chch. Upa., VI. 3. 2. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 6. 

Ait, Upa., I. 3. 11. 

1116 ggg STihad. Upa.i IV, 4. 22 ; Kaush. Upa,, III. 8, 

See Katha. Upa., I. 3 ; &vela. Upa., IV. 6, 7, 6, 8, etc. 
See Katha. Upa., II. 2. 3 ; Mund. Upa., III. 2, 3. 
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I defines it as the system which identifies God and the 

I all of things, or the unity of things .At least six 

I forms of Pantheism are known in the West. Mechanical 

I or materialistic pantheism represents God as being the 

I mechanical unity of existence; ontological pantheism, 

I which postulates abstract unity, represents God as being 

I the one substance in all—this school being associated promi- 

I nently with the great name of Spinoza; dynamic pantheism, 

? which represents God as being the only force in all; 

psychical pantheism, which represents God as being the 
soul of the world ; ethical pantheism, which represents God 
as being the universal moral order, a school at whose head 
stands Fichte ; and logical pantheism, which is enunciated 
by Hegel. These different views of Western pantheism 
show how dangerous it w'ould be to seek to define Upa- 
nishadic pantheism, as we find it developed in the texts 
above quoted, in terms not strictly covered by them. If 
Christian mystics are loosely charged with being 
! pantheists, the Upanishadic seers are worse so, for 

the charge is not only loose but also entirely unsubstanti¬ 
ated. The fact that pantheism in the Upanishads is 
connected with idealistic and realistic thought should never 
be forgotten in any discussion pertaining to its exact 
connotation. Dean Inge finds consolation in the 
dictum of Amiel that “ Christianity, if it is to triumph 
over Pantheism, must absorb it ”. Upanishadic teaching 
has, indeed, triumphed over it by actually absorbing it. 
This is best illustrated in the Bkeddbkeda of Sripati w'hich 
is a serious attempt at reconciling theism with pantheism. 
From what has been thus far said, it will be clear that both 
Neo-Platonism and early Christian mysticism were largely 
' influenced by Hindu religion and philosophical thought, 

? and they in their turn influenced Western philosophical 
' thought, especially, through Bruno, the great philosophy 
f propounded by Spinoza. This philosophy outlined a 

I ---- 

I See K. R. Hageabach, History of Christian Doctrines, 

III, 323. 
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world-idea, which in its essence is the idea underlying the 
system of BhMabhMa postulated by Sripati. In this view 
of Spinoza’s philosophy, it is necessary to set out briefly 
its main features. 

Spinoza’s System of Philosophy. 

To metaphysical speculations on the nature of the 
Deity derived from his studies of Hebrew writers and 
others who had come under the influence of Hindu thought, 
Spinoza combined the scientific aspect of the world, 
revealed by Descartes. Though he perceived at first 
some conflict between the two views, as he pondered, he 
found their outlines fused ; and he saw that really there was 
only one view to propound. The universe unfolded itself 
to him as the necessary result of the Perfect and Eternal 
God. Though he owed something to Bacon and Hobbes, 
yet he was indebted mainly to the Jewish Rabbis, the 
Neo-Platonists and Descartes. Briefly put, Spinoza con¬ 
ceived as a vast unity all existence, actual and possible. 
Indeed, between the actual and the possible he recognizes 
no distinction. For, if a thing does not exist, there must be 
some cause which prevents its existing, or, in other words, 
renders it impossible. This unity he terms, rather in¬ 
differently, Substance or God. Being the sum of existence, 
it is necessarily infinite, for there is nothing external to 
itself to make it finite ; and it can be the Cause also of 
an infinite number of results. It must necessarily operate 
in absolute freedom, for there is nothing by which it can be 
controlled ; yet, it must necessarily operate in accordance 
with eternal and immutable laws, fulfilling the perfection 
of its own nature. Substance displays itself through an 
infinite number of Attributes, but of these only two, Exten¬ 
sion and Thought, are knowable by us. This being so, the 
rest may be left out of account in our inquiries. These 
Attributes are not different things, but different aspects 
of the same thing.“'® Extension and Thought are thus 

As Mr. R. H. M. Elwes remarks, Spinoza does not make it 
clear whether the difference is intrinsic or due to the percipient. 
See Chief Works of Spinoza^ I. Iiitrod. xvi. 
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not parallel and interacting, but identical, and both acting 
in one order and connection. Accordingly all questions 
of the dependence of mind on body or body on mind, are 
summarily done away with. Every manifestation of either 
is but a manifestation of the other, seen under a different 
aspect. Attributes display themselves through an infinite 
number of Modes; some eternal and universal in respect of 
each Attribute, such as motion and the sum of all physical 
facts ; others having no eternal and necessary existence, but 
acting and reacting on one another in ceaseless flux, 
according to fixed and definite laws. These latter have 
been compared in relation to their Attributes to waves in 
relation to the sea ; or to the myriad hues which play over 
the iridescent surface of a bubble. Each is the necessary 
result of that which went before, and is the necessary 
precursor of that which will come after. All are modifications 
of the underlying film. The phenomenal world is made 

up of an infinite number of these Modes. It is manifest 

that the Modes of one Attribute cannot be acted upon by 
Modes of another Attribute, for each may be expressed 
in terms of the other; within the limits of each Attribute 
the variation in the Modes follows an absolutely necessary 
order. When the first is given, the rest follow as inevita¬ 
bly as from the nature of a triangle it follows that its 

three angles are equal to two right angles. Nature is 

uniform and no infringement of her laws is conceivable 
without a reduction to chaos. Hence it follows that a 
thing can only be called contingent in relation to our 
knowledge. To an infinite intelligence, such a term 
would be unmeaning. Hence also it follows that the 
world cannot have been created for any purpose other 
than that which it fulfils by being what it is. To say that 
it has been created for the good of man, or for any similar 
end, is to indulge in grotesque anthropomorphism. Among 
the Modes of Thought may be reckoned the human mind ; 
among the Modes of Extension may be reckoned the human 
body ; taken together they constitute the Mode man. 

Man’s mind, according to Spinoza, is the idea of 
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man’s body, the consciousness of bodily states. Bodily 
states are the result, not only of the body itself but also 
of all things affecting the body. Hence, the human mind 
takes cognizance, not only of the human body but also of the 
external world, in so far as it affects the human body. Its 
capacity for varied perceptions is in proportion to the body’s 
capacity for receiving impressions. The succession of 
ideas of bodily states cannot be arbitrarily controlled by 
the mind taken as a power apart, though the mind, as the 
aggregate of past states, may be a more or less important 
factor in the direction of its course. We can, in popular 
phrase, direct our thoughts at will, but the will, which we 
speak of as spontaneous, is really determined by laws as 
fixed and necessary, as those which regulate the properties 
of a triangle or a circle. The illusion of freedom, in the 
sense of uncaused volition, results from the fact, that men 
are conscious of their actions, but unconscious of the 
causes whereby those actions have been determined. The 
chain of causes becomes, so to speak, incandescent at a 
particular point, and men assume that only at that point 
does it start its existence. They ignore the links which 
still remain in obscurity. 

If mind be simply the mirror of bodily states, how 
can w’e account for memory ? When the mind has been 
affected by two things in close conjunction, the recurrence 
of one reawakens into life the idea of the other. Mind is— 
to put it illustratively—like a traveller re-visiting his former 
home, for whom each feature of the landscape recalls 
associations of the past. From the interplay of associations 
are woven memory and imagination. Ideas may, however, 
be adequate or inadequate, in other words, either distinct 
or confused. Both kinds are subject to the law of 
causation. Falsity is merely a negative conception. All 
adequate ideas are necessarily true and bear in themselves 
the evidence of their own veracity. The mind accurately 
reflects existence, and if an idea be due to the mental 
association of two different factors, the joining, so to speak, 
may, with due care, be discerned, General notions and 
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abstract terms arise from the incapacity of the mind to 
retain in completeness more than a certain number of 
mental images; it, therefore, groups together points of 
resemblance, and considers the abstractions thus formed 
as units. 

Knowledge is of three kinds : opinion, rational know¬ 
ledge, and intuitive knowledge. The first alone is the 
cause of error ; the second consists in adequate ideas of 
particular properties of things, and in general notions ; and 
the third proceeds from an adequate idea of some Attribute 
of God to the adequate knowledge of particular things. 
Reason does not regard things as contingent, but as neces¬ 
sary, considering them under the form of eternity as part 
of the nature of God. The Will has no existence apart 
from particular acts of volition and, since acts of 
volition are ideas, the Will is identical with the under¬ 
standing. Next as to the emotions. In so far as it has 
adequate ideas, i.e., is purely rational, the mind may be 
said to be active; in so far as it has inadequate ideas, it is 
passive and therefore subject to emotions. Nothing can 
be destroyed from within, for all change must come from 
without. In other words, everything endeavours to persist 
in its own being. This endeavour is simply the result of 
a thing being what it is. When it is spoken of in reference 
to the human mind only, it is equivalent to the Will; in 
reference to the whole man it may be called appetite. 
Appetite is thus identified with life; desire is appetite, 
with consciousness thereof. All objects of our desire 
owe their choice simply to the fact that we desire them : 
we do not desire a thing, because it is intrinsically good, 
but we deem a thing good, because vve desire it. Every¬ 
thing which adds to the bodily or mental powers of activity 
is pleasure, everything which detracts from them is pain. 
From these three fundamentals—desire, pleasure and pain— 
the entire list of human emotions is deduced. Love is 
pleasure, accompanied by the idea of an external cause; 
hatred is pain, accompanied by the idea of an external 
9^us?, Pleasure or pain may be excited by anything, 
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incidentally, if not directly. Almost all the emotions 
arise from the passive condition of the mind, but there is 
also a pleasure arising from the mind’s contemplation of 
its own power. This is the source of virtue, and is purely 
active. And in what does this virtue consist ? The answer 
to this question leads on to the consideration of man, 
in so far as he is subject to the emotions. Spinoza here 
dehnes the terms “perfect” and “imperfect”, “good” 
and “ evil ”. A thing can only be called “perfect” in 
reference to the known intention of its author. That is 
“ good ” which we know with certainty to be useful to us ; 
we style “ evil ” that which we know will hinder us in the 
attainment of good. By “ useful ” we mean that which 
will aid us to approach gradually the ideal we have set 
before ourselves. Man, being only a part of nature, must 
be subject to emotions, because he must encounter cir- 
Qm^gtg^Qces of which he is not the sole and sufficient 
cause. Emotion can only be conquered by another emotion 
stronger than itself; hence knowledge will only lift us 
above the sway of passions, in so far as it is itself “ touched 
with emotion ”. Every man necessarily, and therefore 
rightly, seeks his own interest, which is thus identical 
with virtue; but his own interest does not lie in selfishness, 
for man is always in need of external help, and nothing 
is more useful to him than his fellow-men. Hence indi¬ 
vidual well-being is best promoted by harmonious social 
effort. The reasonable man will desire nothing for 
himself, which he does not desire for other men ; therefore 
he will be just, faithful and honourable. Thus, rational 
emotion rather than pure reason is necessary for subduing 
the evil passions. What are the means whereby man may 
gain mastery over his passions ? These depend on the 
definition of passion as a confused idea. As soon as 
we form a clear and distinct idea of a passion, ^ it 
changes its character and ceases to be a passion. With 
due care, it is possible to form a distinct idea of every 
bodily state. Accordingly, a true knowledge of the passions 
is the best remedy against them. While we contemplate 
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the world as a necessary result of the perfect nature of 
God, a feeling of joy will arise in our hearts, accompanied 
by the idea of God as its cause. This is the intellectual 
love of God, which is the highest happiness man can 
know. It seeks for no special love from God in return, 
for such would imply a change in the nature of the Deity. 
It rises above all fear of change through envy or jealousy, 
and increases in proportion as it is seen to be partici¬ 
pated in by our fellow-men. “ The human mind,” says 
Spinoza, “cannot be wholly destroyed with the body, but 
somewhat of it remains, which is eternal.’’ The eternity 
thus predicated cannot mean indefinite persistence in time, 
for eternity is not commensurate with time. It must mean 
some special kind of existence; it is, in fact, defined as 
a mode of thinking- As we have seen, the mind con¬ 
sists of adequate and inadequate ideas ; in so far as it 
is composed of the former, it is part of the infinite mind 
of God, which broods, as it were, over the extended 
universe as its expression in terms of thought. As such, 
it is necessarily eternal, and, since knowledge implies 
self-consciousness, it knows that it is so. Inadequate ideas 
will pass away with the body, because they are the result 
of conditions, which are merely temporary, and insepa¬ 
rably connected with the body, but adequate ideas will 
not pass away, inasmuch as they are part of the mind 
of the Eternal. Knowledge of the third or intuitive 
kind, above mentioned, is the source of our highest 
perfection and blessedness; even as it forms part of 
infinite mind of God, so also does the joy with which it 
is accompanied—the intellectual love of God—form part 
of the infinite intellectual love, wherewith God regards 
Himself. 

According to Spinoza, morality rests on a basis quite 
independent of the acceptance of the mind’s Eternity. 
Virtue is its own reward, and needs no other. He holds 
passionately to this doctrine. For him who is truly wise. 
Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself. 
“ And though the way thereto be steep, yet it may be 
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found—all things excellent are as difficult, as they are 
rare-’’^^*" 

Such in brief is the system of Spinoza, if it can be 
called one.“^^ It has been compared to Sankara’s system 
of Advaita by more than one writer. Pollock himself was 
evidently inclined to this view, as we see him prefix to a 
chapter, as a motto, a couplet descriptive of Sankara’s 
main teaching, for explaining Spinoza’s fundamental doctrine 
of the unity of the world. The first line offers the admo¬ 
nition: “Know in thyself and the world one self-same 
soul’’; and the second one demands: “Banish the dream 
that sunders part from the whole.’’ Another writer suggests 
that the substance of Spinoza corresponds to the Upanishadic 
sai and atman ; he compares the Karya Brahman to Spinoza’s 
naiura naturans\ and the Kdrana Brahman to Spinoza’s 
natura natumta. The last of these has, it is added, all the 
properties of Spinoza’s Substance. He is infinite in all things 
finite and is eternal in all things fugitive. He is the ultimate 
and the highest reality. In this view, Sankara anticipated 
Spinoza’s theory of knowledge by a thousand years. But 
the criticism is offered that neither one—neither Sankara 
nor Spinoza—explains the world ; they, it is said, only 
xplain it away, because they are acosmists, affirming the 
Atman (or Brahman) or Deus (/>., God) and denying the 

R. H. M. Elwes, Chief Works of Benedict de Spinoza, I, 
Introd.; also Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza, His Life and Philosophy, 
especially Chap. IX. 

Pollock’s version of the passage quoted is as follows:— 

“ And if the way I have shown to lead hither seems exceed¬ 
ingly hard, yet it may be discovered. That truly must be hard 
which is so seldom found. For if salvation were so easy and 
could be found with little trouble, how should it come to pass 
that nearly all mankind neglect it? But every excellent work is 
as difficult as it is rare.” (These are the last words of Spinoza’s 
Ethics!) 

Sir Frederick Pollock has remarked that Spinozism as a 
living and constructive force is not a system but a habit of mind 
{loc. cit., 381). He adds : “ The genuine and durable triumphs of 
philosophy are not in systems but in ideas.” {Ibid.) 
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world. To Sankara, it is said, Being or Sai is identical 
with perfection. By a similar thought, Spinoza, we are 
told, identifies Substance with God. Spinoza begins his 
system with the Substance, without any preceding inquiry 
as to its reality. From there he proceeds to the attributes, 
and thence to the modi in order to explain the world away. 
Sankara proceeds in the same way. Brahman, or being, 
requires no further proof for its existence, because from 
it springs forth all possibility of thinking and recognition. 
To Sankara, intuitive and immediate recognition is the 
highest form of knowledge. He too visualises the world. 
Sub specie ceteryiitcitis. The totality of things he sees as 
an indivisible oneness from which everything flows with 
mathematical necessity. All miracles and extraordinary 
events are as taboo to Sankara as they are to Spinoza, for 
to both everything happens only by absolute necessity. 
Both were engineers of fate who tried to encase it in 
immutable and unchangeable laws. It will thus be seen, 
we are told in conclusion, that the monism of both 
Sankara and Spinoza is correlated to pantheism in equal 
measure, because both represent the same type of conscious- 
ness.“"* While a good part of the argumentation as to 
similarity in reasoning observable in Sankara and Spinoza 
may, perhaps, prove acceptable to some, the conclusion 
drawn from it would not. Does Spinoza postulate really 
monism ? This view of Spinoza has not been approved even 
by certain Western scholars, notably by John Caird, who 
lays bare the contradiction that would result in accepting 
such an interpretation. Spinoza’s conception of Substance 
as unity in the abstract would, in a word, be in conflict 
with his concrete idea of Attributes and Modes, as applied 
to finite beings. If Substance is absolute and indetermi¬ 
nate, it cannot display itself, as postulated, through an 
infinite number of Attributes nor could there be Extension 
and Thought, the only two Attributes knowable by us. 
Concisely conceived, Spinoza’s theory must be understood 


Melamed, Spinoza and Buddha y 241, 251, 254. 
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to correlate the Substance with the idea of its displaying 
itself through an infinite number of Attributes and allow 
these Attributes again into displaying themselves through 
an infinite number of Modes ; some eternal and universal, in 
respect of each Attribute, such as motion and the sum of 
all physical facts ; others having no eternal and no necessary 
existence but acting and reacting on one another in cease¬ 
less flux, according to fixed and definite laws. These 
latter have been compared in relation to their Attributes 
to waves in relation to the sea; or to the myriad hues 
which play over the iridescent surface of a bubble. The 
conception underlying a theory like this shows that Spinoza 
by postulating it was trying to connect the infinite with the 
finite, thus providing for the manifestation of the finite from 
the infinite. The Self-Evolution of the Infinite would thus 
seem to be the bed-rock on which Spinoza’s theory is based. 
This idea is inherent in the theory of Bhedabheda and it 
would seem that, in its essence, Spinoza’s system, in so far 
as it is a system, is of the BkedabhMa variety. “ Exten¬ 
sion ” and “ Thought ” help towards the maintenance of the 
doctrine of aternitas and thus is got over the need for the 
absorption of the finite in the infinite. This, it will be 
seen, is the very position advanced by Sripati in the enun¬ 
ciation of his own theory. There is unity, and yet there is 
diversity.; unity in the Substance and Variety, through 
Extension and Thought and the infinite number of Modes 
that Attributes can themselves display. 

About the time that Spinoza propounded his philoso¬ 
phy, there were others who put forward views that were 
far different from his own. Among these were Descartes 
and Hobbes, to each of whom, as we have seen, Spinoza 
owed something; Leibniz; and Locke. Of these, Descartes, 
who introduced the mathematical method into philosophy, 
accepts the reality of the world of experience in so far 
as this is distinct. Next, he concedes supernatural ism 
and as such accepts that the world is the creation of 
God and is wholly dependent on Him for its continued 
existence. Finally, he holds that the created world consists 
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of two classes of things, bodies (or “extended things”) 
and minds (or “thinking things”), between whom there 
can be no interaction, they being quite distinct- The 
soul can, and through the aid of God, direct but not produce 
the movements of the body. Hobbes (1588-1679), while 
opposed to supernaturalism, extended the scope of mecha¬ 
nistic explanation to the whole world of reality. His 
naturalism landed him in materialism. To him, matter 
and motion become the sole realities and account for every¬ 
thing. The pressure of matter on the sense organs produces 
sensations, and sensations produce knowledge. Sensations 
and thoughts are only kinds of motion, while mind—or soul 
—is also matter. The same tendency—the tendency to 
persist in their present condition, whether of motion or of 
rest—characterises all things. God may be the first Cause, 
but man cannot have any idea of Him. Spinoza, as we have 
seen, was influenced by Descartes, from whom he took 
over the mathematical method. But it was from Hobbes that 
he derived his naturalism, which he applied more syste¬ 
matically than even Hobbes. To him reason became 
supreme and with the aid of reason, he tried to discover 
the inter-connection that exists between things. With him, 
accordingly, naturalism and rationalism go together, though 
naturalism, in his hands, becomes something quite different 
from the naturalism of Hobbes. He finds place in Nature 
for both the material and the spiritual, for the divine and 
the human. To him, accordingly. Nature is God and God 
is Nature. To Spinoza, God is All and All is God. 
Every finite object or event is dependent on innumerable 
others, which ramify in all directions. Each of these is, 
in its turn, dependent on innumerable others. A world 
consisting of such contingent objects and events would be 
unintelligible. There should therefore be predicated some 
self-dependent reality—which Spinoza calls “ Substance ”— 
which sustains all dependent things and events. This self- 
dependent, self-existing “ Substance ”, however, need not 
be sought in any external creator. The cosmic system— 
or Nature—may in its entirety take the place of God. 
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This conception of God avoids the problem of creation 
from nothing. God is thus deemed to be co-extensive with 
Nature. Nature or God is accordingly all-comprehensive, 
infinite and perfect. Nature is, besides, dynamic, exercis¬ 
ing every existing form of energy. Each ultimate kind of 
energy is an Attribute of God. Of these ultimate Attri¬ 
butes, man only knows two. And these, according to 
Spinoza, are Extension and Thought, i.e.^ physical energy 
and mind energy. As before stated, Spinoza holds that 
there may be infinity of other Attributes. All material 
bodies and physical events are “ modes ”, i.e.y modifications 
or states, of the attribute Extension, and all minds and 
mental experiences are modes of the attribute Thought. 
The apparent interaction between body and mind arises 
from their being concomitant modes of the constitutive 
Attributes of the one ultimate reality. The various finite 
modes are not illusions, but real while they last; and even 
when they pass away, they do not utterly disappear. For, 
the One remains in which the many change and change 
again. To Spinoza, God is not a Person. He is more 
than a Person; he is super-Personal, for he is more 
than what we can understand by designating him a “person”. 
And he is, for this reason, not the less worthy of love. 
Indeed, Spinoza’s philosophy ends in “ the intellectual love 
of God ”, which, as Professor Wolf well expresses it, 
“is the fruit of that highest intuition to which man attains 
when, after an adequate discipline of intelligence and char¬ 
acter, he arrives at a synoptic vision of One and All.” 

John Locke (1632-1704), who was born in the same 
year as of Spinoza and lived for twenty-seven years after 
Spinoza’s death, propounded a philosophy which was 
limited to the study of human nature and human knowledge. 
His Essay on the Human Understanding was intended to 
show that all our ideas are derived from experience, i.e.^ 
through the senses and reflection on what they reveal. The 
mind has the power of reflecting upon the course of its ideas, 
and in reflection, higher ideas (such as power, cause, 
unity, relation) are formed. He thus explains universal 
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ideas on an empirical basis. According to him, there 
are thus no innate ideas. The understanding being depen¬ 
dent on sensations, it can reflect on these and combine them 
into more complex wholes, but it cannot add to them. 
Sensations, however, are only appearances of the primary 
qualities of things—extension, shape, solidity, number, 
motion, sensations of secondary qualities—colour, smell, 
sound, taste—are merely subjective effects produced in us 
by primary qualities, and are not copies of anything 
objective. Then as to substances (bodies and souls) our 
ideas are vague, and cannot be justified by sense-experi¬ 
ence. It is accordingly impossible to say whether the soul 
is a spiritual substance or a material substance endowed with 
the capacity to think. Man, being strictly limited to his 
experience, does not know the real essence of anything. 
Every person can be sure only of his own existence, by 
intuition, and of the existence of God as the cause of his 
existence.“^® Locke reaches his conclusions by the use of 
the inductive method. He thus makes observation his 
starting point and rejects all metaphysical ideas as to the 
origin of knowledge—innate ideas, pre-established harmony, 
divine inspiration. 

Leibniz (1646-1716), who was a contemporary of 
Spinoza and corresponded with him, propounded a theory 
of reality which is wholly psychological in character. Its 
pivotal points are his doctriiie of monads, the principle of 
pre-established harmony, and the law of continuity. He 
tries to reconcile mind and matter in what Dr. Aveling has 
described as “ a panpsychism ”, a universe in which all 
that exists is held to be spiritual. To Leibniz, mental 
substances are independent activities, essentially individual, 
yet together constituting a world. These active forces he 


Prof. Saintsbury makes the characteristic remark that 
Locke is eminently— i.e., before all his contemporaries—of such 
stuff as dreams are not made of.” He is wholly a prosaic, practical 
man and Englishman. 
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calls “ monads Like material atoms, they are simple, 

indivisible and indestructible; they are also, according 
to Leibniz, endowed, in varying degrees, with the power of 
mental representation. The human soul is such a monad, 
conscious of what it represents. Others represent the 
universe confusedly or even unconsciously, and so reflect 
every other monad in existence. The world consists of these 
immaterial monads in an ascending scale of perfection, their 
place being determined by the degree of clearness with which 
each actively represents the rest. They are thus of all 
degrees of development, some having but a very low kind of 
consciousness or sub-consciousness, others are in a higher 
dream-state, yet others are wide awake, and have clear 
thoughts, while God enjoys the most intense and most active 
consciousness. The monads are infinite in number and 
infinite in gradation, no two monads being exactly alike. 
Each monad is self-contained and is not affected by the others, 
except only by God who has created them by a kind of 
emanation, or “fulguration”. The appearance of inter¬ 
action between different monads is due to a “ pre-established 
harmony ”. God has so made them that they all act in 
harmony. The corespondence of the succession of ideas in 
the mind with the movements of the monads of the body is 
explained in the light of the same theory. Soul and body 
agree like two clocks, originally set going by God and 
absolutely synchronised. As observed by Professor Wolf, 
the whole theory bears the “ impress of supernaturalism ”. 
The motive which prompted this theory on Leibniz’s part, 
according to him, was “ the anxiety to justify the belief in 
the ultimate reality and permanence of individual souls”. 

It will be seen that Leibniz makes a difference between 
minds and ordinary souls. In ordinary souls, for instance 
the souls of brutes, there is some connection between 
conscious perceptions in accordance with the laws of memory 

Monad, from Greek monos, alone; an ultimate atom; a 
micro-organism of extremely simple character. In his AIonadolog}\ 
Para 1, Leibniz defines it as “a simple substance which enters into 
compounds; simple, that is, without parts 
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and imagination ; but minds, which have clear and distinct 
apperceptions, are further gifted with reason. Ordinary 
souls are the living mirrors of the universe of created things, 
whereas minds are also images of the Divinity himself, the 
Author of nature, and are capable of knowing the system of 
the universe. This makes minds capable of entering into 
a kind of society with God, so that they are members of the 
City of Minds, the most perfect state under the most perfect 
of monarchs. Just as within the world of nature there is 
harmony between the two kingdoms of efficient and of 
final causes, so there is a harmony between the physical 
kingdom of nature and the moral kingdom of grace. ^ In 
other words, there is accord between God as Architect 
of the machine of the universe and God as Monarch of the 
divine City of Minds."'"" By reason of this harmony, there 
is no good action without reward, and no evil action without 
punishment. All things work together for the good of the 
righteous in a universe which is the image of the infinite 
perfections of God. According to Leibniz, then, sub¬ 
stances are really unities and cannot be affected by anything 
outside themselves; that if the constituent elements of 
things are real unities, they must be the only real unities, 
and that if they are to keep together as real unities, 
they can only be compounded by aggregation ; that we 
have in experience an instance of such a real unity in our 
self, which, though indivisible into parts, but yet is capable 
of great variety ; that the mind is unaffected in its experi¬ 
ence by anything outside of itself, which shows that real 
unities are pregnant with their own nature; that the essence 
of material substance is not extension, nor even motion, 
but force, a character in things which is pre-supposed by 
solidity and motion; that real entities must, therefore, 
be conceived to be endowed with force in the same manner 


A generalization based on Leibniz’s own words occurring 
in his Monadology, Paras 85 to 89. 

See Monadology, Para 90. Vide The Philosophical Writings 
of Leibniz, ed. Mary Morris and C. R. Morris. 
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as the soul is endowed with activity ; that since there can¬ 
not be any interaction between real unities, there must be 
pre-established harmony in order to give unity to the uni¬ 
verse, as without such harmony, there would be a chaotic 
plurality and everything would be purposeless, which seems 
absurd ; that reality is governed not by mechanical laws, 
but by the law of sufficient reason; that the real world is not 
the only possible world, but the best of possible worlds ; 
that everything is ordered not by a mechanistic necessity 
but by the moral necessity to work for the highest good of 
minds ; and that this is achieved by making the kingdom 
of nature subservient to the kingdom of minds, God being 
at once the Architect of the one and the Monarch of the 
other.Leibniz thus postulates that minds are the 
mirrors of the Divinity himself; they are capable of know¬ 
ing the system of the universe; they are capable of 
entering into a kind of society with God ; they are members 
of the City of Minds, the most perfect state under the most 
perfect of monarchs.“*® There is thus evidence enough to 
indicate that Leibniz postulates not only individuality of the 
soul, but also its permanence; not only its permanence but 
also its association with God ; not only its association with 
but also its origin in God. In these views, Leibniz 
approaches certain aspects of the BkedabhMa view. He 
holds that “there is never, strictly speaking, absolute 
generation nor perfect death, consisting in the separation 
of the soul. And what we call genenition is a development 
and a growth, while what we call death is an envelopment 
and a diminution.” In the next paragraph, Leibniz adds 
that “ philosophers have been much embarrassed over the 
origin of forms, entelechies or souls. But to-day when 
exact researches on plants, insects and animals have revealed 
the fact that the organic bodies of nature are never 
produced from a chaos or from putrefaction, but always 


”” See C. R. Morris, Introduction to the Philosophical Writings 
of Leibniz, xxiv-xxv. 

1128 Monadology, Paras 83'85. 
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from seeds, wherein there was certainly some peyformation, 
we conclude not only that the organic body was already 
present before conception, but also that there was a soul in 
this body ; that, in a word, the animal itself was present, 
and that by means of conception it was merely prepared for 
a great transformation, so as to become an animal of another 
kind. We even see something of this kind apart from 
birth, as when worms become flies, and caterpillars become 
butterflies.”^^-® 

Leibniz did not agree with Spinoza in fundamental 
points and expresses his dissent from him in some of his 
works.“®® Pollock strongly criticizes Leibniz’s attitude 
towards Spinoza, and his ‘‘ tone of systematic depreciation”, 
as he calls it, in his works. He even says that Leibniz’s 
attitude ‘‘encouraged injustice towards Spinoza” and 
contributed its share ‘‘ in keeping Spinoza out of his 
rightful place Whether this is so or not, there is no 

question that Leibniz, holding the views he did, could not 
but disagree from the views of Spinoza. 

Influence of Spinoza: Bhedabheda in the West. 


The views of later writers on philosophy are mainly based 
on the systems of Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke 
or Leibniz. These provided, as Professor Wolf says, 
“ the broad foundations for all, nearly all the philosophies ” 
which have been propounded since then during the past 
two centuries. There is hardly any doubt that Leibniz 
helped Kant to effect the Copernican revolution he did 
in logic. Through Wolff, the chief follower of Leibniz, 
Kant sought to revivify philosophy. But the influence 
of Spinoza on German thought generally was far greater 
than that of Leibniz. F. H. Jacobi (1743-1819) spoke of 
Spinoza’s philosophy as logically unanswerable though 


Monadology, Para 74. 

See Theodicy. Morris, Philosophical Writings of Leibniz^ 
page 196; page 242, Para 173. 

Pollock, loc. cit., 355. 
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morally unacceptable. Lessing (1729-1781) said that 
there was no other philosophy but Spinoza’s. Kant was 
not wholly unaffected by its rising influence but Goethe 
(1749-1832) assimilated and used it. J. G. Fichte (1762- 
1814), though he started as a disciple of Kant, broke 
away from him subsequently and developed a philosophy 
in which we see how he had studied Spinoza and how 
he had felt the power and the influence of Spinoza’s 
world-idea. He took Spinoza’s metaphysical interpre¬ 
tations of theology with but little alteration, though 
he diverged from Spinoza’s theory of substance. He 
argued that even the Absolute is the product of the mind. 
The whole of experience—not its form only—is generated 
by the “ absolute self” in which individual minds partici¬ 
pate. The ” absolute self ” divides itself into a knowing 
self and a known object, because the moral growth of the 
self needs objects as obstacles to be surmounted by moral 
endeavour. For similar reasons, he holds that the absolute 
self must divide into many selves, otherwise there would 
be no opportunity for the exercise of moral duties. But 
the many selves are all expressions of one moral order, 
which is the absolute self or God. tie thus tries to 
harmonize realism with idealism and in doing so reaches 
the Bheddbheda position. No wonder that his philosophy 
impressed Carlyle. “ So robust an intellect, a soul so 
calm,” said Carlyle of Fichte, “ so lofty, massive, and 
immoveable, has not mingled in philosophic discussion 

since the time of Luther-the cold, colossal, adamantine 

spirit standing erect and clear, like Cato Major among 
degenerate men ; fit to have been the teacher of the Stoa 
and to have discoursed of Beauty and Virtue in the groves 
of Academe. ” 


Jacobi contended for the dogma of immediate cognition 
as the special organ of the supersensuous. As Schwegler suggests, 
he failed to note that cognition has, as already described, a series of 
subjective intermediating movements and can pretend to immediacy 
only in entire oblivion of its own nature and origin. 
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Hegel (1770-1831), though he criticized Spinoza, was 
greatly influenced by him. He repeatedly said that to be a 
philosopher, you must first be a Spinozist and that if you 
have not Spinozism, you have no philosophy. It is to be 
feared that Hegel criticized Spinoza not for what he 
actually said or thought but for what was understood as 
Spinoza’s view in his time.”^® However this may be, 
the fact remains that his theory endeavours to harmonize 
the absolute with the many. The philosophy of Hegel 
resolves being into thought, and thought into the unity 
of the logical moments of simple apprehension, judgment 
and reason, all purely spiritual acts, whereby being in 
itself, or seyn, becomes other than itself, or fur sick seyn, 
the universal being first by separating from itself particu¬ 
larised, and then by return into itself individualised, the 
whole being what Hegel characterizes as Des Process 
des Geistes or “ the Process of the Spirit”. This is what 
has been called ” the secret of Hegel”. It is an open 
secret, as has been well said, and one too that pervades the 
whole of his system. ‘‘ Open where you will,” writes Dr. 
Sterling, the first of his chief exponents in England, ” you 
find him always engaged in saying pretty well the same 
•>—always identity by otherness passing into selfness 
or making that for itself which is at first in itself. The 
unity that Hegel aims at is, again, Bhedabheda, wherein 
difference is particularised while unity is stressed. The 
two seem to be opposed to each other but are really allied 
to each other. Hegel’s identity of the opposites is what 
we see in BhMdbheda. The similarity does not end there, 
for we see Bheddbkeda more than lurking in Hegel’s 
description of the nature of the absolute and its separation 
from itself. 

F. W. S. Schelling (1775-1854), though originally a 
student of Hegel, later attached himself to Fichte, and then 
departed from him in restoring the Absolute to the position 
of an unknown thing-in-itself. He re-established once 


See Pollock, loc.cit., 372, f.n. 2. 
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again the reality of the physical world. To him the 
beauty of the material world is sufficient ground for its 
reality. It is an expression of the Absolute as the mind 
is. The Absolute thus is neither mind nor matter, though 
it expresses itself in both. Thus Schelling’s theory of 
unity is essentially based on the idea of the Absolute being 
allowed its place of pre-eminence. Though he has been 
criticized as having gone back to Spinozism, it is clear 
that he urges as much the reality of the Absolute as the 
reality of the material world. That is just where he 
agrees with the BhMabheda theory, which refuses to yield 
either the Absolute or the material world. 

J. T. Fechner (1801-1887), the great psychophysicist, 
who laid the foundations of the science of psychophysics 
in his Elements of Psychophysics, has elaborated a theory 
which has to be described as a phase of Bheddb/zeda. 
He regards the universe as a society of souls, and God 
as the supreme all-embracing Soul. To him, inwardly all 
souls are mental, though they appear outwardly to each 
other as material bodies. Just as smaller bodies are 
included in larger bodies, and all bodies are included in 
physical nature, so some souls are included in others, and 
the soul of God embraces all other souls. 

Rudolph Hermann Lotze (1817-1881), the German 
philosopher, author of Microcosmus, developed a system of 
teleological idealism—sometimes also called as idealistic 
pantheism—which is largely based on ethical considerations. 
According to it, ultimate reality is mental substance. 
Material phenomena are, in his view, appearances produced 
by souls or spiritual monads, but he held that these monads 
are not independent substances, but modes or states of God, 
who is the sole and infinite Substance. He repudiated both 
agnosticism and a mere mechanical view of the universe. 
In his view, mechanistic phenomena are appearances 
resulting from the uniform laws with which God comes out 
of these immanent activities which, he suggests, are, at the 
same time, directed to divine ends. He thus endeavoured 
to reconcile idealism with what might be called qualified 
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monadism of a kind which, while it is a departure from that 
of Leibniz, contains the elements of the BhedabhMa 
doctrine. 

T. H. Green (1838-1882) and F. H. Bradley (1846- 
1924) continued in the spiritual tradition set up by Hegel. 
Green led the protest against empiricism and evolutionism, 
which denied to man a sense of moral obligation. Man 
is not a being who is simply “ the result of natural forces ”. 
To understand his real nature, it is necessary to understand, 
first, the nature of our consciousness, the reality of which 
is all that we are sure of in the first instance. Human 
consciousness is essentially self-consciousness. In man, 
even the simplest process of sense-perception is not a mere 
change, but the consciousness of a change. Human experi¬ 
ence, thus, consists not only of mere events, physical or 
mental, but of recognitions of such events. What is appre¬ 
hended, accordingly, is never a bare fact, but a recognized 
fact, a synthesis of relations in a consciousness which 
involves a self as well as the elements of the objects 
apprehended, which it holds together in the unity of 
the act of perception. Knowledge therefore always implies 
the work of the mind or self. The work of the mind, 
however, is not capricious or arbitrary. This is attested 
by the common distinction between truth and error, 
between reality and illusion and by the very existence 
of the sciences. But all this, in the view of Green, 
implies that the reality which we know is an intelligible 
reality, an ideal system, in short, a spiritual world. 
And such a world, in his opinion, can only be explained 
by reference to a spiritual “ principle which renders 
all relations possible and is itself determined by none 
of them ”, an absolute and eternal self-consciousness which 
apprehends as a whole what man knows only in part. 
This ” principle ”, this absolute, and eternal self-conscious¬ 
ness, is, to him, God. In some measure, man. partakes of the 
self-consciousness of God. This participation is the source 
of morality and religion. For a self-conscious personality, 
according to him, cannot be supposed to pass away but 
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must partake of the nature of the eternal. A bridge 
between the Absolute and the finite is thus created—by the 
“ principle which renders all relations possible and is itself 
determined by none of them”. The Absolute is the ideal and 
the finite partakes of its nature—the self-consciousness of the 
one being the self-consciousness of the other. Thus, the 
finite partakes of the “ nature of the eternal”. Green thus 
affirms both unity and difference between the Absolute and 
the finite and harmonizes both by postulating a spiritual world, 
an ‘‘ ideal system ”, drawn from his Hegelian repertoire. 

F. H. Bradley, if anything, is even more specific. He feels 
that the Hegelian view that the “ real ” is the natural, adopt¬ 
ed by Green, is far from satisfying. He finds this kind of 
idealism not only ” as cold and ghost-like as the dreariest 
materialism ” but also the apparent glory of the perceived 
world as much “ a deception and a cheat ”, if it covers 
" some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or un¬ 
earthly ballet of bloodless categories,” which Hegel’s 
idealism regards as ultimate reality. He makes ‘‘ immediate 
experience ” rather than ‘‘ cognitive consciousness ” his 
starting-point. He finds in immediate experience “ an 
immediate feeling, a knowing and being in one ”. It is 
doubtless at first an undifferentiated unity, and non¬ 
relational but it contains implicitly numerous distinctions 
which discursive thought or judgment makes explicit. For 
immediate experience is felt to be inadequate, and thought is 
our endeavour to supplement it by introducing distinctions, 
abstractions, qualifications, relations, etc. But the categories 
and concepts with which thought operates, though useful 
as working ideas for the special tasks of science, are 
unsatisfactory for a philosophic understanding of ultimate 
reality. “ The nature studied by the observer and by the 
poet and painter, is in all its sensible and emotional fulness 
a very real Nature. It is in most respects more real 
than the strict object of physical science.” For the 
concepts of science are abstract and not ultimately 
true. Space and time, relation and quality, primary and 
secondary qualities, motion and change, causation and 
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activity, self and things-in-themselves—all these notions, 
when closely examined, end in self-contradiction, and are 
therefore applicable only to mere “appearances”, not to 
ultimate reality. For ultimate reality must be self- 
consistent and harmonious. Yet even “appearances” 
cannot be mere illusions, though Bradley sometimes de¬ 
scribes them as such. They must have a place in ultimate 
reality. How is ultimate Reality, the Absolute, to be 
conceived ? The clue to such a conception, though a 
very inadequate conception, is sought by Bradley in 
immediate experience, at least in immediate experience 
at—as it has been put—a higher remove. The Absolute 
is a Spirit embracing and completing all finite experiences 
and “ appearances And the experience of the Absolute or 
the Absolute experience, repeats at a higher remove, with 
infinitely greater wealth and perfection, the “ immediate 
feeling”, the “ knowing and being in one ”, which charac¬ 
terizes the “ immediate experience ” of human beings. 
“ Reality is one experience ” and “ experience” exhausts all 
reality. “ There is no being or fact outside of that which 
is commonly called psychical existence. Feeling, thought 
and volition—any groups under which we class psychical 
phenomena—are all the material of existence. And there 
is no other material actual or even possible. ” Spirit is 
to Bradley “ the unity of the manifold in which externa¬ 
lity of the manifold has utterly ceased. “ Outside of spirit,” 
according to him, “ there is not, and there cannot be, 
any reality, and the more that anything is spiritual, so 
much the more is it veritably real.” To Bradley, the 
Absolute was supra-personal, and it “ has no history of its 
own, though it contains histories without number.” The 
Absolute is a Spirit which embraces and completes all 
finite experiences and “ appearances ”. And that Spirit 
is the unity of the manifold in which the externality of 
the manifold has ceased. Finite experiences are there, 
but they are embraced in the Spirit—the Absolute; 
the unity of the manifold makes the Spirit, the exter¬ 
nality of the manifold having ceased. This conception of 
49 V 
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the Absolute is much like Bhedabheda^ which postulates 
the unity of the manifold, the manifold having lost its 
externality. 

B. Bosanquet (1848-1923), who makes thought the 
pathway to absolute reality, reaches the Bheddbheda 
position in a different manner. He refutes the idea that 
thought could lead, by its abstraction, to any inconsistencies. 
It is wrong, in his view, to identify thought with the 
formation of abstract universals, which naturally lead to an 
inadequate interpretation of reality. Thought is not 
merely abstract; it is, at its best, systematic. It helps 
to construe the systemic character of reality. Its 
characteristic “ universal ” for the understanding of reality 
is the “ concrete universal ”, i.e., the conception of a 
‘‘ whole ” or “ system ”, not the merely ” abstract ” 
universal which is only concerned with what is common 
or general in things instead of with their systematic 
inter-relations in a whole or system. Thus conceived, 
thought leads, not to contradiction or illusory appearance, 
but to the very heart of reality. It is, in fact, to Bosan¬ 
quet, “ the self-revelation of reality ”. Thought and 
reality are, to him, correlative. “Thought,” he says, “is 
always an affirmation about reality. ” And reality “ is 
the whole that thought is always endeavouring to affirm.” 
In all experience, the influence of “ the whole ” or the 
concrete universal, is implicit. In logical thought, which 
follows the natural impulse to seek the truth and reality, 
we have “ the whole ” operating explicitly as the criterion. 
In it “the idea of system, the spirit of the concrete universal, 
in other words, of individuality, is the central essence. ” 
All higher experiences are characterised by the fact that in 
them comes to light the coherence of things, the “ whole¬ 
ness ”, or system, i.e., integrity, of the universe, that is, 
the Absolute. In such experiences, accordingly, we feel 
“ the heart-beat of the Absolute”. And the Absolute 
is the final synthesis of mind and nature. Nature and 
mind are correlative. Nature is what is revealed to 
mind, and mind is what apprehends or interprets nature. 
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In the Absolute all finite experiences are transmuted and 
perfected into a complete whole. As such a whole in 
which everything is adjusted in relation to the rest, the 
Absolute may be described as self-directing. The Absolute 
is thus the one, according to Bosanquet, in which all finite 
experiences are changed and perfected into a whole. It is 
thus self-conditioned and self-regulating. The finite has no 
significance without it; in it, it finds its coherence or 
systemic integrity. But its individuality is not denied ; but 
is affirmed and, indeed, without such individuality, the very 
conception of the idea of system, would be in danger. Only 
it would be without purpose, if it were not correlated to 
the whole, the Absolute. In his view, the finite can have 
no separate existence but must find its place in the Absolute, 
if human experience is any guide. 

Professor Benedetto Croce (born 1866), the leading 
Italian Idealist philosopher, has propounded a philosophy of 
the spirit which is likewise a form of the BhMabheda theory. 
He starts with the view that conscious experience is 
the only sort of reality that need be assumed. But he 
concedes that spiritual reality contains more than the ex¬ 
perience of merely finite minds. He also posits a universal 
consciousness or spirit which is immanent in all finite minds 
and is more than the mere totality of finite minds. While 
Hegel and his school of thought conceived of the dialect of 
thought as essentially logical rather than temporal in charac¬ 
ter—though Hegel had to agree that it was also a process 
in time—Croce definitely regards the cosmic spirit as a 
process in time and identifies reality with history. In other 
words, he represents reality as incessantly changing, always 
active, ever creative. Much like Bergson and James, he 
rejects the idea of astatic, immutable Absolute, or “block 
universe,” complete once for all. Cosmic activity proceeds 
in cycles, but is without a beginning and without an end. 
Within this total spiritual activity, certain phases, aspects 
or factors may, he holds, be distinguished, though not 
separated. He distinguishes theoretical from practical 
activity. Within each of these, he makes further distinctions. 
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Under theoretical, he differentiates intuitions from concepts, 
which are thoughts or ideas. Intuition, he holds, is the act 
of creating the materials of cognition and exemplifies it by 
the creation of the artist. In this case, the mind has no 
material from outside supplied to it; it simply creates or 
produces its intuitions. On the other hand, conceptual 
thinking operates on intuitions and traces relations be¬ 
tween them, or traces what is universal in them. Concepts, 
indeed, are immanent in the intuitions, it being impossi¬ 
ble to separate them. Concepts, however, have a certain 
special significance. They are common to all minds 
and are the means of communion between them. They 
are universal, and are expressive of the Universal Spirit 
that is immanent in all finite minds. As to the objects 
to which theoretical activity must always be directed, 
they also are the creations of that activity. In fact 
the process of thinking, the object of thought, and the 
discrimination between the activity and the object are all of 
them aspects of the same total experience. They seem 
separate, but are not. It is only by a process of abstraction 
that a world of seemingly independent objects is set up over 
against the world of thought. Next, as to practical activity, 
Croce holds that this is always volition, since there are 
no physical actions in a spiritual world. As volition 
depends on cognition, practical activity is dependent on 
theoretical activity. To Croce, this world is in the region 
of pure intuition, of experience accepted for its own sake. 
The question of the reality of experience does not arise in 
this region. We are satisfied with experience itself, simply 
as such. But anything can be intuited and taken as pure 
experience. The world then can be imagined as simply 
existing and as satisfying our desires simply by being 
so imagined. This does not preclude the conception of a 
world that exists and of the idea that its existence is an 
affair of perfect interconnection and coherence. Croce is 
largely governed by the Hegelian idea of the supremacy of 
the Spirit, though he differs from his master in suggesting 
that religion is only imperfect philosophy and not the 
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supreme form of the Spirit. However'this may be, Croce 
agrees with BhMabhMa when he refuses to accept the 
“block universe” idea; when he speaks of a universal 
consciousness or spirit as immanent in all finite minds 
and is something more than a mere totality of finite minds ; 
when he suggests the Cosmic Spirit as a process in 
time; and when he speaks of concepts as being universal 
and as expressive of the universal Spirit that is immanent 
in all finite minds. 

J. Royce (1855-1916), the well-known American 
philosopher, approaches to some extent the views of 
Bradley. To him finite ideas are not mere images, but 
imply some mode of action, and therefore some purpose. 
Such purpose constitutes its internal meaning. They also 
possess an internal meaning ; the external meaning having 
reference to objects beyond themselves. But objects 
cannot be really independent of the knowledge relating to 
them. To be related, the object and the idea should have 
something in common. The reality of these objects of 
reference thus consists in their fulfilment of the inner 
meanings of the corresponding ideas. The reality of an 
object is accordingly conceived as the realization in experience 
of the purpose involved in the internal meaning of an idea. 
Whether this purpose is or is not fulfilled can only be 
judged by the idea itself. Thus the idea itself is construct¬ 
ed as having a purpose and will of its own. Thought 
thus came to be conceived by Royce as a conscious life in 
which ideas embody their purposes in objects. From this 
point of view, “to be” means to express “the complete in¬ 
ternal meaning of an absolute system of ideas This is so, 
because reality in its fulness must fulfil all ideas. It follows 
from this that finite ideas must be assumed to be absorbed 
in one complete system of ideas and one all-comprehensive 
purpose which finds its satisfaction in the total realm of 
existence. Absolute experience, however, embraces much 
that is beyond finite experience. According to Royce’s con¬ 
ception, human individuals are not merely engulfed in the 
Absolute, but are, in some way, conserved. Each individual 
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expresses in his own way something of the Absolute will, and 
so constitutes a unique part of the unique whole. Even 
time, in his view, is not entirely superseded, in the Abso¬ 
lute, by an eternity that is utterly different from it. He 
rather would suggest that “Eternity is the Absolute’s simul¬ 
taneous apprehension of all time, somewhat in the same 
way as a melody is the simultaneous apprehension of a 
certain sequence of notes.” The significance of Royce’s 
theory in the light of BhMabheda will be evident when it is 
said that he tries to reconcile by it the theories of monism 
and pluralism in a manner which is strikingly illustrative 
of the hold of this doctrine in modern Western philosophy. 

This is even more evident when we review the views 
of a few other Western philosophers of modern times, 
who have propounded what may be styled composite types of 
Realism in their endeavour to effect compromises between 
different kinds of philosophical opposites—monism and 
pluralism, idealism and materialism, empiricism and ration¬ 
alism. Renouvier, who essayed a fusion of positivism 
and idealism on a basis of phenomenalism, is a good 
example of this tendency. In his later writings, he admitted 
the existence of more organic individualities than orderly 
aggregates of phenomena, namely, monads, spiritual indi¬ 
vidualities and personalities. “ When freedom makes its 
appearance,” he says, “in a given being, that being, bound 
by a thousand relations to other beings, acquires an in¬ 
comparably more individual existence; what was only 
distinguished is now separated; what was a self becomes 
self-subsistent, an essence, or -.. - a substance-...; an indi¬ 
vidual, and the most individual that is known—the human 
individual, the human person.” Further, to form a com¬ 
prehensive view of reality as a whole, more is needed 
than a knowledge of the categories and particular laws. 
We have to assume the law of contradiction, and have 
recourse to the principle of free Belief under the inspiration 
of our whole personality. Renouvier believed in a kind of 
harmony between man and the universe, in virtue of which 
the universe responds to the moral demands of man. In 
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view of his rather wide departure from absolute idealism, 
Professor Wolf is inclined to class him with critical idealism 
or even monadism, but he is not only idealistic but his very 
monadism and indeed his pluralism enables us to put him 
down under the Bhedabhedavadins. Next, G. Gentile 
(born 1875) for whom self-consciousness is ultimate reality, 
suggests that just as the self-consciousness of a finite 
mind or spirit is immanent in each of its experiences, 
so the universal consciousness or spirit is immanent in 
each finite self-consciousness. Finite minds are therefore 
only moments or aspects of the universal mind which at 
once is and creates the universe. Although the subjective 
and objective phases or moments of self-experience (finite 
or cosmic) are not really separate, yet they are distin¬ 
guishable. 

W. E. Hocking (born 1873) who elaborates a philoso¬ 
phy which admittedly contains elements drawn from idealism, 
naturalism and pragmatism, suggests that sense experience 
is a common link between many selves and that thereby 
we get to know directly not only other human selves but 
even God himself. • Hocking regards the whole world as a 
self. “ This word Self,” he writes, ” indicates chiefly that 
the mental life within the world has its unity, and that all 
the meanings of things cohere in a single will.” The 
ultimate evidence for the self-hood of the whole world is to 
be found in immediate experience. ” We, as a group of 
human selves,” he adds, ” know that we are not alone in 
the universe: that is our first and persistent intuition.” 
But the self of the universe is infinite in its depth and 
mystery. And human life is a reaching out to the reality 
of things as a region in which the discovery of value need 
never end. The human self spans past and future, lives 
on values, and is free, determining out of a matrix of many 
possibilities which shall become fact. But the human 
self is not all these things from the beginning—its freedom 
and its immortality must be won. In these respects man 
is the creator of his own destiny. That is not a mere echo 
of Bhedabheaay but Bhedabhejda itself in its fullest sense as 
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propounded in the last Sutras of the Vedduta-Sutras by 
Sripati and his school of thought. 

James Ward (1843-1925) propounded a theory which 
partakes of the character of Bkedddkeda. Though agreeing 
with contemporary idealists to some extent, he fell back on 
theism to avoid, it would seem, speculation. He maintain¬ 
ed that actual experience does not involve a dualism of 
matter and mind, but a duality of subject and object and 
that this duality-in-unity {Bheddbheda) is consistent with a 
spiritual monism in which the unity of nature is conceived 
to be the counterpart of the unity of experience. Beginning 
with the plurality of reals, he proceeded to find out where 
such an empirical method would lead him, assuming the 
existence of an indefinite variety of psychical beings of all 
grades, some higher than human minds, others much lower, 
but all tending to self-conservation and self-realization. 
This conception of all entities as psychical individuals, 
based on the principle of continuity, led him to endow them 
with spontaneity. Spontaneous activity leads into regular 
habits while their co-operation and organization leads to 
progress by a kind of creative synthesis, just as a melody 
comes into being when single notes follow in a certain 
sequence, or a certain level of culture is attained when 
society is organized on certain harmonious lines. As the 
final of progress, he suggests the “ eventual consummation 
of a perfect commonwealth, wherein all co-operate and none 
conflicts, wherein the many have become one, one realm of 
ends.” Ward thus construes the world as a plurality of 
psychical beings, primarily independent as regards their 
existence, and yet always mutually acting and reacting up¬ 
on each other, “ an ontological plurality that is yet somehow 
a cosmological unity ”. Fearing that all this might mean 
“ some ground beyond itself ”, he called in the aid of theism 
to supplement his spiritual pluralism. Without subscribing 
to the common ideas of creation, he held that God in some 
sense sustains the world by a continuous act of self-limita¬ 
tion. The pluralistic aspect of Bheddbheda implicitly postu¬ 
lates such a view and though Ward feared that he had been 
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more speculative in this part of his philosophy, and treated 
it as a matter of faith and his belief in God and in immor¬ 
tality on moralgrounds, there is reason to believe that the 
conclusion he arrived at was the more sound because any 
other would not be in keeping with the premises with 
which he started his simple, yet daring, theory. 

The ethical philosopher W. R. ^orley (born 1855) tries 
to harmonise natural laws which constitute the causal order 
of the existing world with values which constitute its moral 
order. Values apply to personal life, and their validity 
consists in expressing an ideal which people feel they ought 
to realize. Natural laws apply to phenomena in space and 
time, and their validity consists in their reality. A satis¬ 
factory theory of reality must harmonise these two orders. 
Sorley’s solution postulates a universe consisting of a 
Supreme Mind, or God, to whom finite minds and their 
environment owe their reality. God is the creator, the 
essence and source of all values, but is willing that these 
values should be shared by the free minds who owe their 
being to Him. If Sorley had persuaded himself to follow 
out his theory, he would have naturally ended in Bheda- 
bheda-, for that seems implicit in it. He thus lacks not so 
much definiteness as a purposeful pursuing of his theory. 

The moral philosopher A. E. Taylor (born 1869), who 
seeks to harmonise the exigencies of scientific thought with 
the moral and religious demands of life, suggests that the 
reality of religious experience is evidence of the reality of its 
object. Postulating a theistic position, he holds that the 
ultimate ground of things is a single supreme reality which is 
the source of everything other than itself, and has the charac¬ 
teristic of being intrinsically complete or perfect, and an 
adequate object of adoration or worship. This supreme 
reality is best conceived after the analogy of the human 
spirit at its very best. The reality of moral progress, in 
his view, presupposes the reality of time, of causal agency, 
of free-will, and of permanent personality. The moral 
life is a life of tension between the temporal and the eternal 
and is only possible to a being which is neither abiding nor 
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simply mutable, but both at once. It is a life of real 
adventure which begins with “ nature ” and ends in “ super¬ 
nature”. The attainment of a fully unified personality 
depends on our finding our principal good in God, the 
concrete unity of all good in its source. The implication 
of morality is thus a double one. It points to the existence 
of God as the absolute and final plenitude of good, and to 
an eternal destiny for the moral person whose aim is the 
fruition of the good. Taylor’s conception of supreme 
reality after the human spirit at its best has its counterpart 
in Bheddbheda which asks the devotee to concentrate on 
the Self as the '^x'sdxx^'Si'a.^Brahma-Sutms^ IV. 1. 1-3). His 
description of moral life as a life of tension between the 
temporal and the eternal; his idea of God as the unity 
of all good in its source; and his suggestion that the 
attainment of a fully unified personality depends on our 
finding our principal good in God—find a place in the theistic 
turn that Bheddbheda receives at the hands of Sripati. 
Taylor’s forecast of the nature of man’s life ” in Heaven”, 
after his present life of “ probation ” is also worthy of 
remark. While the process of character-forming will be 
over, the activity issuing from character will, Taylor says, 
remain. In BhMdbheda of the type enunciated by Sripati, 
this “ activity ” is countenanced. 

The Russian philosopher Lossky (born 1870) adum¬ 
brates a philosophical standpoint which, as Professor Wolf 
puts it, oscillates ” between spiritual pluralism and absolute 
idealism”, a something which seems allied to Bheddbheda, 
Lossky conceives the principle of life not as a force but as a 
substance exercising the creative activity that is the source 
of its laws and not their slave. He conceives the universe 
on this analogy. The world, to him, is an organic whole 
—an organic whole which is prior to its parts, so that the 
parts can only come into being and continue to exist 
within the whole. ” The unity of the intelligible world 
is,” further to him, ‘‘not a functional unity of abstract 
ideas but a community of beings that live an infinite life,” 
Such an organic life cannot, however, be self-existent. It 
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has to be grounded, in his view, on some higher principle. 
He traces the unity of the cosmos, accordingly, to 
“ a super-cosmic principle, the Absolute, as the source of 
a plurality of substances which form a unity more intimate 
than the abstract unity of the world, and nevertheless remain 
free in their activity.” It is thus that Lossky finds a 
philosophical basis for theism in his “ Organic Concrete 
Ideal-Realism ” which, rather not very picturesque name, 
seems to signify nothing more than a phase of Bkeddbheda, 
much akin to what Sripati has propounded. 

The German E. Husserl (born 1859), one of the greater 
leaders of the Neo-Kantianism and the founder of the 
phenomenological movement, propounds a theory which 
starts with realism and ends with idealism, which is 
the characteristic of Bheddbkeda considered as a philo¬ 
sophy. It is his idealism that animates his phenomeno¬ 
logical method from the start. He suggests that the minds, 
objects and the activities by which it apprehends them are 
not ultimately different in kind, only in degree. The acts 
of the mind may themselves become its objects, and the 
mind is just as active when it is itself and its activities 
for its objects. (See Brahma-Sutras, IV. 1-3.) What the 
mind gets to know of its objects is only their “ whatness ”, 
not their ” thatness ”, that is, their universal characters, 
their “essences”, not their peculiarities as their par¬ 
ticular existents. The phenomenological method is, there¬ 
fore, aptly described by Professor Wolf, as a method of 
“ intuiting essences ”. In the last resort, the “ essences ” 
which the mind comes to know are really the forms of 
its own a priori activity. Husserl assumes that all “ being ” 
is “ being in consciousnes ”. The objectivity of objects is 
held to be due to the fact that over and above the empiri¬ 
cal ego there is the transcendental ego, in relation to 
which the empirical ego is only one object among many. 
And it is the transcendental ego that constructs all objects 
and their essences according to its own a priori forms. 
Finally, all the transcendental egos jointly constitute one 
supreme transcendental Being or Spirit, much like the 
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Absolute of Hegel. Husserl, it will be seen, starting 
with Kant ends in Hegel, which is enough to indicate his 
kinship with Bhedabkeda- 

The philosophy of H. Bergson (born 1859) bears more 
than a mere trace of the theory of Bhedabkeda. Protesting 
against scientific mechanism, he tries to vindicate the 
spiritual character of the universe as a whole. He does 
not, however, deny altogether the reality of matter and of 
natural law. What Professor Wolf calls the “ key concepts ” 
of his system are those of change, activity, freedom, creative 
evolution, duration and intuition. His philosophy is 
commonly described, for this reason, as the “ philosophy of 
change” or of “creative evolution”. To him, ultimate 
reality is neither material nor mental, but something less 
determinative from which both mind and matter derive. 

It is “change”, a flow of events, a surging life, moving in¬ 
cessantly to new forms. It is not static. The functions 
which Bergson attributes to matter are not wholly evil. It 
is the principle of individuation, it divides the sea of life 
into separate individualities who can each develop distinc¬ 
tive personalities. Moreover, the very obstacles that 
matter presents serve as an incentive to the intensification 
of activity, which is “life”. In the last resort, “all the 
living hold together”. In not denying reality to matter and 
to natural law, in investing the universe with a spiritual 
character, in postulating the principle of individuation and 
in making all life to hold together and God, the central 
radiation of life, Bergson shows an affinity to Bhedabkeda 
which seems unmistakable. There can at least be no 
doubt that the Bkeddbheda elements in the philosophy of 
Bergson ought to be noted, especially as he is held to be the 
most significant thinkers of to-day. 

P'rom Bergson to Professor W. James (1842-1910), 
the chief exponent of Pragmatism, seems natural. Like 

“ I find too_in the teaching of Bergson so many things 

that make up almost the very body of truth and fact upon which 
Pragmatism, and Humanism and Idealism, all repose (or ought to 
repose.)”—William Caldwell in Pragmatism and Idealism, 234. 
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Bergson, James develops a psychology which lays stress on 
the activity of consciousness or experience, which, under 
the influence of emotional and practical interests, selects for 
attention only certain things from a “ theatre of simultaneous 
possibilities His philosophy is a protest against excessive 
intellectualism and the monism or singularism or of absolute 
idealism and its conception of an eternally finished static 
world or “ block universe He has a keen feeling for what 
lives and moves, and to this feeling is traced by Professor 
Wolf the most distinctive factors in his philosophy—its plu¬ 
ralism, individuality, freedom and novelty.”"® James bases 
his world-view on his psychology. His conception of reality 
is thus built on “ experience He accordingly came to 

accept the reality of a superhuman consciousness composed 
of all finite minds. He found justification for this view 
from evidence derived from psychical research, the 
phenomena of multiple personality, and- more than all from 
the “ varieties of religious experience ” known. Though 
he approved of theism, he regarded God as finite, or of 
limited power and responsibility. This last conception was 
little understood in contemporary Europe and it led to 
many facetious remarks.^^®'* But James does not seem to 

James seems to have resembled Bergson in his anti-intellectu- 
alism. Caldwell, writing of Bergson, says, “ Bergson’s anti-intellec- 
tualismrests ultimately upon his contention that the human intellect 
is related in the main to the needs of action, that the brain is an 
organ of action rather than an organ of thought, that our intelligence 
is at home only in the realm of the physical and the mathematical 
sciences, that contrivance and invention and the practical comprehen¬ 
sion of the “ material” are its proper activities and that for these 
latter purposes it splits up the world of the senses and the under¬ 
standing into a discontinuous aggregate of physical units, which it 
then proceeds to reconstruct in a spatial and temporal order.” 
According to Caldwell, the pragmatist elements in Bergson’s 
philosophy are CD his Anti-intellectualism, and (2) his Activism or 
Action, which latter culminates in his freedom-philosophy and his 
spiritualism.” W. Caldwell, loc. cit., 234-235. 

One of these came from the French philosopher Bourdeau, 
who has suggested that the Pragmatist God is not really God, but 
merely an old domestic servant destined to do us personal services— 
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have meant more by this suggestion than that the world is 
undetermined so that it is quite possible, as Professor 
Wolf puts it, to realize in it whatever we reasonably think 
ought to be realized. James’ world-view thus rejects a 
static conception of the world; accepts pluralism; grants 
individuality and freedom; and concedes a superhuman | 
consciousness composed of all finite ends. All these are ! 
elements in Bh^abheda, while his activism seems closely 
allied to a type of Saktism. 

Among modern realists, Professor S. Alexander 
(born 1859), whose system of philosophy is held to be in 
consonance with the spirit of modern science, suggests a 
point or two of alliance with Bheddbkeda. According to him, 
though consciousness is the highest quality inhuman beings, 
there are still higher qualities in the universe. The highest 
quality is designated by him the “deity” or “ divinity ”, 
which is the highest quality of God. The whole is, in his 
view, the body of God, mind being a lower quality. 
The nature of ‘‘ deity ” is always changing, as the 
universe is never complete and higher qualities may continue 
to emerge. Thus “deity” is always becoming, always 
yet to be. But God as the whole universe tending towards 
“deity” exists always. This accounts for the human 
longing for God, and for communion with Him. The 
finite many are related to infinite One in this manner: 

“ the One is the system of the many in which they are 
conserved, not the vortex in which they are engulfed.” 
Professor Alexander’s suggestion that the quality of “deity” 
is what we aim at or rather should aim at; that the whole 
universe is the body of God; and that the infinite One 
“ conserves ” in itself the finite many postulates a world- 
idea which is strangely like certain elements of Bhlddbheda. 


help us to carry our trunk and our cross in the midst of sweat and 
dirt. He is not gentleman even. “ No wonder,” he adds, “it was 
condemned at Rome. ” See his Pragmatisms si Modernisms, 82. 
See Caldwell, loc. cit,, 193, where he remarks that Pragmatists were 
forgetful of many of the deeper facts of life and of the economy of 
human civilisation. 
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L. T. Hobhouse (1864-1929) propounded a system 
of philosophy, described as a form of evolutionary realism, 
which is worthy of note because of its attempt to reconcile 
a number of mutually opposing theories—monism and 
pluralism, idealism and materialism, and empiricism and 
rationalism. Following Bosanquet, he pleads for the 
organic function of reason. He suggests that the whole 
and the parts should be considered together. “ The whole 
rests upon the parts and in turn maintains them, and it is 
this principle of mutual support through inter-connection 
which is the Reason.” On the speculative side, reason is 
the continuous and comprehensive effort towards harmony 
in the judgments which interpret experience. On the practi¬ 
cal side, reason is the same impulse applied to all our 
experience that we value. Fie holds that it is a mistake 
to assume that the whole somehow explains the parts, 
without seeking also the explanation of the whole in the 
nature of the parts which it holds together. It is this 
mistake, he says, which is mainly responsible for the idealist 
identification of knowledge with reality, for it violates the 
claim of knowledge to refer to objects beyond itself. He 
offers the antithetical remark: “ Nothing exists because 
it is known, but is known because it exists.” He explains 
that “ there is in the nature of knowledge itself no ground 
for restricting the nature of the known or knowable. What 
they are must be learnt from the reports of our immediate 
judgments in so far as their deliverances are reduced to 
consistency.” Knowledge, in his opinion, is the correlation 
both of immediate judgments and of objects, for he urges the 
interconnected system of judgments asserts a Reality of 
interconnected objects. This is so, not because objects 
adapt themselves to thought but because thought adapts 
itself to its objects. But he does not exaggerate the inter¬ 
connection of objects. Accordingly he distinguishes between 
organic and harmonic unity. Wherever there is some degree 
of both mutual dependence and independence among the 
parts, there is, in his opinion, organic unity. The greater 
the mutual dependence, the greater is the tendency towards 
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harmony. Reality has, he says, an organic unity, though 
it is only slowly moving towards harmony. Mind, which 
is teleological in its activity, helps towards inter-relation 
and harmony. Harmony helps to keep all things alive. 
Reality, in this view, stands for development. Hobhouse’s 
conception of Reality is thus closely connected with develop¬ 
ment, and a development too which, as remarked by 
Professor Wolf, is “ not the peace of death, but the harmony 
which keeps all things alive ”. The theory of Bhldabheda 
is touched by him in its very kernel here, for it stands 
for development, in which the mind plays the largest pait 
in bringing about the harmony he speaks of. Bhedabkeda is 
sometimes, on this account, known as Parinamavada, the 
theory which makes change or transformation its corner¬ 
stone. , 

A. N. Whitehead (born 1861) has propounaed a 

“ philosophy of organism ” by which he tries to reconcile the 
claims of science with those of humanity. His theory 
is a protest against the mechanistic tendency of science, 
which concentrates on abstractions and mere logical 
entities. Actual experience is always an experience of 
concrete events. These events may be analysed into simpler 
elements. These events of experience are thus 
concrete systems or “ organisms ”, in which the character 
of the. whole influences the very characters of various 
subordinate parts, elements or events which constitute it. 
“ Organism ” in this sense is a characteristic of all reality 
and is not restricted to living organisms. It is a funda¬ 
mental feature throughout the whole of nature. The 
universe consists of events and their inter-relations. 
Larger events are systems of lesser events, and eventually 
of ” atomic ” events. Reality is thus conceived as a flux, 
though an attempt is made to save something of permanence 
by positing forms, “eternal objects”, or universals. “ In the 
inescapable flux,” it is said, “ there is something^ that 
abides; in the overwhelming permanence there is an 
element that escapes into flux.” Atomic events are 
“ actual occasions ”, so that an event is a nexus of actual 
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occasions, inter-related in some determinate fashion in one 
extensive quantum. A thing or a person is a society of 
events, or a systematic stream of such events, having a 
certain causal continuity. As each actual occasion is con¬ 
nected with every other such occasion, the universe is one 
compact, organic system of actual occasions, an “ interlocked 
community ” of events. The interlockings of actual oc¬ 
casions are called “pretensions”, and conceived causally. 
Each actual occasion is generated from its pretensions of 
preceding occasions, and is pretended by succeeding 
occasions. In this way, each actual occasion attains 
“ objective immortality ” in spite of the flux. The “together¬ 
ness ” of the universe, and the principle of “ concretion ” 
is identified with God. Whitehead, however, adds that 
“ God is not concrete, but he is the ground of concrete 
actuality.” Not only that; “ the world is the multiplicity 
of finites seeking a perfected unity.” And finally, God is 
“the unity of vision seeking physical multiplicity”. God 
is also “ the lure for feeling, the second stage of desire”, 
and each creature has its “pretension into God”• “The 
theme of cosmology, which is the basis of all religions,” 
says Whitehead, “ is the story of the dynamic effort of the 
World passing into everlasting unity, and of the static 
majority of God’s vision, accompanying its purpose of 
completion by absorption of the World’s multiplicity of 
effort.” But he adds, “neither God nor the World reaches 
static completion. Both are in the grip of the ultimate meta¬ 
physical ground, the creative advance into novelty.” Thus 
Whitehead’s world-idea not only postulates an organic 
world, but also a realistic world; but the realistic world 
is in a state of flux—nothing is but everything becomes, 
that the truth of being is becoming. It is not surprising 
that Professor Wolf should recall the fact that there is in 
Whitehead’s theory not only the Heraclitian idea of every¬ 
thing throughout the universe being in constant flux but 
also something of Plato’s ideas of “ eternal objects ” in it. 
His doctrine of “pretensions” conceived causally, which 
Professor Wolf compares to Bergson’s conception of the 
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telescoping of the past in the present, resembles the cosmic 
process which is postulated by the Bhedabhedins in so far as 
they admit a realistic view of this world. But the elements 
in Whitehead’s theory which are pre-eminently of the Bheda- 
bhMa order are where he speaks of the “ togetherness ” 
of the universe and of “ the principle of concretion ” ; 
where he suggests that God is the “ ground of concrete 
reality where he says that “ the world is the multiplicity 
of finites seeking a perfected unity ” and where he suggests 
that God is “ the unity of vision seeking physical multipli¬ 
city The other idea that neither God nor the World 
reaches static completion also finds its counterpart in 
Bheddb/ieda which differs in this respect fundamentally 
from Abheda. 

Spinoza, Father of Modern Western Philosophy, 

The manner in which BMddbheda is reflected in 
Western philosophy since the time of Spinoza has been 
touched upon so far. Spinoza’s influence was vast, not only 
on Germany but throughout the Western world. He has 
moulded modern culture, philosophy and religion as perhaps 
no single thinker in Europe has done. Pollock has set out 
in his work the extent and range of Spinoza’s influence in 
Europe. He has been acclaimed the founder of modern 
philosophy, a verdict which has been confirmed by the general 
voice of German criticism.^^®^ Pollock singles out, in 
England, Wordsworth and Shelley, the latter of whom tried 
even a translation of the Tractahis ; then come, in his view, 
F. D. Maurice and G. H. Lewes ; Matthew Arnold and 
Froude; and in France, Victor Cousin, Taine, Flaubert, 
Paul Janet and Renan.”’* Mr. Melamed, in his recent 
study of Spinoza, has enlarged this list and points out how 
greatly Spinoza has influenced modern culture. Lenin, 
the maker of Soviet Russia, is said to treat him as the 
official philosopher of Red Russia. Bismarck, who built 
the old German Empire, was attached to his philosophy, if 

1137 poUoqI;^ loc, cit., 373-374. 

1“’ ma., 374 ; 376 ; 378. 
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his biographer Busch is to be believed. Then comes 
Frederick Nietzsche, the philosopher of Superman. Besides 
Goethe, Kant, Fitche, Schelling, Hegel and Schopenhauer, 
who have been already mentioned, Herder and Schiller 
were overwhelmed by Spinoza’s philosophy. Though a 
critic of Spinoza, Eduard von Hartmann, defends his 
monism and doctrine of the Substance. To the very end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, 
Spinozism remained an important factor in Western philo¬ 
sophy. Herbert Spencer in England, Wundt and Lotze in 
Germany, Bergson and Renouvier in France were greatly 
influenced by many elements in Spinoza’s philosophy. 

Spinoza and Modern Science. 

In the religious sphere, the influence of Spinoza was as 
great as on the philosophical. The entire Protestant Church 
was against him. The German philosopher Wolff, though 
he disagreed from Spinoza, still defended him. Enlighten¬ 
ment, however, soon spread. Lessing’s religious theory— 
differentiating the religion of Christ from the Christian 
religion—was suggested to him by Spinoza. Kant’s hostile 
attitude towards the Old Testament, he owed to Spinoza. 
Judaism to him is an example of organized religion without 
any moral basis to support it. To him true religion starts 
with Christianity and Jesus the first great religious teacher. 
Schleiermacher discovered salvation and beatitude in 
Spinoza’s intellectual love of God. Religion to him was 
not identical with knowledge. To him, its primary purpose 
was to visualize the universe in its every aspect and in all 
its manifoldness. This renders man humble and meek. 
Religion thus becomes the immediate consciousness of being, 
the recognition that all finality is part of the infinite and 
that all timeliness is part of eternity. To seek, to find, and 
to recognize eternity in everything that moves and lives, 
in all action and suffering, is religion. Hence it is only a 
state of mind bordering on passivity and mystical vision. 
Schleiermacher thus makes religion a pious vision from 
which meekness, love, gratitude, pity and repentance must 
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be deduced. These phenomena are not ethical but religious 
in character. Religion is not thus the support of morality 
or ethics, but only the companion of man. It cannot be 
expressed in terms of law, for it is not reason but emotion. 
Religion thus is identical with emotion. Thus though 
he began with Spinoza, Schleiermacher ends with him¬ 
self. He attempted to formulate an emotional rather 
than an intellectual love of God. But emotion divorced 
from reason may degenerate into wild passion which 
inspired the Spanish Inquisition and the witchcraft super¬ 
stition in Europe. In England, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
following Spinoza, endeavoured to rationalize religion. He 
rejected the dogmatic theories of revelation in the Christian 
Scriptures, though he was fully convinced of their ethical 
value. He was for the religion of Christ and not for the 
Christian Church. To Carlyle, too, religion is a matter 
of the heart and of the emotions, originating not in man’s 
intellect, but in his intuition; with Spinoza and Goethe, 
he rejects the idea of a God who pushes and moves the 
world from without. He holds that God can only be found 
in the human heart. Though God is the central problem 
of religion, man’s activities must also find a place in it. 
Both Francis Newman and Matthew Arnold came under 
Spinoza’s influence. The personality of Spinoza so deeply 
impressed Arnold that he came to identify ethics with 
religion. He could not believe in the existence of a super¬ 
mundane God or accept Biblical miracles. Newman 
adopted in part Spinoza’s attitude towards the Bible, In 
France, Spinoza’s influence was less because of the great 
personality of Descartes. Still, Victor Cousin, Ernest 
Renan, Taine and many others of the nineteenth century 
fell under his spell. More important than this, Spinoza 
broke through Roman Catholicism and made it yield in the 
matter of higher criticism. Even the greatest poets of 
England, France and Germany, including Goethe, Shelley 
and Hugo, came under Spinoza’s sway. Mr. Mela¬ 
med devotes many pages in his volume to describe the new 
cynicism that his influence gave birth to. Not only poets but 
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also men of science became the votaries of Spinoza. 
Among these may be mentioned Albert Einstein, Reichen- 
back, Planck. These, however, were the successors of an 
earlier set which includes Friedrich Wilhelm Stock, the 
physiologist; Holbach and Delamettrie, the vitalist Miller 
and the mechanist Hceckel. Among psychologists may be 
mentioned Fechner, Wundt and Freud. Though in physics, 
his influence has been on the wane—both his theory of 
causation and his theory of substance have been subjected to 
adverse criticism—there is no gainsaying that he still 
wields considerable sway over science to-day. “ As long 
as Spinoza’s world-picture will continue to dazzle humanity,” 
as Mr. Melamed puts it, “ so long will it continue to 
influence science. 

Upanishadic Origin of Spinoza’s Root-Ideas. 

Where did Spinoza get his main ideas from ? We 
have seen the influence on him of Descartes, Hobbes, 
Bacon; of the Rabbinical writers; of Bruno; and of the 
Neo-Platonists. The Jewish school of thought and Bruno 
were influenced by Neo-Platonism and Neo-Platonism in its 
turn was semi-oriental in character. As Pollock has remarked, 
whatever theory we may adopt ” the East has a considerable 
share in this portion of Spinoza’s materials.” But Pollock, 
however, avers that “ it seems impossible, even if it were 
worthwhile, to disentangle all the details.” This is rather 
inexplicable, especially if we are able to “ disentangle all the 
details ”. Apart from earlier writers, to whom he owes 
much, this is what Mr. Melamed—in his Spinoza and 
Buddha —has attempted to essay and it seems necessary to 
refer to his arguments to indicate briefly the Upanishadic 
and Buddhistic elements in the philosophy of Spinoza. 
It is interesting to note Mr. Melamed describing Spinoza as 
“ the greatest occidental representative of Eastern mysti¬ 
cism ”. Though somewhat rhetorical in character, Mr. 

Melamed, loc. cit., 115. See also NoUs and Bibliography, 
included in his work for indicating Spinoza’s influence in Germany 
and England, 368-375. 
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Melamed’s work shows considerable study and thought, 
both of Eastern and Western philosophy and religion. 
Though a lack of first-hand knowledge of Eastern writers 
in philosophy—mainly Indian—has proved an evident dis¬ 
advantage to him, still, it must be acknowledged he has 
tried to probe matters deeply and endeavoured to get to the 
roots of the main issues involved. A question that he raises 
is this :—Is there any possible connection between Buddhism 
and the ideas underlying Spinoza’s system } This question 
is discussed at length by Mr. Melamed in a long and 
interesting chapter in which he describes how Buddhism 
spread westward and swamped the Western world with its 
passive world-idea: 

“It is one of the most astounding paradoxes in the 
history of man’s spiritual development that not the active 
world-idea of the Greek or Hebrew, but the passive world- 
idea of the Hindu, became predominant in the Western 
world. But the paradox is easily explained when one 
considers that the representatives of the active world-idea 
had exhausted themselves through centuries of combat 
and strife with each other. When the sources of subjec¬ 
tivism and individualism in Judea and Greece had spent 
themselves, the spirit of passivity and pessimism of the 
Middle East settled upon the Grecian Polis and upon the 
Judean hamlets. The figure of the ancient Greek Eros 
transformed itself into the patent God-seeker, and the virile 
and courageous Prophet of Jerusalem was replaced by the 
meek and the will-less scribe. 

“ Hinduism in its Buddhistic form finally overwhelmed 
the Western world, not because its world-idea was in¬ 
herently superior to that of the Greek or the Hebrew, but 
because, being passive and still from the very beginning, 
it had not spent itself as did the other two world-concepts. 
With death as its goal it could not die, for nothing is more 
immortal than the cemetery. 

“ After the death of Gautama, Buddhism stole into 
the Western world and rooted itself into the soil. It 
spread its wings over the dying cities of Aramaic lands and 
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even enveloped the great seeds of Hellenistic civilization. 
And just as the Eastern Aryan, because of his weakened 
physique, surrendered to nature, so now did the Western 
Aryan, in his hour of exhaustion, surrendered to the spirit 
of the East. 

“ Although from times immemorial there were certain 
contacts between the Eastern and the Western Aryans, the 
logic of history demanded that Palestine should become 
the meeting-ground of the East and the West. This was not 
due to any blind caprice of fate. Palestine is geographically 
situated midway between the settlements of the Eastern 
and the Western Aryans, and was thus the logical battle¬ 
ground for the two contradicting world-ideas to encounter 
and to decide man’s spiritual destiny for a thousand years. 
Buddhism closed in on Palestine from Persia an(h Babylonia 
on the East and from Greece and Egypt on the West. 
The struggle between the Buddhist and the Hellenist in 
Palestine destroyed not merely the Greek but also the Jew. 

“ The triumph of Buddhism in Palestine led to the 
greatest religious upheaval in the world’s history, resulting, 
first, in the destruction of Judea; second, in the rise of 
Christianity; and, third, in the destruction of ancient 
Rome. All historians and scholars, except St. Augustine, 
agree that the rise of Christianity spelled ruin to ancient 
Rome. Not the aggressive barbarians, but the ascetic 
saints who planted Eastern holiness in the Western world, 
were the true destroyers of Rome. It is equally true that 
not the Roman Csesar but the Buddha Gautama destroyed 
Judea. Not the desolation of the land by the Roman 
legions, but the dilution of Judaic culture by Buddhism, 
destroyed the entire fabric of Jewish life in Palestine. The 
moment when the spirit of Buddhism infiltrated into 
Palestine and led to the formation of sects, which were 
opposed to the fabric ideas of the supremacy of man and 
tire value of earthly life, the die was cast. The Essenes, 
the Mandeans, and the various Nazareans, who were 
permeated with the spirit of more or less diluted Buddhism, 
brought there by Buddhistic monks and Missionaries, 
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spread the gospel of salvation, redemption, beatitude 
through self-denial, resignation and deadening of the senses. 
There the ideal of the holy as against the ideal of the good 
or the beautiful destroyed the devitalized and decadent 
Hebraic culture and set the stage for the elimination of 
ancient Hebraism as a force in the world’s history. 

“ In describing the processes of the origin of Western 
redemptive religiosity, it will become evident that the 
powerful tendencies emanating from the East, which had 
reached their culmination point in Buddhism, continued 
themselves in St. John, St. Paul, and St. Augustine. 
Their spirit uprooted and destroyed the civilization of 
classical antiquity and forced upon occidental humanity 
a new mentality. Paulinic Christianity is a new mentality 
rather than a new religion.” 

Tracing the history of the spread of Hindu philosophi¬ 
cal ideas into the West, Mr. Melamed suggests that the 
speculative and scientific ideas associated with the name of 
Pythagoras were already current in India as early as 
600 B.C. He draws attention to the analogies that exist 
between the Sankhya and Pythagorean systems. Further, 
the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis is allied to the 
Hindu tenet of the transmigi-ation of the soul. Even the 
so-called Pythagorean theorem of the irrational number 
had been developed long before him in the Sulva Sutras in 
India. “ The very character of the Pythagorean organiza¬ 
tion, the religious fraternity,” he says, ” was Hindu and 
not Greek in origin. Whether he acquired his Hindu wisdom 
in India or in Persia, there can be no doubt that he repre¬ 
sents an Eastern tendency in Western thought, Not 

only Pythagoras but also Empedocles, Xenophanes and 
Parmenides represent, according to him, Hindu wisdom 
In the West. He alludes to the striking similarity in 
the views of the Xenophanes and the Upanishads, 
Xenophanes, the founder of the Eleatic School of Grecian 

Melamed, loc. cit., 304-305, quoting Sir William Jones and 
Leopold von Schroeder. See the latter’s Essay : Pythagoras und die 
India (1894). 
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philosophy, was born in Asia Minor and was evidently 
influenced by Indian thought. He was the first to enunciate 
in the West the doctrine “ all is one ” but without speci¬ 
fying whether this unity was intellectual or moral, though 
Aristotle says he called God the one. Parmenides 
and Zeno were leading adherents and advocates of this 
school of thought, all three belonging to Elia from which 
fact the School takes its name. Parmenides flourished 
about the 5th century B.C. He seeks to demonstrate the 
existence of an Absolute which is unthinkable because it is 
without limits, and which he identifies with thought, as the 
one in the many. Zeno, a contemporary of Parmenides, 
completed this school of philosophy. The Eleatic School 
had thus for its ground-principle the affirmation of the unity, 
negativing the diversity, of being—in other words, the 
affirmation of pure being as alone real to the exclusion of 
everything finite and merely phenomenal. These doctrines 
of the Eleatics sound like echoes of the Upanishads and 
the systems of Vedantic thought built upon them.“'‘^ 
Empedocles (440 B.C.), who conceived the universe as 
made up of “ four eternal, self-subsistent, mutually underi¬ 
vative, but divisible, primal material bodies, mingled and 
moulded by two moving forces, the uniting one of friend¬ 
ship and the disuniting one of strife,” has also been held 
by Garbe to have derived his doctrine from Hindu sources. 
Likewise, Heraclitus’ (480 B.C.) theory of the eternal 
change has been held to correspond to the doctrine of the 
Sankhya philosophy. His theory that everything through¬ 
out the universe is in constant flux and nothing permanent, 
but in transition from being to nothing and from nothing to 
being, from life to death and death to life, that nothing is, 
that everything becomes, that the truth of being is becom¬ 
ing, that no one, nothing is exempt from this law, the law 
symbolised by the fable of the Phoenix in the fire corresponds, 
according to many scholars, to a similar theory of the 

Melamed, /oc, cii., 304-305, quoting Garbe’s Philosophy of 
India (1897). See also Albert Schwegler’s History of Philosophy^ 
translated by H. Stirling. 
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Sankhya philosophy. Heraclitus’ theory of the many 
annihilations and reformations of the universe, in Cole- 
brook’s opinion, is analogous to a similar one found in the 
Sankhya system. There are many elements in Plato’s 
philosophy which are, says Melamed, of Hindu origin, 
he basing them through Pythagoras. Summing up, Mr. 
Melamed writes that “a thorough examination of the century- 
old controversy about Hindu-Greek relationships justifies 
the assumption that both branches of the Aryan race were in 
touch with each other. The analogies and parallels in the 
philosophical thought of both cultures are so striking that they 
cannot be explained by logical continuity alone.” ” Ancient 
India,” he adds, “ was never hermetically sealed to the outer 
world. From times immemorial, it was reached by traders 
from Western and Central Asia. A country with a rich 
culture like India, which was constantly visited by traders 
from many countries, was bound to colour the historical 
process of other countries which were in contact with the 
West. The cultural stream moved westward from India, 
and not eastward from Greece, for the eastern Aryan 
matured intellectually before his Western cousin. Alexan¬ 
der’s attraction to the East was stimulated, not by a sudden 
vision of the Orient, but by older Greek tradition.” 

In the Post-Buddhistic era, the relationship even 
grew stronger, Indian kings sending ambassadors to the 
courts of foreign kings. This is well exemplified in the 
case of King Asoka, whose Edicts testify to the fact that 
he not only kept up friendly relations with neighbouririg 
kings ill India but also sent missions to Antioches of Syria 
(B.C. 261-246), Ptolemy II of Egypt (B.C. 285-247), Magas 
of Cyrene in North Africa (died 258 B.C.), Antigonas of 
Macedonia (B.C. 277-239) and the King of Epiros. The 
desire for closer contact brought from Seleucus the well- 
known Megasthenes as ambassador to Asoka’s court and 
Ptolemy sent Dionysius to India. A continuous stream of 
intercourse was thus set up between India and the West 
by way of the Caspian' Sea, the Caucasus and Armenia. 
There was also the sea-route through Ceylon. Buddhism 
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thus profoundly affected the religious thought of countries 
like Syria, Egypt and even further westwards. This move¬ 
ment—of traders, emissaries, ambassadors and missionaries 
—carried not isolated Hindu ideas but, says Mr. Melamed, 
“ the framework of a definite system of culture, namely. 
Buddhism”, Anoka’s inscriptions show “ a highly organized, 
legalized and missionarized ” Buddhism spreading about 
the third century B.C. in and beyond the land of its birth. 
From one of these, we learn that the Buddhistic trinity— 
Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, identified with God-father, 
God-son or Logos, and the Holy Spirit—had already been 
carried by Buddhist priests to all parts of the Western 
World. In the second century B.C., many cultural centres 
in Asia Minor were permeated by Buddhism. Mr. Melamed 
suggests that evidence of this is afforded by a passage of 
Alexander Polyhistor, preserved by Cyril of Alexandria, 
in which Buddhists are referred to as Samanos, v^ich is a 
corrupt form of Sramana, a name which wai' given to 
Buddha, and then to all Buddhist priests.^’"*® Rome and 
Alexandria became the goal of Hindu missionaries and 
propagandists. The statement of Asoka in his Edicts that 
the kings of Syria and Macedonia were followers of the 
Buddhist law confirms such a suggestion. Literary works 
composed in the West on India have been lost, as for 
instance, that of Seneca. The fragments which have come 
down testify to the influence of Hindu thought in Europe. 
Clemens of Alexandria, one of the Greek Fathers of the 
Church (second and third centuries A.D.), who had Origen for 

Sanskrit irama^ah, meaning an ascetic, a devotee, a religious 
mendicant in general; more especially a Buddhist ascetic* A female 
devotee is termed iramaxti. Evidently so called from their dress 
which consisted of robes coloured in a pigment derived from the 
Bengal madder plant known as ^ra?nafia. It is the climbing peren¬ 
nial plant, Rtibia iinctorum^ the root of which furnishes valuable 
dyes and pigments. Shamanism^ the religion professed by the Tura¬ 
nian races of Siberia, derives its name from Shaman^ the name given 
to the Siberian priest-magician. It has been suggested that all 
Siberia had early come under the influence of Buddhism, its priests, 
called iramans, giving their name to the Shamans of later days, 
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his pupil, mentions Buddha by name. Brought up in Greek 
philosophy, he was converted to Christianity from finding 
in his appreciation of knowledge over faith confirmation 
of it in his philosophy, to which he still adhered. He was 
evidently a product of his age, which was thoroughly under 
the influence of Gnosticism. “ Buddhism,” says Mr. 
Melamed, “ stormed into the Western world at a time when 
the creative genius of the ancient Greeks had already spent 
itself. Its commingling with a decadent Greek culture 
resulted in a new spiritual orientation, which found its 
expression in Neo-Platonism, Neo-Pythagoreanism, and 
Gnosticism. A similar metamorphosis took place in Pales¬ 
tine, when it, in its turn, was overwhelmed by Buddhistic 
influences. Essenism, Mandaism, Ebionitism, Nazareanism' 
were the Palestinian products of the encounter between 
Hebraism and Buddhism. These sects are the connecting 
link between Buddhism and Christianity.” 

The Essenes above referred to, though they grew upon 
the soil of Judea and had establishments in it, were not 
of it. Similarly though they accepted the Old Testa¬ 
ment, they repudiated it in effect. The descriptions 
we have of them from Philo and Josephus stamp them 
” definitely as a Buddhistic sect”. “ To consider them to be 
a Jewish sect,” says Mr. Melamed, “is to misunderstand 
completely the entire historical process.” Their original 
name was AsAi, which in Chaldean means Bathers or 
Baptists. Their very name shows that religiously they 
had deviated from the traditions of their race, which, by the 
way, did not recognize baptism as a religious act. They 
differed from the Pharisees in that they led an ascetic 
life, practised the most ceremonial cleanness and developed 
a monastic spirit unknown to the Jewish faith. All the 
characteristics of Buddhistic life, says Mr. Melamed, such 
as celibacy, communism, puritanism, passivity, contempt 
for sensuous pleasures, the refusal to take an oath, and the 
like testify to their non-Jewish character. Like all Bud¬ 
dhistic religious groups, he adds, they were organized as an 
order, and as a closed fraternity. Like all Buddhistic 
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groups, again, they too turned away from life. Their 
conception of immortality of the soul, too, establishes their 
philosophical dependence on Buddhism. “The soul is 
neither mortal nor immortal.” This view, says Mr. 
Melamed, represents a mystical type of consciousness that 
was utterly strange to the logical Greek or to the rational¬ 
istic Hebrew. Only the mystic can affirm and deny in the 
same breath. Only the mystic can accept monotheism 
and trinity at the same time. Arguing from the opposite 
direction, even Schiirer, the great Biblical scholar and 
author of the History of the Jewish People, is forced to 
admit that “ Essenism is first and mainly of Jewish forma¬ 
tion, and in its non-Jewish features it had most affinity with 
the Pythagorean tendency of the Greeks And the whole 
tendency of the Pythagoreans, in a practical aspect, was 
ascetic and aimed only at rigid castigation of the moral 
principle in order thereby to ensure the emancipation 
of the soul from its mortal prison-house and its transmi¬ 
gration into a nobler form. It is with the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls that the Pythagorean philo¬ 
sophy is specially associated, and this doctrine finds a 
place of fundamental importance in the Upanishads and 
Buddhism. 

Like the Essenes, there were other sects who practised 
asceticism in the spirit of Buddhism. Among these were 
the Mandeans, a group of whom who work to-day as skilled 
artisans has survived in the Persian province of Khuzistan 
and in Basra on the Euphrates. In their principal’ sacred 
work they have developed a metaphysical principle, which 

is, says Mr. Melamed, “reminiscent of the Atman- 
Brahman theory of ancient India ”. Their cosmic principle, 
the All, is bounded only by itself and all things emanate from 

it. It is, adds Mr. Melamed, the golden egg of the Brahminic 
cosmogony, and corresponds to the Hindu Atman. In the 
Mandean metaphysics, there is already fully developed the 
principle of the trinity. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Reitzenstien, a great authority on Comparative Religion, 
should remark that “ the doctrines of the Mandeans bear no 
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resemblance to those of Judaism Ado, the founder 

of the sect, is described as a wandering mendicant and in all 
probability a Buddhistic monk. This sect accepted St. John 
the Baptist and by doing so made it possible for Christianity 
to arise. But the stress laid by them on knowledge, from 
which they derive their name {Manda meaning gnosis, 
knowledge), allies them at the other end with the Gnostics, 
their religion being, apart from Babylonian, Jewish and 
Persian elements, a mixture of Buddhistic and Gnostic 
practices and beliefs. There is much to be said for the 
view of Reinach that “ it is not impossible that John the 
Baptist may have belonged to a primitive sect of Mandeans; 
if at this early period they already called themselves Naza- 
renes, we should have an explanation of the tradition 
which made Nazareth the birthplace of the Messiah, who 
was himself called a Nazarene.^** Mandeism was 
Buddhism in one sense and Gnosticism in another ; Gnosti¬ 
cism and Neo-Platonism were, like Pythagoreanism, largely 
made up of Buddhistic elements and they, in their turn, 
influenced very considerably the spiritual life of Alexandria. 
Lassen maintains that Gnostic Cosmogony is purely Buddhis¬ 
tic in character. And as pointed out by Mr. Melamed, 

are many analogies and parallels between Cjnosticism 
and Buddhism, chief among which are the identification of 
soul and light and the contrast of soul and matter.” Simi¬ 
larly he suggests that the Logos idea, which has shaped 
Christianity so much, is largely Buddhistic in origin. 
Philo of Alexandria who developed this theory was, in Mr. 
Melamed’s view, directly susceptible to Buddhistic influences. 
Alexandria, in those days, ” seethed,” he says, with Bud¬ 
dhistic missionaries, who not only spread the gospel of 
Buddha, but also propagated the philosophical teachings of 
their race. Philo’s doctrine of the Logos was coloured by 
these currents, which originated in the Rig-Veda, in the 
conception of vach (vakh) or voice or the word. His idea 

Das Iravische erlosnng mysterium (1921). 

S. Reinach, Orpheus (1910). 
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of God has nothing in common with the Old Testament, 
since it is nothing else than the Upanishadic Brahman or 
Atman idea in Hellenistic garb. His is, like the Brahman 
of the Upaniskads, a static god. But to him, a Jew and 
one imbued with Greek culture, the idea of such a god con¬ 
trolling the living world was difficult of reconciliation. He, 
therefore, evolved the theory of the Logos, which served 
the purposes of “an intermediary between a static god and a 
dynamic world ”. It is the world’s representative to God and 
God’s representative to the world—in the former capacity 
to lay the world’s prayers before God and in the latter to 
administer the world for God. Logos is, as Mr. Melamed 
puts it, the son of God and the first-born. Man himself is a 
divine being only to the extent that he participates in Logos. 
As God’s son. Logos is the second God. He is uncreated 
in the earthly sense, but is an emanation of God. This 
doctrine of the Logos evolved by Philo Judaeus is to-day 
held to be unconnected with the Logos idea of Heraclitus 
but directly traceable to the Upajtishads}'^^^ Many other 
Buddhistic ideas are to be found in Philo which shows how 
fully in the first century A.D., Alexandria was subject to 
Buddhistic influence. The idea of a static god, the con¬ 
ception of a mediator between God and the world, the vision 
of a God remote from reality and such other ideas were 
strange to the Hebrew mind. It is, therefore, as Mr. 
Melamed suggests, a misreading of history which has caused 
countless theologians and historians to regard Philo “ as 
the connecting link between Hebraism and Christianity’’. 
As a matter of fact, “ he is the most direct link between 
Hinduism and Christianity. His Logos-idea and his 

Mr. Melamed points out that Oswald Spengler and numerous 
other scholars have urged that the Alexandrian doctrine cannot be 
traced to the Heraclitan theory. He also suggests that Philo was 
not inspired by the Stoics in this connection. ‘‘While the Stoics’ 
Logos meant,” he remarks, “destiny or pneuma, an all-penetrating 
moral and rational force, but not a metaphysical principle, Philo’s 
Logos is a cosmic, metaphysical entity resembling the attribute of 
thinking of Spinoza’s Substance. ” 
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conception of salvation and its attainment by self-denial point 
to ancient India.” 

Thus Buddhism had permeated into Palestine and had 
affected Hebraic thought. The political ferment created 
by Roman rule, the economic pressure induced by foreign 
occupation, the Hellenising process from within, the religious 
tension induced by these causes, the influence of the ideas 
put forth by the different new sects which came into being 
as the result of the impact produced by Buddhistic doctrines, 
and the growing contempt for life imbibed by the people as a 
consequence of the alien domination of the country combined 
to create a situation in Palestine, about the time that 
Jesus was born, which could not but affect and colour his 
views and doctrines. The people too expected at the time 
a political Messiah—one consecrated by God who would 
emancipate his chosen people from bondage and exalt them 
in the eyes of all the other nations of the earth as His Elect 
Nation, and for the glory of His name. In this state of 
expectancy, when all eyes were turned heavenward, there 
appeared John the Baptist. He spoke of the world to come. 
He personified the tendencies of the time. He broke through 
the Jewish tradition. In religion he was a Mandaic. It was 
his call which aroused Jesus. Like John the Baptist, 
he too was enveloped in the apocalyptic spirit. He too 
pictured only the world to come, not the world that is. As 
Mr. Melamed well puts it, ‘‘he hoped that the Redeemer 
would soon come and cause the world to expiate for 
its sins. When he was completely absorbed by the 
certainty of the coming of the Redeemer, it flashed 
upon him that He, Himself, was the Redeemer. At first, 
he barely dared to admit it to himself; later he slowly 
revealed it to his friends, who spread his message over the 
entire countryside ; ‘ The Redeemer is coming.’ While 
those who were close to him believed in his mission. He 
Himself was still tortured by doubts, and the possibility that 
He was in error robbed Him of his peace of mind.” That 
was but natural for, living in an apocalyptic world, he could 
not rid himself of visions of terror and despair, of hope and 
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salvation, which at times overtook him. He truly described 
himself when he said, “ I am not of this world Nothing 
on this earth and nothing that grew out of it attracted Him. 
His one message to humanity was the Kingdom of God, 
which had but little in common with the hereafter of the 
Rabbis. According to Jesus, Mr. Melamed writes, “ not 
this world, not this life with its many turns of the wheel 
of fate, with its tragedies and comedies, but the Kingdom 
of God is the goal of man. Not ceremonials, rituals, or 
prayers, but faith in God, is man’s purpose, care and aim. 
Since this world is not man’s final goal, everything in it is 
valueless and meaningless. This new doctrine by its affir¬ 
mation of God denies life, man, and the world. Since 
man cannot serve two masters, God and mammon, it is 
necessary that he dispose of his earthly goods to the poor in 
order that he may gather celestial rewards. To serve God it 
is necessary to free one’s self from all ties of earthly life, to 
forego human relations, loves and friendships, rights and 
privileges, to suppress all natural urges, to endure injustice 
and disgrace, to offer no resistance to the enemy but to love 
and to bless him for the sake of Christ.” It was with this 
doctrine of self-denial and negation of life and the world 
that Jesus broke with the traditions of His people. Like the 
Essenes He was entirely unconcerned with earthly life and 
its future. His aspirations were purely religious and it is 
questionable whether He even hoped to become a religious 
reformer. He and His Kingdom were not of this World. 
Not man’s welfare but the saving of man’s soul was His 
main concern. This attitude of Jesus was fundamentally op¬ 
posed to ancient Hebraism, which affirmed life, the world and 
men. Bydiscardingthe world, Jesus renounced Judaism. In 
suggesting that He was the mediator between man and God, 
He put His people against Himself, for it is a primary article 
of faith with Judaism that God faces all humanity and does not 
require an intermediary. As Mr. Melamed puts it, “although 
Jesus was of Jewish blood. His mind was not hewn from pure 
Jewish rock, for His main doctrines originated not in the 
valley of the Jordan but along the banks of the Ganges.” 
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Mr. Melamed argues that Jesus though a Jew by race 
was not a Jew in spirit; that he is not to be linked to the 
prophets of Israel but to be described as the Buddha of the 
West; and that there are similarities, analogies and parallels 
between the Buddhist and Christian gospels which indicate 
Buddhism as the source of the religion of Jesus.“^® 
Answering the objection that these similarities and analogies 
are but mere “ chance coincidences ”, Mr. Melamed says 
that “yet the fact remains that Buddhist canons were 
already known to the Western world before the coming 
of Jesus ”, in fact, long before the death of Clemens of Alex¬ 
andria, who mentions Buddha by name in 220 B.C. “ To¬ 
day hardly any Indologist of note denies,” he adds, “an 
organic connection between the two redemptive religions 
(the religions of Buddha and Jesus). So close is the con¬ 
nection between them that even the details of the miracles 
recorded by Buddhism and Christianity are the same. 
Of Buddha, too, it was told that he fed five hundred 
men with one loaf of bread, that he cured lepers, and 
caused the blind to see.” In the light of these facts, 
it would be preposterous to assume, he remarks, that the 
poets of the New Testament originated their own folklore. 
Long anterior to the birth of Jesus, Buddhistic doctrines 
had made heavy inroads in the Western world. Innumera¬ 
ble sects preaching some form of Buddhism, made their 
appearance in the century preceding the coming of Jesus. 
Mr. Melamed, accordingly, supports the view of Seydel that 
“ it is not permissible to admit an independent origin of the 

He quotes Rudolph Seydel’s Das Evangelium von Jesus—in 
seinen verhaliuissen zu Buddha—sage und Buddkalehre^ in which 
that great German historian of religion has demonstrated clearly 
that all the tales, miracles, similes and proverbs of the Christian 
gospels have their counterparts in the Buddhistic gospels. He 
also cites Edmund’s Buddhistic and Christian Gospels compared 
in which it is shown how the tales about Jesus in the New Testament 
have their exact parallels in Buddha’s life and career and how in 
many respects the two gospels are so similar even in their expression 
as to become almost indistinguishable. See Melamed, loc. at., 321, 
326. 
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parables, legends, similes, and proverbs of Christianity 
and Buddhism. Inasmuch as Buddhism precedes 
Christianity by some five hundred years, one cannot escape 
the assumption that the newer religion was inspired by the 
older. The principal canon of Buddhism, called the Pali 
Canon, was fixed eighty years before Christ. No Christian 
scholar of note has asserted that the Synoptic Gospels 
influenced Buddhism, but numerous scholars long ago 
discovered Buddhistic elements in the Gospel of John and 
also recognized the Buddhistic background of Essenism, by 
which Jesus was greatly influenced. The conclusion is 
inescapable that Palestine, together with many other parts 
of Asia Minor, was inundated by Buddhistic propaganda 
for two centuries before Christ. The world in which 
Jesus lived was Buddhistic territory in the spiritual mean¬ 
ing of the term, and not Hebraic or Judaic. Hence 
Christianity, including the personality of its founder, is not 
an offshoot of religiosity but of Buddhistic theology. Only 
this phenomenon explains the gigantic struggles within the 
young Christian Church, and the various schismatic 
tendencies, sects, and controversies in the first five hundred 
years of its existence.” Jesus thus was, like Buddha, 
not of this world and his religion was, like Buddhism, not 
concerned with the world. No wonder it was not legalistic 
like Judaism but redemptive like Buddhism. When Jesus 
died, he scarcely had a following in the land of his birth ; 
yet within half a century, his religion spread westward 
and shook the very foundations of the Roman Empire 1 
How did this happen? This was the work of Paul, the 
great Apostle, who, as Mr. Melamed says, “ used the 
figure of Jesus to impose upon Western humanity an 
Eastern world-picture ”. 

Saul belonged to Tarsus, an international city, the 
capital of south-western Asia Minor. It was the meeting- 
place of the East and the West and the scene, in those days, of 
Buddhistic propaganda. The Jewish community in it was 
a small one and was not famous for its learning. If 
Paul, accordingly, lacked education, he made up by his 
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metropolitan outlook. Belonging to a Provincial City and 
proud of his Roman Citizenship, he was attracted to 
Rome and to the West. Renouncing a worldly life and 
adopting the missionary role, for which Nature had fitted 
him admirably, he devoted himself to the task of transform¬ 
ing the apocalyptic religion that Jesus had taught on 
the Galilean coast into the world religion called Christianity. 
For, be it remembered, Paul’s one goal and object was not 
even the Kingdom of God that Jesus had preached, but 
Jesus Christ as he conceived him. He made himself the 
Prophet of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer. It was thus he 
presented himself to Western humanity. It was entirely 
due to his activities that “ Christianity, an Eastern religion, 
made such rapid headway in the Occident rather than in the 
Orient”. This success of Paul was partly due “to the 
fact that he carried westward not the Eastern Jesus, but 
the Western Christ, the Logos which was known in some 
form to the entire Western world of that time. He 
christianized the Western world by westernizing Chris¬ 
tianity. His main doctrine is the doctrine of salvation, which 
has as its goal redemption from this world. Man in this life is 
under the rule of the flesh, of sin, of the law, and of death. 
These are powers which represent frightfully mysterious 
forces, and which reign whimsically and despotically. 
Christ redeemed man from all these dark forces.” But 
“ Christ is not Jesus of Nazareth, the humble carpenter’s 
son, but is a heavenly being who pre-existed in God. He 
became man only to redeem the world and His work of 
salvation began upon becoming man. The redemption of 
the world was accomplished through His death and rise from 
His grave, for He thus freed Himself from the serfdom of 
this world. By the fall of Adam this world became filled 
with unredeemable sin, and the human race would have been 
doomed if not for the death and rise of Christ.” Such 
was the doctrine relating to the person of Christ pro¬ 
pounded by Paul. “A highly subjective conception of the 
deed of Jesus was interpreted by St. Paul as an objective 
occurrence, which has nothing to do with personal 
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experiences and inner processes. He who accepts these 
doctrines obediently is ipso facto redeemed.The 
mass inculcation of this belief became the main vocation 
of Paul’s life. It moved him, as Mr. Melamed remarks, 
“ to accomplish immortal feats, and it gave him the strength 
and power of a conqueror.” But it also brought to an 
end his connection with the Jewish faith. He saw that if 
the acceptance of the Jewish law was to be a condition 
precedent to joining the Church, the doctrine of Christ 
would be professed but by a few. He accordingly permit¬ 
ted the Gentiles to join the Church untrammelled by any 

Perhaps Christianity^ according to the Pauline conception, 
has never been defined with greater brevity and precision than it 
is by Ruskin in his PrcBiirita. “ The total meaning of it,^^ he says, 
“ was and is, that the God who made earth and its creatures, 
took at a certain time upon the earth, the flesh and form of man ; 
in that flesh sustained the pain and died the death of the creature 
he had made ; rose again after death into glorious human life, and 
when the date of the human race is ended, will return in visible 
human form, and render to every man according to his work. 
Christianity is the belief in, and love of, God Ihtis manifested. Any¬ 
thing less than this, the mere acceptance of the sayings of Christ, 
or assertion of any less than divine power in His Being, may be, for 
aught I know, enough for virtue, peace and safety ; but they do not 
make people Christians, or enable them to understand the heart of 
the simplest believer in the old doctrine.’’ The belief is funda¬ 
mental that there is in Christ, as in no other, from first to last, 
a living incarnation, a flesh and blood embodiment, for salvation, 
of the ever-living spirit of the ever-living God and Father of man. 
and except by eating His flesh and drinking His blood, that is, 
except by participating in his divine-human life, or except in His 
Spirit, there is no assurance of life everlasting to any man. The 
religion of Jesus was simple. In order to adapt it to the Western 
world of his time—dominated by the Graeco-Roman civilization 
prevalent then—Paul elaborated and to some extent transformed 
it. A community of disciples became a Church. The divine 
aspect of Christ was emphasized, Jesus became a Redeemer sent 
from heaven to deliver mankind from sin and death, and His death 
a vicarious sacrifice of atonement. The sacred acts of Christianity 
—such as Baptism and the Lord’s Supper—began to receive a sacra¬ 
mental importance. Paul and John saw mysticism in the Gospel 
and developed along these lines. 
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conditions. He urged that the law and the ceremonial was 
an obstacle to the acquisition of holiness and virtue. The 
law did not lead, he put forth, to virtue and salvation, but 
bred sin. Man tends towards sin for the flesh is weak and 
the law cannot hinder him. Accordingly “ to annihilate 
sin and death, God handed over the Messiah, His son, to 
the forces of death, only to bring Him to life again. He 
became the second Adam who wiped out original sin, 
overcame death, and restored eternal life. Thus, Jesus 
Christ means the end of the law, and he who believes in 
Him is already righteous and has a share in His life which 
is free from sin and temptation. The Jewish Messiah 
was supposed to redeem the nations from the yoke of 
oppression, but Jesus Christ redeemed them from sin.” 
St. Paul thus put Christianity as the antithesis of Judaism. 
The latter rests on law; the former, on freedom and grace. 
The law, according to him, is void, while Christ is 
supreme. -Thus was Judaism rendered ineffectual as a 
religion by St. Paul in the West. St. Paul was, remarks 
Mr. Melamed, ‘‘ justified ” in rejecting Judaism entirely. 
He urges that St. Paul’s doctrine “ consists of a diluted 
Buddhism ”. That is, that it represents a form—an attenu¬ 
ated form—of Buddhism current in the land where Paul 
was born and brought up. ” Both Buddha and St. Paul,” 
he says, ‘‘were confronted with the same problems—the 
worthlessness of life, its sinfulness, its futility, and its evil; 
both had a negative attitude to it; both had the same 
starting-point—original sin. Both sought to attain holi¬ 
ness and eternal happiness—by overcoming life, by rejecting 
it, by estranging one’s self from it, and not by participating 
in its joys and pleasures. Both had the same eschatology. 
Buddha’s central goal was Nirvana and St. Paul’s was 
Christ, which is more tangible because St. Paul was not an 
Easterner, but a Westerner, both by education and experi¬ 
ence. The God of St. Paul is as unsubstantial and 
lifeless as was Buddha’s Brahma. Like Buddha, St. Paul 
too, tries to escape both from life and from death. He 
was not satisfied with the thought that Jesus purified life. 
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but was very happy that he freed man from death. This 
paralysing fear of death is one of the outstanding features 
of redemptive religiosity. Death is terrifying and must be 
overcome. ” Then, again, “ Buddha and St. Paul both 
used many terms to describe man’s sinful disposition. Both 
identified flesh with sin and taught that the age of fulfilment 
is the age when the flesh will be overcome. St. Paul’s 
term of spirit is as ambiguous as Buddha’s term of soul. 
Their doctrines are not of and for this world.” Both 
denied man. P'inally, “ Buddha described Nirvana as the 
union of the soul with Brahma, and St. Paul described 
Christ as a being in whom God and man are joined. 
Buddha speaks of man’s innumerable existences ; St. Paul 
speaks of Christ as having pre-existed in God. To 
Buddha the first-born was ‘ Logos ’ {Vdkk ); to St. Paul 
it was Christ. ” The spiritual relationship—rather descent 
—of St. Paul thus becomes easily descernible. 

St. Paul’s Christology, says Mr. Melamed, is Philo’s 
Logos. Though many modern theologians do not favour 
this view, there is much force in the contention of Mr. Mela¬ 
med that St. Paul’s theology is not traceable to any other 
Jewish source. If Philo Platonized, St. Paul Philonized. 
” St. Paul’s theology,” adds Mr. Melamed, ‘‘is anti-Hebraic 
and anti-Rabbinic in character. Not only his Christology 
but also his entire world-picture is strange to the Jewish 
mind. His Christ is not the Hebrew Messiah, his re-- 
demption is not the Hebraic Geulah, and his doctrine 
of the two Adams has no foundation in Judaism. These 
concepts are to be traced to the Book of Wisdom or to 
Philo.” If Philo’s Logos is only a Greek edition of the 
Hindu Vdkh, St. Paul’s Kingdom of God is only a Western 
copy of the Buddhistic Nirvana. ‘‘ It has no analogy,” 
writes Mr. Melamed, ” in the Rabbinic doctrine of Oolom 
Habo, for it is not spatial in character. It is only a 
State of mind—the union of man with Christ. All the 
main features of the Hinduistic world-picture such as 
universalism, determinism, pessimism, salvationism, and 
nihilism, as well as a deep-rooted contempt for everything 
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earthly, reverberates in the theology of St. Paul. He was 
the first typical Eastern mystic in the Western world.” 

St. Paul detached early Christianity from its Jewish 
origin and linked it to ancient Greek culture. The Gnostics, 
who immediately followed him, not only Hellenized Christi¬ 
anity but were also hostile to Old Testament beliefs. As 
Harnack has put it, they tried to capture Christianity for 
Hellenic culture and Hellenic culture for Christianity, 
giving up the Old Testament in order, with the aid of 
Hellenism, to assert the absoluteness of Christianity. The 
Hellenism they stood for was not the Hellenism of the 
Grascized Middle East but the culture of Ancient Greece, 
which was predorninantly Hellenic, “ tinged with Hindu- 
istic motives ”. Both St. Paul and the Gnostics were true 
Hellenists. Both were concerned more with Eastern 
mysteries than with theological dogmas ; both moved west¬ 
ward, though driven by Eastern forces ; and their Hellen- 
ization of Christianity was more formal than substantial. 
As Mr. Melamed remarks, “ it is difficult to understand 
how a theological master like Harnack, in enumerating the 
various Gnostic schools of thought and their motives, 
could overlook their Hinduistic background.” Thus, 
the ascetic element in Gnosticism has to be set down as a 
Hindu contribution. The stress laid on impersonal Christ, 
in preference to the historical Jesus, has to be attributed to 
the influence of the idea of a historyless Brahman so well 
known to Hinduism. But after St. Paul, Christianity 
branched off in two opposite directions, the one beginning 
with Marcion and leading to Manichseism and the other 
beginning with Arius and leading to the Reformation. 
Marcion, who adopted St. Paul’s interpretation and stuck 
fast to his Christ idea, made ascetic life the essence of Chris- 
tianity.^^* Not only that; he and his followers, called 

““ To Marcion, the Old Testament was the Bible of the Jewish 
God, the creator of evil, while the New Testament became the Bible 
of the God of the Redeemer. “ Marcion was the real creator of the 
Christian scripture, which was entirely detached from the Hebrew 
spirit and background. It is a purely Oriental creation, teeming 
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Marcionites, who viewed life through the prism of Hindu¬ 
ism, not only rejected the Old Testament but also taught 
that its God was only a demiurge—a mere creator of the 
world of sense like Brahma of the Hindu Trinity—and that 
Christianity represents the separation of the Supreme 
God—Christ analogous to Brahman of the Vedanta—from the 
God of the Old Testament, a highly individualistic being, 
who has nothing in common with the God of Christianity.”^® 
Marcion may be taken as representative of Roman Gnosti¬ 
cism, as Saturnius of Antioch could be of the Syrian. But 
many sects grew up on the Syrian soil. P'rom there, it 
spread to Alexandria, where it became associated with 
Basilides, Valentinus and Carpocrates, who all belonged to 
the second century A.D. An examination of the chief 
tenets of these representative leaders shows the exact 
relationship of Gnosticism to Hindu thought. Basilides 
recognized one Supreme Being or First Cause. From it 
sprang, he taught. Understanding {Nous), from Understand¬ 
ing—the Word (or Logos), from the Word—Providence, 

with Oriental {i.e.. Buddhistic) myths, which it stresses in preference 
to dogma. Both his metaphysics and his ethics betray his Hindu- 
istic and Parseeistic {i.e., Zoroastrian) leaning.”—S. M. Melamed 
in Spinoza and Buddha, 337. Mr. Melamed treats as a settled 
question that Buddhism influenced Christianity and devotes an 
Appendix to quotations taken from J. Edmund’s Buddhistic and 
Christian Gospels, being Gospel Parallels from Pali Texts (Philadel¬ 
phia, 1908). See Melamed, loc. cit., 376-381. 

Of the Jews, it has been observed that " their religion was 
determined by a moral standard ; through them more than through 
any other race has the moral principle, or the law of conscience, 
been evolved in humanity as the sovereign law of life and this at 
length resolved itself into a faith in one God, the sole ruler in 
heaven and on earth, the law of whose government is truth and 
righteousness; only they stopped short with the assertion of this 
divine unity, and in their hard monotheism stubbornly refused, as 
they do still, to accept the doctrine of the trinity in unity which, 
spiritually understood is, as it has been well defined, the central 
principle of the Christian faith, the principle that to have a living 
morality, one must have a faith in a Divine Father, a Divine Son and 
a Divine Spirit, all three equally Divine.” 
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from Providence—Power, from Power—Wisdom, from 
Wisdom—Righteousness, from Righteousness—Peace. 

From these, again, sprang the higher angels, principalities and 
powers; and from these the lower angels. The God of the 
Jews was only one of those angels of the lowest kind who 
created the world. Christ, the Son (Nous) of the Supreme 
Being was sent down to bring to man, who had become cor¬ 
rupt, heavenly knowledge. Me joined himself to the man 
Jesus, and it was this man, not the Christ, who was crucified. 
As Basilides regarded matter as evil, he did not believe in 
the resurrection of the body. But he taught the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. Saints and martyrs, he said, 
suffered because they had sinned in a previous state 
of existence. Every one, he held, had to atone for his 
sins in this way, by living again in a different body. 
The philosophy or rather theology of Valentinus is 
full of symbolism. He regarded pre-Christian religions 
as preparatory to Christianity and Christ as the full 
and final development in human form of a series of fifteen 
stages of emanation from the infinite divine—the original, 
invisible, ineffable and self-existent Existence—to the finite 
divine in Him “the fulness of Him that filleth all in all,” 
each stage in the process being achieved by the union of a 
male element with a female, that is, a conceptive and a 
susceptive. Like Basilides, he stresses more the Christ 
rather than the Jesus aspect and makes creation the work 
of Demiurgos, made out of psychic animate substance. 
Demiurgos creates mankind, material and psychic. Some 
of these catch a spark of the spiritual substance, and become 
superior or spiritual men. The spiritual men do not need 
to be saved; the material men cannot be saved. The 
psychic men can be saved, if they are helped. “The 
scheme of redemption,” as Duchesne puts it,“'’® “is intended 
for them. The Redeemer is formed of four elements. The 
first, without being actually material, has the semblance of 
matter; the semblance is sufficient, as matter does not 
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need salvation. The second element is psychic ; the third 
pneumatic; the fourth divine: this is Jesus, the last seon. 
These three last elements then proceed respectively from 
the Demiurge, Haehamoth, and from the Pleroma. The 
aeon Jesus did not, however, descend into the Redeemer 
until the moment of his baptism; at the moment of Ifis 
being brought before Pilate, he returned to the Pleroma, 
taking with him the pneumatic or spiritual element, and 
leaving the psychic element, clothed with his material sem¬ 
blance, to suffer.” Finally Haehamoth and the spiritual 
men will pass into the Pleroma. The Demiurgos and the 
best of the psychic men will follow. The points to note 
are that the theory of emanations is the pivotal factor in 
Valentinus’ theory; the place assigned to the original, 
ineffable, self-existent Existence, is analogous to that 
assigned to Parabrahman in the Vedanta; the work of 
creation assigned to the Demiurgos, is analogous to that 
assigned to Brahma in the Hindu Trinity; and the 
differentiation made between Christ and Jesus. Carpocrates 
also believed in one God, from whom, according to him, 
emanated a whole hierarchy of angels. The visible world 
is their work. The souls of men first moved around 
the Father-God; then they fell into the power of matter, 
from which they have to be released to go back to their 
original state. Jesus, the son of Joseph, naturally born 
like other men, and subject as they are to transmigration, 
was able by a remembrance of what he was in his first 
existence, and by power sent from above, to obtain 
dominion over the rulers of the world, and to re-ascend 
to the Father. It is in the powers of all men, by 
following his example, and by the method he used, to 
despise the creators of this world and to escape from 
them. They can achieve this equally, or even better, 
than he did. This scheme of deliverance is consistent 
with all conditions of life, and with every kind of 
act.“®^ Carpocrates not only believed in the transmigration 
of the soul but also in its final emancipation from all external 
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bonds and obligations by means of concentrated meditation 
on the divine unity, and a life in conformity therewith. 
He was as much a Platonist as a Gnostic and his followers 
paid reverence not only to images of Jesus Christ, but also 
to those of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle and other sages. 
Amid the diversity of these different Gnostic systems certain 
common and fundamental conceptions can be easily perceived. 
Among these are: (1) God, the Creator and Lawgiver 
of the Old Testament, is not the true God. Above him, 
at an infinite distance, is the Father-God, the Supreme 
First Cause of all being. (2) The God of the Old Testa¬ 
ment knew not the True God, and in this ignorance the 
world shared, until the appearance of Jesus Christ, who 
proceeded from the True God. (3) Between the True God 
and creation is interposed a series of beings, divine in their 
origin, there occurring a catastrophe, at some point or 
other in this series, which destroys the harmony of the 
whole. The visible world—often including its Creator— 
originates in this primal disorder. (4) In humanity there 
are some elements capable of redemption, having come iri^ 
one way or another from the celestial world above the 
Demiurge. Jesus Christ came into the world to deliver them 
from it. (5) As the incarnation could not really amount to 
a true union between divinity and matter, the accursed, 
the Christian Gospel story is explained as a moral and 
transitory union between a divine seon and the concrete 
personality of Jesus, or again, by a simple semblance of 
humanity. (6) Neither the passion nor the resurrection of 
Christ is therefore real; the future of the predestinate does 
not permit of the resurrection of the body. (7) The divine 
element which has strayed into humanity, that is, the pre¬ 
destinated soul, has no solidarity with the flesh which 
oppresses it. Either the flesh must be annihilated by 
asceticism (rigorism), or at least the responsibility of the 
soul, for the weaknesses of the flesh must be denied 
(libertinism).^^^ This analysis of Gnosticism shows its 
parentage in broad outline. This philosophy had perforce 
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to be eclectic deriving as it did its root ideas from Hellenic 
and Hindu beliefs dominant in the place of its origind^®* 
Gnosticism possessed great vitality. Though persecuted 
in the Christian Church, it persisted by taking refuge under¬ 
ground. For a thousand years, writes Workman, we find 
it living a subterranean existence, ever and anon coming to 
the surface in some new form—usually stigmatised as 
“heresy” in the Christian Church—the roots of which lie 
deep in the older Gnosticism, or rather in the religions 
older even than Gnosticism to which Gnosticism was 
so largely indebted. In the third century, it appears in 
the formidable movement known as Manichaeism, so called 
from Mani, the founder of the sect. Born at Ecbatana, 
about 215 A.D., Mani came of ancient Persian stock, 
but being brought into close contact with certain of the 
Gnostic sects—the Elkesaites and the Mandseans, the 
latter of whom regarded John the Baptist and not Jesus as 


H. B. Workman, in his Christian Thought to the Reformation 
(1911), describes Gnosticism as an eclectic philosophy of religion, 
chiefly Hellenic in character, though in union with many Oriental ele¬ 
ments, cosmical speculations and mystic theosophy similar to what we 
find in Hinduism. This description errs in laying greater stress on 
the Hellenic rather than the predominantly Hindu elements which lie 
imbedded in Gnosticism. For instance, among the Gnostics, the 
formula, “I am thou, and thou art,I,” which finds expression in 
Badarayana’s text: Atmetitufagachchanti grahayanticha {Brahma- 
Sutras, IV. 1. 3.), itself being based on well-known Upanishadic 
texts, was common. It indicates that belief in the merging of the 
separate individuality in the Supreme Existence was a cardinal 
article of faith among the Gnostics. Lassen has remarked in his 
/«///«« that “ the Hindu elements in the Gnostic systems 

were derived from Buddhism and exercised a considerable influence 
upon the spiritual life in Alexandria.” And this remark is the more 
noteworthy because Lassen stoutly denies that ancient India ever 
affected Hellenic thought. The Gnostics anticipated what the Neo- 
Platonists succeeded in achieving. Their main idea seems to have 
been to reconcile speculative and revealed religion by systematising 
the symbols of transcendental and mystic thought. They failed to 
digest what they borrowed from Oriental thought, largely domin¬ 
ated by Hindu philosophical and cosmological ideas. 
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the true prophet—he was largely influenced by their tenets 
and doctrines. He regarded himself as the last and great¬ 
est of a series of prophets, including Adam, Noah, Abraham 
and the phantom Christ, and described himself as the 
“leader,” “ambassador” and “Paraclete”. His religion 
was one of physical redemption, and admits the worship of 
no personal redeemer. As may be imagined from its head¬ 
quarters being in Babylon, its doctrines were in the main 
akin to the old Babylonian native religion, modified by 
Zoroastrian dualism which ascribes the created universe to 
two antagonistic principles, one essentially good, and the 
other essentially evil—with some admixture, especially in 
the West, of the Gnostic Christianity as developed by 
Basilides and Marcion. Partly owing to their minute and 
strict asceticism and their rigid morality, and partly also, 
as Harnack observes, to the great number of “ the cultured 
who sought for a rational and yet, to some extent, Christian 
religion, and who had exalted free inquiry, especially as 
regards the Old Testament, into a battle-rag,” Manichseism 
attained to a great position in Christian circles, especially 
in North Africa, and even claimed, for a time, Augustine 
among its votaries. 

Thus the practical effect of the preaching of St. Paul 
and the Gnostics was to displace the Old Testament and to 
concentrate attention on the Christ idea rather than on 
the personality of Jesus. St. Paul declared the Old 
Testament was fulfilled and replaced by a new religious 
development. Marcion entirely eliminated the Old Testa¬ 
ment as obsolete and made the New Testament the book 
of the Redeemer. Marcion became “ the real creator of 
the Christian Scripture, which was entirely detached from 
the Hebrew spirit and background.” “ It is,” says Mr. 
Melamed “ a purely oriental creation, teeming with 
oriental myth, which it stresses in preference to dogma. 
Both his metaphysics and his ethics betray his Hinduistic 
and Parseeistic (i.e., Zoroastrian) leanings. Jehovah, whom 
he identifies with evil, can be overcome only through the 
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subjugation of the senses. This repression necessitates self- 
denial, asceticism and celibacy. His doctrine represents 
the ancient struggle between Oriental universalism and 
Occidental individualism.” But Marcion did not completely 
free Christology from Hellenistic influences. St. Paul had, 
by Hellenizing Christianity, prevented its complete 
Orientalization. Mani still further orientalized Christianity 
and as we have seen threatened the very existence of 
Christianity by his dualism. St. Augustine, though he came 
under Mani’s influence, later left him and asserted himself 
a devotee of the Church. His opposition to Pelagius 
(400-418 A.D.) shows him in the light of one who desired 
to make his own theology safe for the Church. A favourite 
principle with Pelagius was the declaration, “ I ought, 
therefore, I can ”. He stood for a rational idea of God. 
In his view, Augustine’s doctrine of total depravity and 
of the consequent bondage of the will, cut the nerve of all 
human effort. He insisted, accordingly, that man is able 
to do all that God commands. In keeping with this, he 
denied original sin, holding that since obligation implies 
ability, the power of choosing the good exists after the 
Fall precisely as before it. It is apparent that these positions 
rest upon a theory of freedom quite different from St. 
Augustine’s. Augustine believed in freedom in the ordi¬ 
nary actions of life, but taught that in its highest form, as the 
power to keep God’s law, freedom is a lost gift, which only 
grace can restore. By freedom Pelagius meant an equipoise 
of the will, which enables us at any time, whatever our 
previous history may have been, to choose between the evil 
and the good. The condemnation of Pelagius by the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 A.D. meant the acceptance by the Church 
of St. Augustine’s doctrine of pre-destination, which later 
became a matter for hot dispute in the Christian Church.^^®® 

See J. H. Blunt, Dictionary of Sects (1903); also the 
Protestant Dictionary. Semi-pelagianism, a modified form of 
Pelagianism, was a reaction against the Augustinian views of pre¬ 
destination and grace. This was also condemned in 529 A.D. See 
Blunt, Joe. cit. and the Protestant Dictionary, and Catholic Dictionary. 
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Philosophically, his doctrine is eclectic and a combination 
of Aristotelianism, Stoicism, and Neo-Platonism. “ In 
its final form,” says Mr. Melamed, ‘‘his God-idea is 
reminiscent of Plotinus, Philo and many of the Gnostics. 
It is the timeless, attributeless, intangible oneness, removed 
from all reality and is a dead deity. It is as bereft 
of will or intellect as Buddha’s Brahma, Philo’s Theos 
and Spinoza’s Detis.” It was this neo-Platonic God- 
doctrine, the Western echo of the Brahman doctrine, 
which crowded Manicheeism out of St, Augustine’s head 
and brought him close to the Christ idea of St. Paul. He 
must be ranked a neo-Platonic monist rather than a 
monotheist. He identified God with being per se. God is 
unknowable because He has no attributes and He is un¬ 
knowable because we can know nothing about Him. Our 
knowledge of Him is purely negative. We only know that 
He is not identical with any of the phenomena of nature 
or mind. Since He is everywhere He is also in man’s mind 
and hence it has some perception of Him. It can have a 
premonition of Him, although it cannot visualize Him. 
Our initiative knowledge of Him cannot be expressed in 
words. He cannot be even called the unspeakable, for in 
doing so, we already speak of Him. St. Augustine, 
following Plotinus, uses only negative formulae to indicate 
God’s ineffability. Though he speaks of the triune God, 
and as such makes Him appear tangible, he speaks of 
Him as inexpressible, indefinable and unknowable. Like 
the One of Plotinus, his God also transcends time. Time 
is the measure of corporeal motion and where there is 
no corporeal motion there is no time. In God, however, 
there is no-motion and so there can be no experience 
of time. God can, therefore, only know the present. 
He is pure being and for Him whatsoever is only is. 
How a dynamic world could be created by a static God, 
is not explained by St. Augustine. Holding, as he 
does, conflicting views drawn from Old Testament, Plato¬ 
nic and Stoic sources, he holds that the world has not 
always existed; that it was created out of nothing in a 
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given moment; and that with its creation, motion and 
time began. The purpose of creation in the economy of a 
static God is, however, not indicated by him. While 
he denies intellectuality to God, he asserts that God created 
the world by an act of his own free will. While he does 
not explain God's relationship to this world—or its reality 
—he yet paints a detailed picture of creation. While 
he describes Him as bare being, he individualises Him 
suddenly and evolves the doctrine of the Trinity. As Mr. 
Melamed puts it, Augustine “ attempted to synthesise the 
impossible—Biblical individualism and neo-Platonic univer- 
salism,” derived, as above shown, from Hindu sources. 
The latter theory he owed to Plotinus, in whose doctrine of 
the three hypostases of the divine, a Trinity theory is 
clearly to be seen. St. Augustine gave form to what was 
vague in Plotinus. Though the founder of the Western, he 
developed an Eastern trend of thought. His denial of the 
reality of the world made him arrive at the very doctrine of 
self-denial and asceticism, which Buddha had preached long 
before him. Similarly, the development of the Logos 
doctrine—derived from the Neo-Platonists—marks the 
abandonment of the idea of the Old Testament individual 
God in favour of the Hindu idea of Parabrahman and all it 
connotes—an idea with which Plotinus and his successors 
were fully acquainted. This is what Mr. Melamed, in his 
eloquent language, describes as “the triumph of Eastern 
mysticism over Western rationalism’’. It must be added 
that Mr. Melamed invites pointed attention to the similarity 
in views between St. Augustine and Buddha. Thus St. Au¬ 
gustine’s doctrine of self-denial and asceticism is reminiscent 
of Buddhism ; he denied freewill like Buddha; he held that 
the conduct of man is the necessary fruit of either a good or 
a bad tree, against which Mr. Melamed quotes the doctrine 
of Buddha that man is the fruit of a tree; his static God is 
like that of Buddha; his doctrine of predestination is only an 
exaggerated form of Buddhistic determinism applied to reli¬ 
gious life.^^®** The doctrine that God alone is reality made 

Melamed, loc, cit,, 350. 
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little of man. Man had to surrender himself to God, losing 
his own personality. Not only St. Augustine but medieeval 
philosophers generally held fast to this idea in some form. 
The goal of man thus became—a return to God. The idea 
of self-surrender led not only to the exalting of ascetic life 
—the renouncing of worldliness and concentration on Godli¬ 
ness—but to the development of the doctrine of grace, 
without which mere surrender was powerless. Both these 
ideas of self-surrender and grace were Hindu and they had 
become inextricably bound with the patristic and scholastic 
philosophy of a Mediaeval Europe. Though the influence 
of the East upon the West had slackened, if not ceased, 
by the third century A.D., it had succeeded, as Mr. Melamed 
remarks, “ in putting a set of ideas into circulation which 
were to overwhelm the Western minds for more than a 
thousand years”. Among these ideas were the two which 
have been mentioned above. “Union with God or with 
Christ ” is a reverberation of “ the Buddhistic yearning for 
Nirvana” which itself is an echo of the older Upanishadic 
doctrine of the union of the soul with Brahman. In its 
mystical fervour, the Western Church excelled the Eastern. 
The representatives of the Greek Church recognized in 
Christ the Trinitarian figure—but his place in the God¬ 
head was still a matter for theological speculation or dispute. 
In the Roman Church, St. Augustine introduced the new 
doctrine of “living in Christ” as a personal matter. St. Paul 
had said, “ Let the same mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” St. Augustine pushed this mystical doctrine 
to its logical conclusion. “ God became man,” he says, 
“to be to us an example of humility, to show us God’s love, 
and to help us to realize and to hold in our hearts that the 
self-abasement in which it pleased God to be born of a 
woman, to be scorned, rejected and put to death by man, 
is the best remedy for an inflated pride. He was crucified 
and now it depends upon thee to take his poverty upon 
thyself; far from thee He lived, but in poverty He comes 
nigh unto thee.” To Augustine and the Western Church, 
Ch^ristianity thus was no longer a definitely defined religion. 
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but transformed into a “ mystical state of mind, expressing 
itself in the love for humiliation, scorn, suffering, and con¬ 
tempt for worldliness”. Asceticism accordingly became a 
known institution and a means to an end, the way to salvation. 
St. Bernard, who is commonly represented in art as bearing 
the implements of Christ’s passion and who is one of the 
grandest figures in the Church militant and founded a 
hundred and sixty monasteries, turned this negative mysticism 
into a positive one. He, indeed, awoke Europe to a second 
Crusade, dealt death-blows all round to no end of “heretics”, 
and declined all honours to himself, content if he could 
only awake some divine passion in other men. He inculcat¬ 
ed the doctrine that it is the duty of the Christian believer 
“to have a part in Christ by having a part in His sufferings”. 
This theme of his became the primary motive of piety in the 
Christianity of the west of Europe for many centuries after 
hij^.1107 follows the Redeemer in poverty, who is 


St. Bernard lived and laboured between 1091-1174 A.D. 
He was a Cistercian and founded a monastery in 1115 A.D. at 
Clairvaux, a village in France, situated on the Aube, where he lived 
and lies buried. He is for this reason often called St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, to distinguish him from others of the same name. The 
Cistercian Order to which he belonged was founded by Abbot 
Robert in 1098 A.D. at Citeaux, near Dijou. This Order followed 
the rule of St. Benedict, who reformed the Order after it had lapsed. 
St. Benedict (480-543 A.D.) was the founder of western monachism. 
Born near Spoleto, in Central Italy, he left home at 14 ; passed 
three years as a hermit in a cavern near Subiaco to prepare himself 
for God's service ; was appointed to an abbey, but left it; founded 
twelve monasteries of his own; composed the “Regula Monachorum", 
which formed the rule of his Order. The famous Order of monks 
called Benedictines was founded by him and followed his rule ; its 
cradle was the celebrated monastery of Monte Casino, near Naples; 
as an institution it reckoned among its members a large body of 
eminent men who in their day rendered immense service to both 
literature and science, and were, in fact, the only learned class of 
the Middle Ages; they spent their time in diligently transcribing manu¬ 
scripts and thus preserving for posterity the classic literature of 
Greece and Rome. St. Benedict's life shows the severely ascetic 
form that Christianity took, a form which is indicative of the 
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tireless in deeds, penitence and asceticism, and excels in 
self-denial, is assured of communion with the Redeemer. 
This desire for a union with Christ translated into human 
terms means the emptying of one’s self of all human desires, 
of overcoming one’s senses, and of attaining beatitude. “This 
beatitude is the Western term for the Eastern Nirvana.” 
The scholastics, who tried to reconcile dogma with thought 
and faith with reason, still further developed this subjective 
religiosity. They aspired not merely to a union with Christ, 
but to the absorption of the soul by the triune God. Only 
by becoming part of God, the Father Himself, can exist¬ 
ence be made a true reality. The celebrated Duns Scotus 
(fourteenth century A.D.) who proclaimed the Will against 
Understanding (put forth by his contemporary Thomas 
Aquinas) as the principle from whose spontaneous exercise 
he derived all morality, taught that this union requires the 
complete surrender of the will. Only in this manner can 
the soul be merged with God. “ This de-individualization 


influence exercised over Christianity by Buddhistic impulses 
and ideals, which were exclusively Upanishadic in character. As 
Professor Max Muller put it, Buddhism is nothing more than the 
Upanishads applied to social life. “The Upanishads are,” he 
says, “ to my mind the germs of Buddhism, while Buddhism is in 
many respects the doctrine of the Upanishads carried out to its last 
consequences, and, what is important, employed as the foundation of 
a new social system. In doctrine, the highest goal of the Vedanta, 
the knowledge of the true Self, is no more than the Buddhist Sam- 
yaksambodhi \ in practice the Sannyasin is the Bhikshu, the friar, 
only emancipated alike from the tedious discipline of the Brahmanic 
student, the duties of the Brahmanic householder, and the yoke of 
the useless penances imposed on the Brahmanic dweller in the forest, 
The spiritual freedom of the Sannyasin becomes in Buddhism the 
common property of the isangha, the Fraternity, and that Fraternity 
is open alike to the young and the old, to the Brahman and the 
Sudra, to the rich and the poor, to the wise and the foolish. In fact 
there is no break between the India of the and the India of the 
Tripifika, but there is an historical continuity between the two, and 
the connecting link between extremes that seem widely separated 
must be sought in the Upanishads-'’ —Preface to the Sacred Books of 
the East, (1879), pp, li-lii. 
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of man, forming as it does the high water-mark of mediaeval 
Christian universalism, became,” writes Mr. Melamed, 
“ the driving force of Christian piety of the Middle Ages. 
Surrender, relinquish, became the cry word of mediaeval 
mysticism; everything is meaningless, worthless, and 
unreal, and only Christ, or, as the ancient Hindu said, 
Brahma {i.e., Brahman) is real-stupefied by the con¬ 

stant disaster called ‘ life’, he* • • .surrendered. ” 

This passion for “surrender” receives a higher definition 
in the profoundly mystical Meister Eckhart. Born about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, he entered the Dominican 
Order and rapidly attained to a high position in the Church. 
But his daring speculations attracted attention and he was 
arraigned for “heresy” in 1325 A.D. but finally acquitted. 
A couple of years after his death in 1327, his writ¬ 
ings were condemned as “heretical” by a Papal bull. 
He owed much to Thomas Aquinas, whom he usually 
introduces as “ Master ”, though he differs from him in 
certain respects. Mr. Melamed refers to him as “afull- 
fledged pantheist ” as one “ whose doctrine resembles the 
metaphysics of Sankara ”. Both these descriptions seem 
to lack foundation. For one thing, Eckhart is only semi- 
pantheistic in his idealism and as regards his “ meta¬ 
physics ”, he more nearly is of the view of Sripati and 
Ramanuja than Sankara, as will be shown below. Distin¬ 
guishing between “ the Godhead ” and “ God ” he describes 
Godhead as the abiding potentiality of Being, containing 
within Himself all distinctions as yet undeveloped. He, 
therefore, cannot be the object of knowledge, nor of worship, 
being “ Darkness” and “ Formlessness ”. The Triune God 
is evolved from the Godhead. The Son is the Word of the 
Father, His uttered thought; and the Holy Ghost is the 
“ Flower of the Divine Tree ”, the mutual love which 
unites the Father and the Son. The universe is the 
expression of the whole thought of the Father; it is the 
language of the Word. He says that “ Nature is the 
lower part of the Godhead” and that “ Before creation, 
God was not God ”. This is not crude pantheism, for he 
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argues that without the Son the Father would not be God, 
but only undeveloped potentiality of being. He insists 
that the generation of the Son is a continual process. The 
three persons are not merely accidents and inodes of 
the Divine Substance, but are inherent in the Godhead. 
And so there could never have been a time when the Son 
was not. The generation of the Son necessarily involves 
the creation of the ideal world; for the Son is Reason, and 
Reason is constituted by a cosmos of ideas. When creation 
and the world which had no beginning are spoken of, what is 
meant is, not the world of phenomena, but the world of 
ideas. The ideal world is the complete expression of the 
thought of God and is above space and time. Eckhart 
calls it “ non-natured nature ”, as opposed to '^'diu geim turte 
naiure'\ the world of phenomena. The Neo-PIatonists 
subordinated that which emanates to that from which a 
thing emanates from, e.g., the rays to the sun, as they 
recede from the central focus ; but Eckhart does not sub¬ 
ordinate the Son to the Father nor the Holy Ghost to the 
Son. The Son is the pure brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of His Person. ‘‘ The eternal 
fountain of things is the Father; the image of things in 
Him is the Son, and love for this image is the Holy 
Ghost. ” All created things abide “ formless ” (as possi¬ 
bilities) in the ground of the Godhead, and all are realized 
in the Son. Since subordination is denied, Eckhart seems 
more pantheistic. His intelligible world is really God 
—it is the whole content of the Divine mind. But he does 
not seem to have landed himself into pantheism completely. 
This seems clear when we consider his conception of the 
relation of the phenomenal world to the world of ideas. 
He offers the Christian dogma of the Incarnation of 
the Logos as a kind of explanation of the passage of 
“ prototypes ” into ” externality ”. When God “ speaks ” 
His ideas, the phenomenal world arises. This is an in¬ 
carnation. But the process by which the soul emancipates 
itself from the phenomenal world, is also called a “be¬ 
getting of the Son Thus the whole process is a circular 
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one—from God and back to God again. Time and 
space, he says, were created with the world. Material 
things are outside each other, spiritual things in each 
other. But these things, as Dean Inge remarks, do not 
make it clear how Eckhart accounts for the imperfections 
of the phenomenal world, which he does not explain, as 
the Neo-Platonists did, by a theory of emanation. The 
difficulty cannot be solved by a recourse to modern theories 
of evolution. The idea of the world history, as Dean Inge 
points out, as a gradual realization of the Divine personality, 
is not to be seen in Eckhart. Nor are there any indications 
in it of the doctrine that the human mind is a necessary organ 
of the self-development of God. The “necessity” which 
impels God to “ beget His Son * is not a physical but a 
moral necessity. “ The good ”, he insists, “ must needs 
impart itself. ” His view of the world, accordingly, is 
much nearer to acosmism than to pantheism. He sees in 
phenomena, only the negation of being, and it is not clear 
how he can also regard them as the abode of the imma¬ 
nent God. Dean Inge suggests it is probable that, like 
the thinkers of his time, Eckhart did not feel himself 
obliged to give a permanent value to the transitory and that 
the world interested him only to the extent that it served as 
the temporary abode of immortal spirits. He also hints that 
the stress Eckhart laid on the Christ aspect rather than 
the Jesus was due to the same feeling. Eckhart attaches 
no importance to the personal life of Jesus not because 
he does not believe in the miraculous but because he 
thinks that the Divine process in the “ everlasting Now ” 
is a fact of much greater value than any occurrence in the 
external world can be. This may be so, but there is no 
denying that the emphasis laid on the Christ aspect was 
not only in agreement with the view-point of his con¬ 
temporaries but was also in keeping with his own moods on 
certain occasions when it was pronouncedly under the influence 
of Asiatic doctrines. His doctrine of immanence is distinctly 
Hindu. According to him, the human soul is a microcosm, 
which in a wav contains all things in itself. At the apex of 
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the mind ” there is a Divine “ spark ”, which is so closely 
akin to God that it is one with him, and not merely united 
to Him. This is what other scholastics and mystics called 
the residue and the Neo-Platonists the scintilla. Eckhart 
suggests this as the true Wesen of the soul, into which all 
its faculties may be transformed.'^^® Eckhart, however, 
is not clear in regard to his teaching about it. He calls 
it at first the “ ground of the soul ” and says it iS created 
and describes it as being only the medium by which God 
transforms us to Himself. But his later view is that 
it is uncreated, the immanence of the Being and the Nature 
of God Himself. The latter view was adopted by his 
successors, with or- without 'qualification. This spark, 
according to Eckhart, is the organ by which our person¬ 
ality holds communion with God and knows Him. It is 
with reference to it, as Dean Inge aptly reminds, that 
Eckhart uses the phrase which has so often been quoted 
to convict him (so unjustly and so groundlessly, one need 
hardly add) of blasphemous self-deification—‘‘the eye 
with which I see God is the same as that with which He 
sees me ”. The ‘‘ uncreated spark ” is really the same as 
the grace of God, which raises us into a Godhead. But, 
says Eckhart, ‘‘this grace is God Himself acting like a 
human faculty in the soul, and transforming it so that man 

11 S 8 jjjg Sutra AmionanavyapaiUSat and Sankara’s com- 
ment on it, II, 3. 43. According to Sankara, this Sutra propounds 
the theory that “ the soul must be considered a part of the Lord, 
just as a spark is a part of the fire Ramanuja likewise states 
that this “ Sutra declares that the soul is part of Brahman ” 
(II. 3. 42) and raising the objection later on in the Sutra Apichasmar- 
yate (II. 3. 44) that if the soul is a part of Brahman, all the imperfec¬ 
tions of the soul are Brahman’s also, he states that the next Sutra 
Prakdiddivatiu naivamparah (II. 3. 45) meets this objection. Com¬ 
menting on this Sutra^ Ramanuja remarks that “ the individual 
soul is a part of the highest Self; as the light issuing from a 
luminous thing such as fire or the sun is a part of that body ”, 
etc. The idea that the world is created from and by Brahman 
as the web from the spider and as sparks from the fire, is seen 
in Upanishadic texts. Brihad, Upa,, II. 1. 20; Sveta, Upa., VI. 10; 
Mdndu, Upa,y I. 1. 7 ; II. 1. 1* 
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himself becomes grace.” The exposition of the doctrine 
shows that Eckhart laid much stress on it. ” There is 
in the soul,” he says,“something which is above the 
soul. Divine, simple, a pure nothing ; rather nameless than 
named, rather unknown than known. Of this I am 
accustomed to speak in my discourses. Sometimes I have 
called it a power, sometimes an uncreated light, and 
sometimes a Divine spark. It is absolute and free from 
all names and all forms, just as God is free and absolute 
in Himself. It is higher than knowledge, higher than 
love, higher than grace. For in all these there is still 
distinction. In this power God doth blossom and flourish 
with all His Godhead, and the Spirit flourisheth in God. 
In this power the Father bringeth forth His only-begotten 
Son as essentially as in Himself; and in this light ariseth 
the Holy Ghost. This spark rejecteth all creatures and 
will have only God, simply as He is in himself. It rests 
satisfied neither with the Father, nor with the Son, nor 
with the Holy Ghost, nor with the three Persons, so far as 
each existeth in its particular attribute. It is satisfied 
only with the super-essential essence. It is determined 
to enter into the simple Ground, the Still Waste, the 
Unity—where no man dwelleth. Then in it is satisfied in 
the light; then it is one; it is one in itself, as this 
Ground is a simple stillness, and in itself immoveable; 
and yet by this immobility are all things moved. ” It is 
God that worketh in us both to will and to do His good 
pleasure; but our own nature and personality remain in¬ 
tact- It is plain that we could not see God unless our 
personality remained distinct from the personality of God. 
Complete fusion is as destructive of the personality of love 
and knowledge as complete separation. This is in fact 
the position of Sripati in his Bhashya in propounding 
the Dvaitadvaita system. 

Eckhart, as will be seen, distinguishes “the Godhead” 
from “ God ”. This finds its counterpart in well-known 

Dean Inge quotes this passage as perhaps “ the most 
instructive in this connection. 
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Upanishadic X.QxisVi^iQSadevasaumye,^'^^'^ Sarvamkhalvidam 
Brahma,^'^^'- etc. The “Brahman” or “Atman” could 
not be the object of worship, any more than “ the God¬ 
head” of Eckhart could be. Hence the evolution of a God 
who can be conceived of as the Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer,”*’® or as the Ruler, Governor and Control- 
ler,”**® much as Eckhart endeavours to evolve the Triune 
God from the Godhead. The Supreme Being thus 
conceived of in the Upanishads becomes the object of 
worship as he is endowed with divine qualities^*®* and 
the power of dispensing justice.^^®® How this led 
eventually to the worship of the Brahman in his Saguna 
form and the manner in which it was to be done is also 
seen in the Upanishads.^^^^ To Eckhart, personality was 
“ the eternal ground-form of all true being, and the 
notion of Person is the centre-point of his system”. He 
says that “ the word / am none can truly speak but God 
alone ”. The individual must try, as Dean Inge comment¬ 
ing on this sentence puts it, to become a person, as the 
Son of God is a Person. This is in keeping with 
Eckhart’s view that we could not see God unless our 
personality remained distinct from that of God, and that 
complete fusion would be destructive of love and knowledge 
as complete separation. This stress on personality is 
worthy of note from the point of view of the Upanishads. 
Eckhart in this belief comes nearest to the view of 
Ramanuja with whom fusion means the keeping distinct of 
personality, though in its elaborated form, Eckhart’s doctrine 
is more nearly in agreement with Sripati’s. The views 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Chch. upa.. III. 14. 1. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1 ; Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 

Brihad. upa., IV. 4. 22 ; III, 8. 9 ; III. 7. 3. 23. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

Katha. Upa., III. 9. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14; IV. 10. 5; III. 19. 1; VII. 2. 2; 
Katha Upa., I. 1-7 ; Chch. Upa., V. 3-10; Brihad. Upa., VI. 2. 9-16 ; 
Chch. Upa., IV. 10-15; VIII. 1-6; V. 11-18 ; III. 1-11; Brihad. 
Upa., II. 5 ; Pras. Upa., VI. 
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of both Ramanuja and Sripati are covered by the Brahma- 
Sutras and by the Upanishads which they sum up. There 
is hardly any need to set out at any length the evidence on 
this point here, and it ought therefore to suffice if it is said 
that the modes of meditation prescribed or referred to in the 
Upanishads refer to the maintenance of this distinctness of 
personality even while declaring spiritual unity“®^ between 
the devotee and the Divinity. Any other mode of meditation 
is discountenanced.”"® Eckhart’s insistence on Will being 
everything is likewise an echo of teachings of the Upanishads, 
On the doctrine that “ It is in the Father’s nature to 
beget the son and it is the son’s nature to be born”, 
Eckhart bases the teaching that between God and creature 
there comes about a relationship with mutual surrender 
which is equally essential to both, and that God can do as 
little without man, as man can do without Him. When 
man’s will becomes God’s will, all is well; but when God’s 
will becomes man’s will, that is perfect. In the first 
instance, man only subjugates himself, and in the second, 
God is born in him and the aim of creation is attained. 
Man, who surrenders his will, becomes by grace what God 
is by nature, and He is as near to us as the water which we 
drink. The doctrine of grace finds a prominent place in 
both Vaishnavism and Saivism and is reflected in the text of 
the Bhagavad-glta : Sarvadharman parityajyap^^'* a text, 
on which the whole of the prapatti doctrine has been 
built from very early days in India. The doctrine, as 
taught in the Bhagavad-glta,, is the most tolerant and 
catholic; it is absolutely free from the sectarianism that has 
marked its growth in Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 

Mr. Melamed and Spinoza. 

In one respect Mr. Melamed has been less than just to 
Spinoza. There is a note of derision in the phrases 

11" Katha Ufa., I. 6. 
ii«® Brihad. Ufa., I. 4. 10. 

11*® Bhagavad-gita, XVIII. 66. Also XVIII. 64 ; XVIII. 65 : 
XVIII. 56-57; IX. 29. 
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“ Consumptive Jew,” ” Epileptic Jew,” ” Sickly Jew,” 
“ Lonely Jew ”, ‘‘ Lonely Dutch Jew ” “ Lonely Jew of 

Amsterdam,” that we find interspersed through his volume. 
At one or two points, he comes very near blaming the Jew 
for his birth (see pp. 22, 23, 30, 31 and et passim). Yet he 
was the Jew of whom Matthew Arnold wrote: ” Spinoza led 
a life perhaps the most spotless to be found in the lives of 
philosophers ; he lived simply, studious, even-tempered, kind, 
declining honours, declining riches, declining notoriety. 
Therefore, he has been in a certain sphere edifying, and 
has inspired in many powerful minds an interested admira- 
ration such as no other philosopher has inspired since Plato. 
In my father’s house are many mansions, only, to reach any 
one of these mansions, there are needed the wings of a 
genuine sacred transport, of an immortal longing. These 
wings Spinoza had, and because he had them his own 
language about himself, about his aspirations, and course 
are true, his foot is in the vera vita, his eye on the beatific 
vision.” Of him, Renan declared at the dedication of a 
statue to him at the Hague, in 1882 : ” Woe to him who in 
passing should hurl an insult at this gentle and pensive 
head ! He would be punished, as all vulgar souls are punish, 
ed, by his very vulgarity, and by his incapacity to conceive 
what is divine. This man, from his granite pedestal, will 
point out to all men the way of blessedness which he found; 
and ages hence, the cultivated traveller, passing by this 
spot, will say in his heart: ‘ The truest vision ever had of 

God came, perhaps, here.’ ” Earlier than Renan, Heinrich 
Heine (1797-1856) had said that “ the only life with which 
that of Spinoza can be compared is the life of Jesus Christ.” 

Spinoza’s Indebtedness to Hindu Metaphysicians. 

We may now sum up and see how far Spinoza was 
indebted to Hindu metaphysicians for his views. Pythagoras 
and Plato owed much to the ancient Hindus. Hinduism in 
its Buddhistic form spread to the western world and being 
passive in form, it influenced effectively and lastingly west, 
ern philosophical notions. A number of sects, more or 
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less Buddhistic in character, came into being in Palestine 
and influenced Christianity. These sects adopted the funda¬ 
mental Upanishadic doctrines, which through them passed 
into Christianity, Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism were 
largely shaped by Buddhism and its source, the Ufa- 
nishads. Among the theories introduced by it into Christi¬ 
anity is the Logos idea, which helped to shape Christianity. 
Not only is there a close similarity between the lives of 
Buddha and Jesus, but also the main doctrines of Jesus 
recall to mind those of Buddha. These are more than mere 
coincidences. Christianity owes its doctrine of redemption 
to Buddhism. St. Paul carried westward the Logos idea, 
which had been already made familiar in the western world. 
He preached not Jesus but Christ, the Redeemer. His 
God was like Brahman, redemptive in character. His 
doctrine was a form of diluted Buddhism.^'^® His Kingdom 

The following comparison has been instituted between 
Buddhism and Spinozism :— 

(1) " What is wealth, honor or lust of senses ?” asks Spinoza 
and answers that they are all optic illusions. Only in salvation 
is their genuine happiness. Buddha said the same 2,300 years ago. 

(2) Buddha understood that the general law of causation does 
not explain or include all the phenomena of life. Like Spinoza, he, 
therefore, resorted to a theory of external and internal causation. 
We may fail to understand external causation, because our knowledge 
is limited and confined to the inter-relation of the phenomena. We 
are, however, absolutely certain that internal causation is in operation 
and that our will determines our acts. Will or Karma is the 
.source and kindling point of all our actions and is the only reality. 
“Everything that exists, exists by reason of Cupiditas,” says Spinoza. 

(3) Both Buddha and Spinoza agree about acosmism, while 
they disagree about causation* Buddha completely denies the phe¬ 
nomenal world. Spinoza causes it to be absorbed by the noumenal 
world. If the world is not reality, whether because it is flatly denied 
or is absorbed by another world, the problem of the prime mover 
and planner does not arise. 

(4) Buddha’s doctrine of causation, fundamental to his philo¬ 
sophy, is inter-woven with his theory of determinism, which assumes 
the form of fatalism. In its main features, it resembles that of 
Spinoza. Man is tied to pre-destined forces, from which there is, 
according to Spinoza, no escape. According to Buddha, however, 
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of God was only a western copy of the Buddhistic Nirvana. 
The mystery of Christ was the mystery of Brahman. 
Marcion, who introduced asceticism into Christianity, 
owed much to Hinduism. His disciples developed the 
Gnostic doctrines, and set the stage for Mani.^ Mani was 
frankly anti-Judaic and drew his ideas from Hinduism and 
Zoroastrianism. Simultaneously, the Neo-Platonists, headed 
by Ammonius, Sakkas and Plotinus, developed philosophical 


man has within himself the possibility of redemption. His four 
holy truths are an attempt to attain salvation by piercing the iron 
wall of the law of causation. The possibility of escape from a pre¬ 
destined life to Nirvana implies a theory of being which is less rigid 
and less immutable than that of Spinoza. Thus Buddha says, " the 
reality of things is to be found in the oscillations between being and 
non-being.” This is the content of existence. The world is be¬ 
cause it is, and it is not at the same time. For the simple the world 
is, and for the wise it is not. When it is, it is the source and origin 
of suffering. When it is not, it is redemption and salvation. The 
worlds of Buddha and Spinoza are prisons, but in the one there is 
a crack, and the other is hermetically sealed. According to Buddha, 
redemption is theoretically possible through Nirvatia. But, according 
to Spinoza, there is no such possibility as he denies implicitly any 
extra-mundane reality. 

(5) Buddha did not dogmatise about the soul. Life is imper¬ 
manent and doomed to destruction and consciousness is ever 
changing and is thus transitory. That which is transitory is evil 
and cannot be eternal or soul. Thus Buddha repudiated the con¬ 
ception of the individual ego and denied the reality of the pheno¬ 
menal world. Both the world and the individual ego are, according 
to him, in a state of flux. A transitory being, according to him, 
cannot say that it is permanent. So explicit is he on this point that 
Heraclitus, the Ephesian, is said by some to have borrowed his 
idea of the universe being in a constant state of flux from Buddha’s 
doctrine. According to Spinoza, when body perishes, the soul is 
necessarily dissolved. 

(6) In the Buddhistic as in the Spinozistic world-picture, 
morality is linked with usefulness. Ethics and morality are 
not based upon God or upon any other metaphysical princi¬ 
ple, but are inspired by the vision of the goal—Nirvana. Although 
no one commands or admonishes man to be good, yet he 
follows the path of righteousness. He will benefit by it and his life 
will be attended by joy. Buddha often described Nirvana as 
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doctrines which were largely Hindu in character. St. 
Augustine began as a Manichsean and his philosophy was a 
mixture of Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism, with traces of 
Aristotelianism and Stoicism. His God-idea is like the attri¬ 
buteless of Brahman. His doctrine of pre-destination is an 
exaggerated form of Buddhistic determinism applied to 
religious life. His God-idea was adopted by most of the 
mediseval philosophers. Man’s one goal is his return to 
—a reverberation of the old Buddhistic yearning for 
Nirv5na, itself the product of the Upanishadic doctrine 
which inculcated the union of the soul with Brahman. The 
central doctrine in Christian mysticism represents no more 
than this panting after union. The theories of self-surrender 
and grace are aspects of the same doctrine and these aspects 
were developed by St. Bernard and Mieister Eckhart in a 
manner highly suggestive of the Hindu teaching of muktt, 
which is deep down in the Upciitishucls% The very ideology of 
mediaeval Christian mystics is reminiscent of the Upant shads. 
Christian universalism of the mediaeval era which made life 
in Christ the leading theme, finds its basis in the Upanisha¬ 
dic doctrine which makes the Brahman the one Reality. 
Spinoza, who drew as much from the Rabbinical as from 
the Neo-Platonic sources and the teachings of Descartes, 
owed thus not a little to those who contributed to the 

a union with the cosmic principle Brahman; as such it is identical 
with Spinoza’s citnof Dei intelleciualts. Thus the main features of 
Spinoza’s system, with but few exceptions, can, in the opinion 
of Mr. Melamed, be traced to Buddha, and his background, the 
Upanishads. (Melamed, loc. cii., 256, 274.) 

Goethe thus describes the lesson he found in Spinoza : The 

whole of our education and experience bids us to renounce and 
resign : ‘ Pass wir enisagen sollhn: The problem of man’s life is to 
reconcile himself to this. One ready way is the superficial way of 
the many to proclaim that all things are vanity. But the path of 
wisdom, sought only by a few, is to cut short the pains of resigna¬ 
tion in detail by a resignation once for all ; to rest one s mind on 
that which is eternal, necessary, and uniform, and possess ideas 
which remain undisturbed by the Contemplation of a transitory 
world,” This was the secret of bpinoza to Gcethe, (See Pollock) 
loc. cil., 870.) 
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building of the teaching of the Neo-Platonists and Plato- 
nists and Pythagoreans even. The dissemination of the 
teachings of the Upanishads, whether directly through the 
Alexandrian propounders of Neo-Platonism, or the Gnostics 
or the still earlier schools represented by Plato and Pytha¬ 
goras or indirectly through the medium of Buddhism, which 
spread through the length and breadth of Asia and became 
particularly dominant in Asia Minor and Palestine, forms 
thus a not negligible foundation not only for mediaeval 
Christian philosophy but also for the philosophy of Spinoza. 
Except on this basis, neither the central idea of mediaeval 
Christian philosophy nor of the philosophy of Spinoza—the 
union of man with the order of the world, i.e., with God— 
can be traced back to its original source. 

Mr. Melamed’s Views Examined. 

Such in very brief is the line of argumentation suggested 
by Mr. Melamed. The grounds on which it is based may not 
be new. The presentation of his case is elaborate, though not 
always adequate ; in some parts, it suffers from a lack of first¬ 
hand knowledge of Hindu sources of philosophical learning. 
Though this be so, it must be acknowledged that Mr. 
Melamed has done well in drawing pointed attention to the 
fact that the foundations of Christian philosophy, if not belief, 
are not far removed from the doctrines so definitely con¬ 
ceived of in the and so scientifically synthetised 

in the Sutras of Badarayana. This, however, is not to say 
that agreement is possible in every view propounded by Mr. 
Melamed or in every suggestion thrown out by him in his 
highly recondite and vastly learned volume. His idea of 
“dead” or “static” Brahman, for instance, stresses an aspect 
which can at all be true only from one view-point of the 
teachings of the Upanishads. Even in that case, it is only 
theoretically so. His suggestion that a “ static ” Brahman of 
the Upanishads led to the conception of a “ static ” God in 
the hands of Spinoza, seems equally unsustainable. This 
latter statement does, in fact, serious injustice to Spinoza. 
Nature or God as conceived by Spinoza is all-comprehensive. 
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infinite or perfect, so that there is nothing outside of the 
cosmic system, nothing supernatural. Nature, moreover, 
according to him, is not static but dynamic, exercising all 
existing forms of energy. Each ultimate kind of energy 
is described an attribute of God.^^^^ Then, again, his 
criticism that a “ passive ” metaphysical idea which incul¬ 
cates “ passivity and eternal peace ” lends to the de-individu- 
alizing of man and ends in “ brutality and despotism”, cannot 
prove acceptable. Expanding his view-point, Mr. Melamed 
says that “ Spinoza’s theory of the State and Buddha’s in¬ 
difference to the brutality of the caste system support the 
implication that causation as the only reality extends the 
realms of brute nature to the realm of human history. In 
the worlds of Spinoza and Buddha, man, overawed by the 
eternal immutable law, vanishes from the picture. And 
with him disappear all that revolves about man—history, 
ethics, politics, jurisprudence, social service, and true 
philanthropy. All that remains is the ceaselessly revolving 
wheel of fate which stares at the puppet show called human 
life.” I IT 2 jf fi^jg ^ere really so, it would be truly appalling. 

Mr. Melamed’s statement that “ philosophical thought in 
India is either non-dualistic or purely monistic (pp. 21, 40),” is too 
.sweeping in character and betrays a lack of first-hand knowledge of 
Indian systems of philosophic thought which, it is but right to add, 
colours his whole study. He later qualifies his statement (see p. 253) 
by saying that “ Monism was not the only religious expression of 
ancient India ” and instances the Sankhya school of thought, which 
he describes as “ one of the most impoi*tant philosophical groups in 
India,” which “propounded the absolute dualism of mind and 
matter”. But his complaint is that “ even the adherents of this 
system regarded knowledge as only a means to salvation”. 

Elsewhere Mr. Melamed remarks that “like all true Eastern 
mystics, Spinoza was interested not in man, but in the forces of 
eternity,” p. 232. As to Buddha, he writes in the Introduction : 
“ Buddha, too, was not concerned with the lot of the lower castes” 
p. 13-14. These criticisms form the central parts of Mr. Melamed’s 
work. His description of the State as conceived of by Spinoza 
reminds one of Vico’s characterization of it as “ a city of hucksters”, 
becau.se of its alleged lack of the sense of duty. But this seems 
a piece of superficial criticism. 

63 p 
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But fortunately for us, it does not appear to be a correct 
reading of either Spinoza’s political theory or of the 
Hindu caste system or of caste in the Buddhistic or the Upani- 
shadicvievv. As Professor Watson points out, Spinoza holds 
that the State is the great means by which man is freed 
from “ the wretched and almost brutish existence ” which is 
spent by those “ who live in a state of barbarism without a 
political order of life It is true that the State cannot 
determine the whole life of man ; there are spheres and 
interests which lie beyond it; nevertheless there is much 
which only a State can do, and it is one of the most 
important means of human happiness. From what source 
then does society derive its powers or rights .i* “ The answer 
of Spinoza,” remarks Prof. Watson, ‘‘is that man has a 
natural right which is coextensive with his power over 
things. The power is by no means unlimited, because 
each individual being is only a part of a whole order or 
system which is constituted by the essential nature of God. 
The good of man is that which will contribute to his 
greatest welfare or happiness... .The only way to make a 
man better is to give him reasons for changing his opinion. 
The society which by its laws encourages industry, enter¬ 
prise, honesty and thrift, supplies to its citizens adequate 
reasons for regarding these qualities as for their good.... 
The end of the State is - • • - to make men free, that is, to 
induce them to live according to reason, and it can only 
do so by presenting and enforcing certain courses of 
conduct. The individual must obey the law or submit 
to the penalties imposed by the State. If every man fol¬ 
lowed reason, he would cease to speak of being under 
obligation to obey the law, and would speak only of liberty 
and happiness and the love of his fellows, which is identical 
with the love of God. A law is not properly a command, 
but a rule of conduct which a man prescribes to himself 
or to any other with a view to a certain end. But as the 
true end of life is recognized only by a very few, legislators 
have promised rewards to those who obey the law and 
threatened punishment to those who violate it. It is for 
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this reason that a law has come to be regarded as a 
command. Man is not naturally moral or social, but must 
fight his way towards sociability, and the State is the chief 
moral agency in this contest. In the state of nature men 
are one another’s enemies. But this is only the first state 
of man. Every one. desires to live in security and without 
fear ; and this end cannot possibly be attained as long as 
enmity, hatred, anger and guile rule in place of reason. 
Spinoza naturally rejects the view of Hobbes that in 
a state of nature there is “ war of all against all”. He 
holds to the view even in a state of nature, man is a social 
animal and but for his being social, life would have been im¬ 
possible. In his view, the government is not an alien force ; 
but the best friend that man has in the world. There is no 
antagonism between the individual’s interest and interests 
of the community : “ The staius civilis has its natural source 
in the desire to be free from some common fear and to 
remove the common causes of unhappiness. ” The end of 
the State, then, is not to restrain men by fear, and subject 
them to a foreign yoke, but to “deliver each man from 
fear, so that he may be able to live with the utmost possible 
security ; that is to say, that he may maintain in the best 
way his own natural right to exist and to act, without 
doing harm either to himself or to his neighbours.”"^* 
The State is indeed a necessity, but it is a necessity 
of thought. Spinoza’s theory of the State marks a 
distinct advance upon that of Hobbes, especially in its 
conception of the source of duties. The notion that men 
have rights apart from society is the foundation on which 
Hobbes’ theory of the Social Contract is built. Rights 
are thus divorced from duties and it is supposed that the 
only rights that they possess are those granted to them by 
positive enactment, except certain primitive rights, which 
survive under the new conditions. According to Spinoza, 
there can be no right which does not flow from the 


J. Watson, The State in Peace and War, 92-101. 
1114 ffraciatus Politicus, III. 6. 
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consciousness of a common interest on the part of mem¬ 
bers of a society. Such a right implies recognition by the 
common will. Spinoza’s theory of the State may not, it 
may be suggested, seem to be consistent with itself as 
is, indeed, pointed out with great force by Professor 
Watson.’”'"* But to say that it “extends the realms of 
brute nature to the realm of human history ’’ seems an 
imperfect generalization of uncertain validity. There is, 
however, reason for this misunderstanding on the part 
of Mr. Melamed. Spinoza carries out unflinchingly the 
fundamental principle of his ethical philosophy, that man’s 
highest good is the result of that conatus sese conservandi 
which is found in all forms of being. Anything like self- 
sacrifice or even , self-blame he rejects. Asceticism is for 
him nothing but a torva et tristis siiperstitio. The true end 
of all action is to secure the greatest self-satisfaction or 
individual happiness and in this attitude of pure affirmation, 
Spinoza finds the secret not only of the State but of the 
highest form of blessedness. From passion, the motive 
operative in man in his first mind, liberation is to be 
obtained by an enlightened self-interest that leads to identifi¬ 
cation with the common weal. It is entirely a question of 
the greater enlightenment which comes from the wider 
view of reason. When we bring our own life into con¬ 
nection with the life of society as a whole, we see the 
irrationality of the narrow view of passion and we seek 
our own good in the common good.’”” The fundamental 
mistake in Spinoza’s political philosophy as in his general 
philosophy, according to Professor Watson, is “to conceive 
the bare individual as having a nature apart from society, 
whereas there can be no distinctively moral action except 
in so far as the individual discharges a function in society 
which enables him to minister to the well-being of the 
whole community.”” Spinoza w'as debarred from taking 


J. Watson, loc. cit., 99-101. 
Ibid., 100-101. 

”” Ibid., 1101-02. 
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this view by his denial of all final causes. Holding that 
man like other beings is determined solely by material and 
efficient causes, “ he can properly speak neither of rights 
nor of duties, both of which imply relation to an end, 
namely, the good of society as a whole.” This does not 
prevent him from tacitly assuming that “human affairs are 
directed to an end as when he says that men seek to secure 
a higher form of civil society. He thinks that a clear 
understanding of the world will lead to an advance from a 
lower to a higher form of society; and in so doing he 
tacitly assumes that man is determined by the idea of social 
perfection and, not simply by the impulse to secure his own 
well-being. 

So far as to Mr. Melamed’s misconception of the true 
theory of State as evolved by Spinoza. Next, as to his 
criticism of the Hindu caste system, it is only necessary to 
say a few words here to indicate his radical misunderstanding 
of it. The Upanishads do not, for instance, support the 
position put forward by him. According to the Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanisftad'-'-''^ which describes the creation of the 
four castes and the law {DPiarma) in keeping with the specu¬ 
lations of the period, insists on the essential equality, if not 
oneness, of all castes, each being created as required for 
the good of society, the law being above all. The special 
glorification of the Law which the Brihadaranyaka Upa- 
nishad indulges in, shows that at the time it was composed, 
it was felt that in the eye of the Law all were equal and 
none could pretend to a higher status over another. In 
the Bhagavad-gtia, the exaltation of the Dharma is carried 
still further. The position taken in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad is emphasised, if not enlarged. The castes 
have not only their particular qualities but also their 
particular duties. And then we are told^^®° that the per¬ 
formance of one’s own duty—and duty is throughout 


Jbid., 102. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10-14. 
Bhagvad-gita, III. 35. 
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stressed in the Gita as nothing elsejs—though destitute 
of merit is better than the performance of another’s duty 
well discharged. Death in performing one’s own duty 
is preferable, the performance of the duties of others is 
dangerous. The theory of creation is referred to in two 
places in the Glta^'^^^ and these indicate the position of 
the Bhagavad-glta in regard to caste. In the first, Sri 
Krishna says:—“The four-fold division of castes was 
created by me according to the apportionment of qualities 
and duties.” In the second, he enumerates the respective 
duties of the four castes, and then says :—“(Every) man 
intent on his own respective duties obtains perfection. 
Listen, now, how one intent on one’s duty obtains perfection. 
Worshipping, by (the performance of) his own duty, 
him from whom all things proceed, a man obtains perfec¬ 
tion. One’s own duty, though defective, is better than 
another’s duty well performed. Performing the duty 
prescribed by nature one does not incur sin.” As Mr. 
K. T. Telang points out, in the Bhagavad-glta, the duties 
of the different castes do not overlap. In Chapter X, in 
which the best of everything is mentioned, the Brahmana 
is not declared to be the best of castes. On the other 
hand, the King is mentioned as the highest among men.^*®^ 
The Bhagavad-glta and Buddha agree first in their protests 
against the authority of the Vedas, and second in their 
conception of the true view of the differences of caste. 
The Gita shelves caste, while Buddha rejects it. The Gita 
does not totally root out caste; but it places it on a less 
untenable basis. In Telang’s view, the Gita is really the 
predecessor of the Buddhist attempt to do away with 
caste. 

Buddha’s attitude towards caste is well brought out 
by his definition of an outcaste, which is illustrated by the 
story of the Chandala who was re-born in the Brahman 
world. In the Stitta Nipata, in which the story is told, 
we read Not by birth does one become an out-caste ; 

Bhagavad-gtta, IV. 13; XVIII. 41. 

Ibid., X. 27. 
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not by birth does one become a Brahman ; by deeds one 
becomes an outcaste, and by deeds one becomes a Brahmana. 
Buddha himself is neither a Brahman, nor a king’s son, 
nor a Fessa (Vaisya), but a wandering mendicant.” The 
Sulia Nipata again asserts : “ Do not ask about descent, 

but ask about conduct; from wood, it is true, fire is born ; 
(likewise) a firm muni, although belonging to a low family, 
may become noble, when restrained (from sinning) by 
humility. One who has seen Buddha is appeased, even if 
he be of black colour. ” The Buddhist Sutras maintain 
that the truth proclaimed by Buddha is open to all. Accord¬ 
ing to the Vinaya texts, members of the four castes 
renounce their names and their lineage when they become 
Buddhist monks. 

The Jaina attitude is equally clear. In the Jaina 
Sutras, the story is told of the monk Harikesa Bala, born in 
the family of Svapakesa, the lowest of lowly castes, convert¬ 
ing a Brahmana. The self-same Sutras state that a 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, an Ugra or a Chchavi when entering 
the Order is not stuck up on account of its Gotra. Their 
reasoning is direct and simple. If there were only one 
Soul, these could not be of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 
and Sudras. This indifference to caste was adopted by 
the Saivas, according to whom, men of different castes 
may become Brahmanas. According to the Vedanta 
Sutras of Badarayana, difference of castes results from the 
soul’s connection with a body, though all souls are part of 
Brahman and equal.”*’’ 

The alleged ” indifference” of the “ brutality of caste ” 
seems thus not justified ; nor is it the alleged “ brutality ” 
due to his so-called “passive” philosophy. Caste has 
bound a whole sub-continent to orderliness and to law ; 
caste has helped the spread of culture ; and caste has meant 
social peace and domestic happiness. Politically it has been 
a great factor in building up a conglomeration of races into 
a single whole. Its so-called rigidity has been both its 


.1183 


See 7Vie Indian Caste System,^ 55-61. 
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merit and demerit. The accident of birth is stressed, but 
it cannot be said that this bred “ brutality” or cruelty—at 
any rate of the type that has made cruelty to the Negro in 
America a common thing and cruelty towards the Jew in 
modern Germany a great virtue. Racial differences have 
been stressed unduly in these two cases with the result 
that the so-called inequalities bred by the caste system—caste 
signifies difference rather than inequality—in India pale 
into insignificance. Whatever its defects, caste in India 
has helped to ” ensure an amazing continuity, in tradition 
and in the arts and crafts If it is, as has been 

suggested, a typical example of “introvert” disposition, then 
the credit for tolerance in religion, tolerance in social 
custom and habit, and tolerance in regarding differences 
as natural and even inevitable in some cases should go to 
the philosophy of the Upanishads and to the Buddhistic 
philosophy based on it, which made “looking inward ” a not 
negligible factor in their make-up. It is because that this 
“ looking inward ” has been lacking in Europe that, despite 
the spread of culture and the propagation of philosophical 
views, tolerance is still unrecognized in practice even in 
the domains of religion and politics. It is not Spinoza’s 
philosophy that is responsible for this defect in European 
character any more than caste can be held responsible for 
the inequalities we see in India, but despite Spinoza’s 
philosophy and despite the doctrine of equality preached 
in the Upanishadic philosophy that intolerance and in¬ 
equalities exist. In India at least, caste saved the abori¬ 
gines from destruction, while its absence in other parts of 
the world has only meant their disappearance with the 
approach of immigrant foreign races, as in America, 
Australia, New Zealand and Africa. 

Differing Saiva View-points. 

BMdddMda thus has not only a long and interesting 
history in India but has also been a favourite theory in the 
West as well. In India, the doctrine has been stressed 


C. G. Seligman in An Out line of Modern Knowledge, 464. 
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again and again by different writers, some of whose writings 
have not come down to us. Its earlier upholders are 
known only by implication in certain of the Brahma Sutras 
themselves or from other stray references to them or their 
theory in the works of the later Commentators. In Sripati’s 
view, it is the doctrine propounded by Badarayana in his 
Sutras that, according to him, is the final truth declared in 
the Upaniskads. The object of the Jignydsa suggested in 
I. 1. 1 is nothing more therefore than the declaration of 
this as the final teaching of the Upaniskads. As the special 
deity to which he is devoted is Siva, he throughout 
identifies the Absolute with that deity. As there are, 
however, differing Saiva view-points in regard to Upa- 
nishadic Philosophy, it is necessary to distinguish between 
them here. The first of these is the Saiva Visisktddvaita, 
represented by Srikantha; the second the Sivddvaita, re¬ 
presented by Appaya Dikshita; and Vlrasaiva Bhedd- 
bfiMdtmaka Uiseshddvaita, propounded by Sripati. Enough 
has been said about these three view-points but before we 
conclude it seems necessary to refer briefly to the manner 
in which the Absolute came to be identified with Siva 
and what view the later Upaniskads took of the doctrine of 
Bheddbhedd itself. 

Rudra the counterpart of Siva in the Rig-Veda. 

In the Rig-VMa^ Rudra represents Siva, who is not 
mentioned by that name in it. Rudra and Vishnu, though 
eclipsed to some extent by Indra, are still invoked in a 
manner which signifies their importance among the gods of 
the period. Rudra is celebrated in a lesser number of 
hymns than Vishnu, but that does not by any means indi¬ 
cate that he occupied a position less important than 
Vishnu. In one hymn (I. 8. 8) he is praised as “the wise, 
the most bountiful and mighty Rudra, who is (cherished) in 
our hearts”. A grateful hymn is sung in his honour to 
obtain gifts “to our cattle, our people, our cows, and our 
progeny”. He is spoken of as “the encourager of 
hymns, the protector of sacrifices, possessor of medicaments 
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that confer delight.” In another (I. 16, 9) he is spoken of 
as ” the mighty Rudra, with the braided hair (Kapardm), the 
destroyer of heroes ”, and the Vedic singers offer their 
praises to him ‘‘in order that health may be enjoyed by 
bipeds and quadrupeds and that all beings in this village 
may be (well) nourished and exempt from disease He is 
asked to grant happiness and ‘‘ freedom from disease and 
exemption from dangers He is praised as ‘‘ the 
accomplisher of sacrifices, the tortuous, the wise ”; he is 
asked to remove far from them ‘‘ his celestial wrath ”, for, 
they say, ‘‘ they earnestly solicit his favour”. They invoke 
him with reverence, as he “ who has excellent food, who 
is radiant, and has braided hair (Kapardm), who is 
brilliant and is to be ascertained (by sacred study), holding 
in his hands excellent medicaments ” and they pray to him 
to grant them ‘‘ health, defensive armour, and a (secure) 
dwelling”. They speak of him as ‘‘ the father of the 
Maruts ” and they pray: ‘‘ Injure not, Rudra, those 
amongst us who are old or young, who are capable of 
begetting, or who are begotten, nor a father, nor a mother, 
nor afflict our precious persons. ” Again, they pray: 

‘‘ Harm us not Rudra, in our sons or grandsons, or other 
male descendants, nor in our cattle, nor in our horses ; 
inflamed with anger, kill not our valiant men, for we, 
presenting clarified butter, perpetually invoke thee.” And 
they add ; ‘‘ Father of the Maruts^ bestow happiness* • • •; 
thy auspicious benignity is the cause of successive delight, 
therefore we especially solicit thy protection.” The 
double aspect of Siva—fierceness and benignity—is here 
significantly brought out. His universal supremacy is 
next expressed thus: ‘‘ Destroyer of heroes, may thus 
cow-killing or man-slaying (weapon) be far away and let 
the felicity granted by thee be ours; favour us ; speak, 
brilliant hero, in our behalf, and grant us—thou art mighty 
over the two (realms of heaven and earth)—prosperity.” 
The idea re-appears in another hymn (II. 4. 1), in which 
Rudra is spoken of as ‘‘ the chiefest of beings in glory ”, as 
‘‘ the wielder of the thunderbolt, ” ‘‘ the mightiest of the 
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mighty ” and is asked to “ waft ” the singers “ in safety 
over (the ocean) of sin ” and to “ repel all the assaults of 
iniquity He is later spoken of in even higher terms. 
“(Firm) with strong limbs, assuming many forms, fierce 
and tawny-coloured, he shines with brilliant golden orna¬ 
ments: vigour is inseparable from Rudra, the supreme 
ruler and lord of the world.’’ He is not to be provoked 
to wrath by imperfect adorations ; he is the invigorator of 
sons by his medicinal plants; he is a chief physician among 
physicians; he is to be pacified by praises; worshipped with 
invocations and oblations; is reverently invoked ; is soft- 
bellied ; of a tawny hue, and handsome chin; is the showerer 
of benefits; lord of the Maruts ; supplier of invigorating food; 
the healer and delighter (of all); the dispeller of the sins 
of the gods; the white-complexioned; the consumer 
(of sin); who is glorified in the illustrious name of Rudra; 
the bearer of arrows and a bow; the wearer of an adorable 
and omniform necklace; the preserver of all this vast uni¬ 
verse ; there is no one more powerful than he; his javelin 
should be avoided; he is the giver of much (wealth), the 
protector of the virtuous ; he is the cherisher of the world, 
the showerer (of benefits), omnicisent and divine (Rudra), 
etc. (II. 4. 1-15).^^*'’’ In another hymn, the universal charac¬ 
ter of Rudra is even more strikingly brought out. In it, he 
is spoken of as “ the divine Rudra, armed with the strong 
bow and fast-flying arrows, the bestower of food, the invincible, 
the conqueror, the creator, the wielder of sharp weapons’’ 
we are told “ he is known by his rule over those of terrestrial 
birth, by his sovereignty over those of celestial (origin)’’. 
His are a thousand medicaments (VII. 3. 13).“®’ 

The epithets “ tawny-coloured ” and “ white-complexioned ” 
both appear as descriptions of Rudra in the Rig-Veda (ll. 4. 5 and 
8 ). 

His sharp weapons are referred to again and again. See 
Rig-Veda, VIII. 4. 9, where he is referred to as holding his sharp 
weapons in his hand. 

As to Wilson, he sees little of the Rudra of the Fin^anas 
in the Rudra of the Rig-Veda, except his fierceness. As to his 
identification with Siva, Wilson holds that except kapardin no other 
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Identification of Rudra with Siva. 

There has been some discussion as to the identity of 
Rudra, the Vedic god. According to Sayana, there is hardly 
any doubt that he is to be understood as Siva. At any rate, 
the Hindu commentators so understood him. Sayana 
defines the name Rudra to mean ” he who makes to weep, who 
causes all to weep at the end of time ”, thus identifying him 
with the destroying principle, or Siva, Wilson suggests that 
” there is nothing in the hymn (I. 8. 8) to bear out such 
an identification”. On the contrary, he says, “ he appears 
as a beneficent deity presiding especially over medicinal 
plants”. Though this be so there, the Vedic singers show 
fully well that they are afraid of him; pray to him to remove 
them far from his celestial wrath and beg of him not to 
injure them or their cattle or horses. There is an open 
avowal of his destroying nature in the hymns quoted above, 
though there is an equally frank declaration as to his 
capacity to keep them free from disease. His fierceness 
and his benignity are both acknowledged and it is thus his 
identity with Siva is established. The reference to him as 
the holder of medicaments is also indicative of his identity 
with Siva. According to Sayana, Rudriya is Rudra sam- 
bandhi bheshajam —medicament in relation to or presided 
over by Rudra, conformably to the text Ya te Rudra Shiva 
tamih., Shiva Yishwah, bkesftaji Shiva, Rtidrasya bhesha- 
jiti ,—whatever are thy auspicious forms, O Rudra, they are 
all auspicious ; auspicious are medicaments, the medica¬ 
ments of Rudra. In I. 16. 9, Rudra is styled Kapardin, he 
with the braided hair. Kaparda indicates the jata of Siva, 
for which reason Sayana gives as its equivalent jatilaya. 
Even Wilson has to concede that “this looks very like a re¬ 
cognition of Siva in the person of Rudra”. Rudra is» in 
II. 4.1, spoken as the “white-complexioned”, shwitiche shwai^ 
tyam auchaie, he who goes to or obtains whiteness. This 

epithet applicable to Siva occurs in the Rig- Veda- On the other hand, 
Macclonell speaks of Rudra of the Rig-Veda as ‘‘ the earlier form of 
Siva”. (See Wilson, Rig-Veda, Introduction; Macdonell, Sa?iskrit 
Literature, 74). 
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refers to the white complexion of Siva, which evidently has 
its origin in this hymn. Later Western scholars—those 
who came after Wilson—assert that Rudra in the Rig-VMa, 
is the earlier form of Siva.“®* In the Rig-VMa, the term Siva 
(meaning auspicious) is only used as an adjective in the 
sense of bringing good fortune, being gracious. It has even 
been suggested that it is used (in the Rig-VHa) euphemisti¬ 
cally. There is no doubt that it is commonly so used in the 
later Vedas, and became his exclusive name in post-Vedic 
times. The transition is well marked in the period of the 
Yajtir-VMa. 

Siva in the Yajur-Veda. 

In the 16th chapter of the Vdjasaneyi Samhita of the 
Sukla Yajtir-Veda, god Rudra is spoken of by a large number 
of epithets which, later, are peculiar to Siva. To these, in 
the 39th chapter, are added Isdna (Ruler) and Mahddeva 
(Supreme God), which perhaps indicate the final conversion 
of Rudra into Siva. Evidently, in the special worship 
of Rudra, he was already reckoned the Great God and the 
Ruler of all. Accordingly, we would not be far wrong if 
we assumed that, in the period of the Sukla Yajur-Veda, 
the Rudra of the Rig-Veda, has become Siva, he being 
several times mentioned by the latter name as well as by 
other epithets peculiar to him, such as Sankara, Mahadeva, 
etc. 

Siva in the Brahmanas and the Atharva-Veda. 

In the first part of the Gopatha Brdhmana attached to 
the Atkarva-Veda, we find mention of Siva, which would 
seem to show that in post-Vedic times, if not already in the 
Brdhmana period (800-500 B.C.), Siva had become fully 
established in place of Rudra. Indeed, in the Atharva- 
Veda,^^^^ Rudra is elevated to a higher position. Many other 
names are given to him, though the bearer of these different 

Taittiriya Samhita, 4. 5. 1 ; Vdjasaneya Samhita, 16. The 
name Siva occurs at the end of the Satamdriya. 

Atharva-Veda, IV. 28. 1; VI. 93. 2 ; VII. 87. 1 ; IX. 7.7 ; 
X. 1. 3 ; XI. 2. 7 ; XI. 2. 4 ; XI. 2. 9 ; XI. 2. 10; XI. 2. 28 ; XI. 
6 . 9 ; XIII. 4. 4 ; XIII. 4. 28 ; XV. 6. 1-7. 
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names is addressed individually and as a separate God. 
Among the more prominent names are Bhava, Sarva, 
Bhutapati, Pasupati, Mahadeva, Ugra, l^ana, etc. A study 
of these names shows that the double character of Rudra— 
destructive and beneficent—is still maintained. In the 
Satapatha Brdhmmia and the Kausltaki Brdhmana, we see 
that the Atharva- Veda position is still undisturbed and the 
names given to Rudra continue the tradition of his creative 
and destructive characters.In the Grihya Sutras, however, 
the fearful side of Rudra is stressed {Asvaldyana Grihya 
Sutra, IV. 9; Pdraskara Grihya Sutra, III. 8; III. 15). 

In the Mahabharata. 

There are numerous references to Siva in the Makd- 
bhdrata. The duality of his nature is to be seen in this 
epic as well. He is commonly styled Mahadeva or the 
Great God and Devadeva, the God of Gods, in it. He is 
spoken of as the son of Brahma, sprung from his forehead, 
hence called LaldtaprabhavaP'-^^ His abode is the Himavat. 
He is also called Pasupati and is described as rejoicing in the 
company of Uma.“®‘ He has three eyes, hence called 
TrinetraP^^^ He has a blue neck, and is therefore called 
Nllakanihd}^^^, SrikanthcP^^'^ and SitikanthaP^^^' He has ten 
arms.“®^ He is clothed in skins, especially in tiger skins.^^**® 
His vehicle is the VrishabhaP^^^ His weapon is the fearful 

Atharva-Veda, VI. 1, 3-7 ; VI. 1. 9. 

Mahabharata, XII. 13705, 13723. According to another 
version, he sprang from Vishnu’s forehead. Ibid., III. 

Ibid., VI. 218 : XIII. 6339. 

Ibid., III. 11984, XII. 10357. How he got this third eye 
is detailed in Ibid., III. 6362. For another version of the story 
see Ibid., XII. 13205. 

Ibid., II. 1641; XIII. 843, 1154, 

Ibid., XII. 13705. 

Ibid., X. 253. 

Ibid., XIII. 1154, 

Ibid., II. 1643 ; X. 256. 

Ibid., II. 415. 
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Pdsupata, with which he killed the daityas in battle.^'®® His 
battle-axe is the Parasu.^ '^^ His bow is the Piimka 
hence he is styled Pitidkm.^-^^ His trident is called 
Trisula after which he is called the His wife 

is called Uma,‘"®® who is also called Parvati^^®’ and Gauri.'^®* 
Kubera is his friend.^*®® Thus, though he has many names 
and shapes, he is not infrequently made the foremost of all the 
divinities. Thus he is made out to be Brahma himself in 
certain places.’®^® He has a thousand names and forms, 
sahasrandma and bahurupa, all of which are classified under 
the terrible or the mild.^®^^ In the terrible form, he appears 
mostly as Rudra, his Rig-Vedic name as Hara he is 
spoken as the destroyer of the universe he is unborn 
he is the maker of the world he absorbs, at the destruction 
of the world, all things created he draws in the whole 
universe at the end of a yuga and swallows up all things 
everything owes its origin to him;^®^® he is the Mighty 
Ruler of the world and as such is called Isana, the Ruler ; 
Isvara, the Lord; Mahesvara, the Great Lord ; Visvesvara, 

Ibid., HI. 11985 ; VII. 2838 ; XIII. 851. 

Ibid., XIII. 864. 

Ibid., XIII. 849, 6396. 

Ibid., XIII. 567, 7090. 

'^®^ Ibid., XIII. 860. 

Ibid., III. 1642. 

Ibid., XII. 12169. 

Ibid., XII. 13220. 

Ibid., X. 258. 

Ibid., II. 417 : XII. 10362. 

Ibid., XIII. 7496, 880, 1144 ; XII. 10346 in all of which 
pa.ssages he is made the foremost of all ; in XIII. 1043, 590 and 704 
he is made out to be Brahma himself. 

Ibid., XIII. 7504—7510 ; see also VII, 9599. 

Ibid., II. 1642 ; X. 252 ; XII. 10375 ; XII. 10370. 

Ibid., XIII. 1146 ; X. 249 ; XIII. 7497 ; XII. 2791. 

Ibid., X. 253. 

Ibid., III. 1626. 

Ibid., IX. 2236. 

Ibid, XIII. 941-943. 

Ibid., VII. 9465. 
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Lord of all; Sthanu, the Immovable, He is also 

Kala as destroyer and as such creates all and sweeps away 
everything again and again.^-=^® He is the beginning of the 
world and the absorber of the world. As Siva and 
Sankara, he is the merciful Sarvabhuta sivah sivah, he, who 
is friendly towards all;^®®® Saumya vaktradhara, he who 
has a mild countenance Sarvabhutakite ratah, he who 
rejoices over the happiness of all beings.^^^^ Among the heroic 
deeds of Siva, the most prominent, perhaps, are the following: 
the receiving of the heavenly Ganga on his head the 
destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice reducing to ashes 
Kama;^®” the killing of Bhaga the overthrowing of the 
Asura Andhaka and the burning of the three fortresses, 
Tripura.'®®® Among his famous gifts are the following:— 
the grant of the spear Pasupata to Arjuna the gift of 
a sword to Aswathaman {Sauptika Parva, Chapter VII); the 
grant of eight boons to Krishna and eight more to Jambavati, 
Krishna’s wife; and the gifts to Upamanyu.^®®' These two 
latter are mentioned in the Anusasana Parva (Chapter XIV). 

Puranas about Siva and Vishnu. 

In the Mahabharata are also to be found a number of 
Puranas whose object is to favour the worship of Siva in 

Ibid., VII. 2876; VIII. 436 ; X. 252 ; XII. 4498 ; X. 252 ; 
V 3825 ; XII. 10292 ; III. 7042 ; VII. 9625 ; X. 252 ; XIII. 843. 

12®® Ibid., XIII. 7497, 1161, 1188, 942; XII. 5718, 1176 ; XIII. 

56. 

1®®® Ibid., XIII. 918 ; VI. 1278 ; XIII. 53. 

1®®® Ibid., VII. 9622 ; VIII. 436. 

1®®® Ibid., VIII. 869. 

^®®* Ibid., XII. 5739. 

1®®® Ibid., VI. 223 ; XIII. 1784 ; XIII. 1856. 

i®®« Ibid., X. 786 ; VII. 9545 ; XII. 10272 ; XIX. 12212 ; III. 
1627 ; X. 263 ; XIII. 6468. 

1®®’ Ibid., XI1. 6975-6980. 

i®®« Ibid., VII. 9638 ; XIII. 7475. 

®®®* Ibid., VII. 2876, 9462 ; XII. 10367 ; XIII. 908. 

®®®'’ Ibid., III. 14569; VII. 9565; XIII. 7482. 

Ibid., III. 11985 ; VII. 2838 ; XIII. 861. 
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some cases and of Vishnu, in others. This Epic also 
contains enumerations of the thousand names of Siva and 
of Vishnu. Among the Purdnas which favour the religion 
of Siva are the Skanda, the Siva, the Linga and the 
Bhavishya. The Mdrkandeya and the Padma Purdnas 
inculcate the belief that Brahma, Vishnu and Siva are only 
one being. This doctrine is found already prominently, 
mentioned in the Harivamsa. This tradition of a common 
origin is seen in the Vishnu Purdna as well, where Siva 
is the God who springs from the forehead of Brahma, who 
separates into male and female. The old Rig-Vedic idea of 
his being the parent of the Rudras, or Maruts, half of 
whom are gentle and brilliant, and the others ferocious and 
black, is also to be traced in this Purdna. 

Siva in the Svetasvatara Upanishad. 

In the Svetasvatara Upanishad, Siva has not yet 
become the name of Rudra, though its frequent use as an 
adjective in connection with the latter indicates that it is in 
course of becoming fixed as the proper name of the highest 
God. In this Upanishad, Rudra’s supremacy is fully main¬ 
tained, though the bhakti aspect is stressed in the most 
vigorous fashion.^^®^ Knowing Siva one is free—we are told 
—from all nooses {Sveta. Upa., 16). When there was 
nothing but darkness, Siva alone existed {Ibid., 18), This 
Upanishad, it is worthy of note, ends with a prayer of two 
verses addressed to Rudra to protect, of which one is 
taken from the Rig-Veda (I. 114. 8). The Supreme Brahman 
is often identified in this Upanishad with Rudra, Siva, 
Isana and Mahesvara. Uma is mentioned in the Kena Upa¬ 
nishad, but though she is not identified as the wife of 
Rudra, there is the suggestion in it that she had come 
to be so regarded before that Upanishad came into existence. 
In this, as in other Atharva-Veda Upanishads, the Saiva or 


SvetaSvatara Upa., 1-20. This Upanishad quotes verses from 
the Satarudriya, the Bhagavad-gita, and the Furushasukta. The names 
given to Rudra are : Tsana, Isa, Siva and Bhagavat. 
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Sakta aspect is stressed. In the Suryopaniskad, the earliest 
phase of the Sakta school is seen. In the Atharvasiras, 
Rudra becomes the Brahman, while the importance of the 
Bhasma (the sacred ash) is urged as the mode of salvation. 
In the Sarabhopamskad, the superiority of Rudra is indicat¬ 
ed by explaining how Rudra, incarnating himself as Sarabha, 
destroyed the Man-Lion incarnation of Vishnu. It con¬ 
cludes by identifying Siva with the Supreme Brahman. The 
Bhasmajabala Upanishad deals with Bhasma^ Rudrdksha, the 
worship of the linga, etc., all intended to indicate the great¬ 
ness of Siva. The Akshamdlika Upanishad extols the Japa- 
mala ; the Kdldgni-Rudrbpanishad speaks of the importance 
of the Bhasma (sacred ash); while the Rudrakshi/dbala refers 
to the greatness of Pasupati and the virtues attaching to the 
Rudrdksha, Bhasma etc. The Brihad Jdbd/a and Bhasma 
Jdbdlopanishad likewise deal with the sacred ash and the 
Rudrdksha. The Pdsupatabrahmopanishad makes Pasupati 
(Siva) the Supreme Brahman. Every phase of Vedantic 
thought is sought to be covered by this Upanishad. In the 
Paippaldddpanishady Brahma is represented as teaching 
Pippalada that Rudra is the Supreme Brahman. In the 
Atharva-Veda Upanishads. the identification of Rudra and 
the description of Siva as the Absolute is complete. 

Siva in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 

In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad^ this Rig-Veda con¬ 
ception still persists. The Rudras, the progeny of Rudra, 
are called the ten vital breaths {pranas) with the heart as the 
eleventh, which seems opposed to the description of Siva 
as the destroyer of life. The double conception of creator 
and destroyer seems maintained here. 

In the Bhagavad-Gita. 

In the Bhagavad-gltdy the supremacy of Siva as the ruler 
of the world is maintained.'®*" Referring to the Rudras, Sri 


347 . 


See K. T. Telang, Bhagavad-glta, in the S.B.E,, VIII. 219, 
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Krishna identifies himself with Sankara, which would seem 
to stress the aspect of beneficence associated with him.*^®"* 

Linga worship in the Rig-Veda. 

The worship of Siva is closely associated with the 
The earliest reference to the linga is to be found 
in the Rig-Veda, where the context shows that it refers to a 
kind of worship prevalent not among the Aryans, but among 
their enemies, whom one authority identifies with the 
Dasyus.*®®® The worship of the linga, it has been suggested, 
has been taken to correspond to the worship of the phallus, 
the emblem of the generative power in nature, especially in 
certain religious or solemn usages. Literally the term 
Imga means nothing more than a symbol, mark or 
sign. Secondarily, it has come to signify Siva worshipped in 
the form of a phallus. In one passage of the Rig-Veda, 
Indra is requested not to allow those whose god is Si^na to 
disturb the rites of the singers while in another, he is 
spoken of as having acquired the riches of a city after having 
killed those whose god is SUna.^^''^^ Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar thinks that as we find phallic worshippers being 
denounced by the Aryans in these passages, Aryans must 
be taken to have been averse to such worship. He suggests 
that there is “no trace of this characteristic {i.e., the 
worship of the linga or phallus) in the earlier literature, 
so far as we have examined it ", thereby meaning in the 
Rig-Veda. He also points out that this kind of worship 
should have been “ borrowed ” by the Aryans “ from the 


Bhagavad-fitd, X. 23. 

Siva has been identified with Avestic Saurva, see Zend- 
Avesta, Pahlavi Texts, S.B.E., 5,104. 

^®®® A. A. Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, 153. 

Big-Veda, VII. 21. 5. 

1238 Bjjandarkar does not quote the exact reference to the 
Rig-Veda for this statement. Professor A. A. Macdonell likewise 
refers to two passages in ihe Big-Veda, but does not set down the 
exact references. See Sanskrit Literature, 153, 
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barbarian tribes with whom the Aryans came in contact 
In his view, the learned classes did not adopt it “ all 
at once ” but only gradually.^^^® Much weight must naturally 
attach to this authoritative suggestion, especially as we find 
that Patanjali does not mention any emblem of Siva as being 
worshipped in his time but only an image {pratikriti)}'^^^ 
But apart from Siva worship being identified in Rig'VMic 
times with that of the linga or the generative principle in 
nature, there are at least three passages in the Rig- Veda 
which seem to refer to the possible identification of the 
male generative organ with the deity. Thus, in one passage, 
Vishnu is referred to in this manner : “I offer, Vishnu, 
the oblation placed before thee with the exclamation ‘ Vashat 
Shipivishta, with my offering,” etc.p"'*^ then in 
another, we have the following hymn addressed to Vishnu : 
‘‘What is to be proclaimed, Vishnu, of thee, when thou sayest, 

‘ I am Shipivishta ?’ Conceal not from us thy real form, 
although thou hast engaged under a different form in 
battle.’”-^^ In a third, the first of these hymns is thus 
repeated: ‘‘I offer, Vishnu, the oblation placed before 
thee with the exclamation, ‘ Vashat be pleased, Shipivishta, 
with my offering, ” etc.^^"*^ The allusion in the second of 
these texts, is to an incident in which Vishnu is said to 
have aided Vasishtha in battle, under an assumed name, and, 
when questioned, to have said, ” I am Shipivishta," —a word 
of ambiguous meaning. In the three contexts in which it 
occurs, it has been explained as ” penetrated, or clothed 
with rays of light, Rashmibhiravishta, the radiant, the 
splendid. ” In common use, however, it means a man 
naturally without prepuce, in which sense it may be here 


1238 yaishnavism-, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 114—115. 
Mahabhashyai on Panini V. 3. 99. Patanjali probably lived 
in the second half of the 2nd century B.C., and in any case not 
later than the beginning of the Christian era. 

Rig- Veda, VII. 6. 10 (7). 

Ibid., VII. 6. 11 (6). 

Ibid., VII. 6. 11 (7). 
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interpreted as implying comparison; in like manner as 
a man is so denuded, so is Vishnu, according to his own 
declaration, uncovered by radiance— Tejasa andchchhdditat. 
But this seems, as Wilson remarks,^"'*^ a refinement and it 
is jH'obably to be understood as usual. The Sabdakalpa- 
druma makes sepha mean purusha iihta, the male genera¬ 
tive organ.Modern opinion tends to the view that the 
worship of the Unga is fore-shadowed by W^xwx Shipivishta^ 
the Vedic deity Vishnu conceived as SkipivishiaP^*'^ Whether 
the evidence warrants our going so far as to affirm this as a 
fact may be doubted to some extent; but there can be 
no question that the idea of the worship of the generative 
principle in nature was not entirely absent in Vedic belief. 
There is ground for the belief, in fact, that the identification 
of a deity with such worship is also to be seen. But the 
manner in which it came to be fixed on Siva and how the 
Unga came to be identified with Siva, and how Vishnu, 
the Vedic deity, came to be dissociated from it, are problems 
.still awaiting consideration. 

Linga Worship in the Yajur-Veda and the 
Mahabharata. 

But since we do not see linga worship except 
in its incipient stages in the Rig- Veda and find it in an 
advanced state in the Sukla Va/nr-Veda, where it is part 


Wilson, Rig-Veda, on VII. 6. 11 (6) and VII. 6. 11 (7). 

Rajaradhakantadev : Sabdakalpadruma ; Sepha ; purusha 
^iSna (male generative organ). See Mahabharata, X. 7. 38 : 

Vikata kala lambdshta bruhaschchepanda pindakafy t 

Sepha site retah patuna nantaram iii ii 

Sisnab i Sukrapate sepha set he patati iti sephab « 

See also Taittiriya Brahmana, 3. 33. 

Idam prajapate retah sikta maghavat tatsarbbhavatte diva 
abruvan tnldam prajapate rltbdushaditi yadubruvan tnldam prajapatl 
retbdushaditi, etc. 

See Sir John Woodroffe, Shakti and Shakta (Third Edition, 
1929), note to Chapter IV, by Brij Lai Mukherji, 104. 
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of the Soma sacrifice/it might, perhaps, be inferred 
that Siva worship and the identification of such worship with 
the linga had become general by then/-'*® In the Maha- 
dharata, we find the worship of the linga referred to in 
many passages. This shows that the linga had, by the 
time of the Epic period, come to be recognized as the emblem 
of Siva. Upamanyu’s discourse with Krishna shows that this 
identification of Siva with the linga is complete. Upamanyu 
says that Siva and Uma are the real creators of animals, as 
these bear the marks of the two, and not the discus or the 
conch-shell or marks of any other god.^®^® This episode, in the 
opinion of Bhandarkar, fixes the adoption, in its final stage, 
of the linga as an object of worship by the higher classes. 

In the Post-Virasaiva Period. 

It is quite possible that with the general adoption of the 
linga^ the original idea associated with its worship underwent 
a change. In its latest phase, represented by the period of Vlra- 
saiva activity, both the development of the bhakti doctrine and 
the reaction induced by philosophic ideas, made the linga the 
great object round which a complete system of philosophical 
thought and ritualistic worship came to be evolved. Siva 
possesses in himself a sakti^ or power, consisting of the rudi¬ 
ments of the individual soul and the material world, and 
from this sakti develops the whole world. 


121 T .pjjg worship of the linga is held to be recognized in the 
Pravargya. See Salapata Brdkmana, S.B.E., Vol. 44. xlvii. 

1248 Mohenjo Daro remains in Sindh, in which the 

worship of Siva and the linga appears in their full-blown forms, should, 
from the point of view of the evidence afforded by them, be fixed in 
a period posterior to the Big-Veda, in which Siva (another form of 
Rudra) worship and linga worship are still in their early stages. The 
remains may be said to be post-Rig-Vedic and probably also post- 
Yajur-Vedic. The Yajur- Veda introduces us not only to a new geo¬ 
graphical era but also to a new epoch of religious and social life in 
India. 

1248 j^dhabharata, Anusdsanaparva (Chapter XIV). 
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Evolution of Philosophical Theories. 

It is this view that provides the groundwork, as it were, 
for the development of the opposing philosophical theories 
of Dvaita, Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaitadvaita schools 
of thought within the ambit of the Saiva fold. 

The Pasupata School. 

Historically, the Saiva Dvaita view was first propounded 
by the Pasupata school, which is mentioned in the MaM- 
bharata}^^^ It dates from about the second century B.C. 
and is referred to in lithic inscriptions and in literary writ¬ 
ings dating up to the thirteenth century A.D., text-books 
on the system being in use in the tenth century 
According to this system, the supreme and individual 
souls are distinct entities, and the Pradhana the constituent 
cause of the material world. In the delivered condition, 
the individual soul shakes off its ignorance and weakness 
and attains boundless knowledge and power of action. 

The Saiva Siddhanta School. 

The Saiva (or Saiva Siddhanta) school which represents 
the early Saiva system known^*®® is also dualistic but differs 
from the Pasupata school in holding that the individual soul 
in the delivered condition becomes Siva himself; i.e., attains 
perfect resemblance with God Siva, though he does not 
possess the power of creation. In the Pasupata system, the 
fruit of deliverance is proximity to God, while in the Saiva, 
it is resemblance to Siva, sdrupya as distinguished from 
samipya- 

Mahabharaia, Santiparva, Chapter 349, verse 64. According 
to Bhandarkar “ a certain historical person (Lakular or Nakula) 
was the founder of the main Saiva .system which was the same as 
that explained by Madhava as Nakulisa-Pasupata and that three 
other systems arose out of it in later times.” loc. cii., 121. 

Bhandarkar, loc. cit., 121, f.n. 2. 

The mantras on which the Saiva Siddhanta appears to be 
based are traced to the X. 43-47, Mahanara- 

yaniya Upanishad,!!■, the Vayavlya Samhita refers to it as the Siddhanta 
school. 
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The Spanda and the Pratyabhijna Schools. 

Connected with the Saiva school, but which diverged 
from it somewhat, are the two systems associated with the 
names of Vasugupta (ninth century A.D.) and Abhinava- 
gupta (tenth century A.D.) and known as the Spandasdstra 
and the Pratyabhijna, schools, together familiarly known as 
Kashmir Saivism. Both these schools hold that God is 
independent and creates merely by the force of his will all 
that comes into existence; neither a prompting cause like 
Karma, nor a material cause like the Pradhdna is required, 
according to them, for creation. Nor do they admit that 
God himself is the material cause ; much less do they allow 
that Maya generates appearances which are false. God 
makes the world appear in himself, as if it were distinct from 
himself, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror 
is by the images reflected in it. The individual soul is thus, 
according to this system, identical with the Supreme Soul. 
According to the Spandasastra school, this identity is not 
perceived by the individual soul on account of its impurity 
(mala). This impurity vanishes by means of intense con¬ 
templation as the result of which the Highest Being breaks 
in upon the mind of the devotee and absorbs all finite 
thought. When this condition becomes stabilized, the 
individual soul is free and becomes the Supreme Soul. 
According to the Pratyabhijnasastra, however, the percep¬ 
tion of the identity comes through recognition. The indivi¬ 
dual soul fails to recognize, in its present condition, its 
real nature, though in its capacity for knowledge and action, 
it partakes of the nature of God. When it is led to realize 
its nature by its preceptor, it recognizes God in Itself. 
These two schools thus actually postulate sameness as 
opposed to absolute non-duality as does the Advaita school. 

The Virasaiva School. 

The Virasaiva school, which is based on the older 
Saiva school and owes its origin to teachers (dchdryas) who 
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preceded Basava,^^®* takes a view somewhat different. 
Its technique of belief and metaphysical ideology show a 
course of development which is so entirely different from the 
older school that it should have required time to develop. 
Accordingly while the Acharyas developed a theory based 
on the ancient Saiva school, Basava, who followed them, 
probably a century or more later, popularised it and made 
it the religion of a large number of people inhabiting 
a vast extent of country. The philosophical idea under¬ 
lying it has been elaborated in different works. Sripati 
briefly describes it as Dvaitadvaitabhidhana viseshadvaita 
siddhanta, Dvaitddvaita which connotes a qualified form 
of Advaita. He also styles it, as we have seen, as 
BhedabhMatmaka viseshadvaita vlrasaim siddkdnta, the 
Virasaiva Siddhanta, which is a qualified form of Advaita 
which partakes of the character of B/teddbkeda. It will be 
seen, he calls it Dvaitddvaita and Bheddbheda and in both 
cases gives the alternative description that it is a variety 
of Advaita of the qualified type. It has been usual, until 
recently, to describe Virasaivism as Saiva visisktadvaita^ 
Visishtddvaita which makes Siva the Brahman or the Abso¬ 
lute. From the description given by Sripati, we have to 
reckon it as BheddbhMa or Dvaitddvaita, which is a quali¬ 
fied variety of Advaita. The former description has been 
largely popularised both by a misapprehension of the true 
character of Virasaivism and its theory and by a misattri- 
bution of the theory of Srikantha to Virasaivism. Bhandar- 
kar’s suggestion that Srikantha’s view “ appears to be 
identical with that of the Virasaivas” has also helped to 
increase the effect of the misattribution. Srikantha’s theory, 
as we have seen, is confessedly Saiva visishtddvaita, where¬ 
as Virasaivism, is admittedly something very different. 
Virasaivism as taught by the highest exponents of that 
faith, enunciates the attainment of Siva tattva —the one 


1253 Panchacharyas have been placed in the eleventh century 
A.D., though some of them at least must be considerably older, 
while Basava belongs to the twelfth century A.D. 
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highest Brahman characterized by Sal, Chit and Ananda ; it 
is called Slkala, because in it exist the Mahal and other 
principles and they eventually resolve in it; it is the 
support of the whole world, moveable and immoveable; it 
holds all the powers, all luminaries, all souls ; it is the 
resting place of all worlds and of all possessions ; and it is 
the highest place to be attained by those who seek the 
highest happiness ; and it is therefore styled the One only 
and absolute position— Sthala. The slhala, being the 
essence of Siva, is possessed of Sakli (innate power), which, 
by agitation, becomes divided into Lingasthala and 
Angaslkala. The former is Siva and is the worshipped ; and 
the latter is the individual soul, the worshipper. Similarly, 
sahlt divides itself into two parts by its own inherent power, 
one relating itself to Siva and called Kald, and the other 
to the individual soul and called Bhaklt, or devotion. 
Sakti leads to action and Bhakli to deliverance. Sakli, 
being with Siva Parabrahman becomes the object of worship 
and bhakli makes one a worshipper. Sakli exists in the 
linga, which is Siva himself and not a mere symbol of 
Him; and Bhakli exists in the Anga or the individual 
soul. Bhakli, as it leads away from action and from the 
world, helps the Anga to the attainment of sdmarasya with 
Siva. How this is brought about is laid down in many 
Virasaiva works of note, which also set down detailed 
descriptions of the conceptions underlying the ideas of 
Lingaslhala and Angaslhala. The Lingaslhala, being 
Siva Parabrahman himself, is divided into the triune 
Bhdvalinga, Prdnalmga and Ishlalinga. These represent 
Sal, Chil and Ananda— EyiistQncQ, Intelligence, and Bliss. 
The first is without any parts {kald) and is perceived by faith; 
it is not conditioned by space or time and is higher than 
the highest. The second is apprehended by the mind and 
is without parts {kald) ; while the third is possessed of 
parts and is visible to the, eye. The three lingas are res¬ 
pectively the highest principle, the subtle form and the gross 
form. They correspond to the soul, the life and the gross 
form. Characterized by use {prayoga), formulae {mantra). 
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and action {kriyS), they form what are called Kala^ Ndda 
and Bindu. Again, each of these three lingas — Bkdva, 
Prana and Ishta —is divided into two: the first into 
Mahdlinga and Frasddalinga, the second into Charalinga and 
Sivalinga, and the third into Gurulinga and Acltdralinga. 
Six different kinds of sakti operate on these six and pro¬ 
duce six different forms. These are : (i) Mahdlinga, which 
is formed when the Siva essence is operated on by the power 
of intelligence {chitsakti) ; its attributes are the absence of 
birth and death, freedom from taint, perfection, unity, 
subtleness, being higher than the highest, incorruptibility, 
unfathomableness, capability of being apprehended by faith 
and love and idealistic form [chaitanyarupa). (ii) Prasadalinga 
which is produced when the Siva essence is permeated 
with its highest power {Pardsakti) ; the principle called 
Saddkhya is produced; it is light, eternal, indivisible, 
imperceptible to the senses, apprehensible by reason, in¬ 
destructible, and the rudiment which developes. (iii) Chara¬ 
linga, which is produced when the Siva essence is oper¬ 
ated upon by its primeval power {Adisakti) ; it is infinite 
and pervades the internal and external worlds, which is full 
of light, is a Purusha (person), and is higher than Pradhdna 
or Prakriti, and is capable of being contemplated by the 
mind alone, (iv) Sivalinga, which is produced when the 
Siva essence is permeated by the will power [Icchdsakti ); 
it is a finite principle with a sense of egoism, possessed of 
knowledge and power, having a celestial refulgence, with 
one face, and serene, (v) Gurulinga, which is produced 
when the Siva essence is permeated with the knowledge 
{Jndnasakti) ; it possesses energy, presides over every 
system or science that instructs, is full of light, a boundless 
ocean of joy, and dwells in human intelligence, (vi) Achdra- 
linga, which is produced when the Siva essence is influenced 
by the power of action {Kriydsakti) ; in the shape of action 
it serves as the support, for the existence of all things ; it is 
conceivable by the mind, and leads to self-renunciation. 
In view of the position assigned to Sakti in this conception 
of the Absolute, Virasaivism has been sometimes called 
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Sakti visishtadvaiia, but such a description would seem to 
be not quite appropriate, for, the fundamental basis of true 
Visishtadvaiia is lacking in it. The basic idea underlying 
the Virasaiva conception is that the original entity becomes 
divided, by reason of its own Sakti, into God and the indi¬ 
vidual soul, while its six forms represent only six differ¬ 
ent ways of looking at it. The first is the Infinite by itself ; 
the second is the form in which it is conceived of as creating 
by its highest power ; the third, as distinct from the 
material world; the fourth, as in its bodily form, the body 
being celestial in character ; the fifth, as knowledge which 
it imparts to mankind ; and the sixth, as guide to the indi¬ 
vidual soul in its efforts at seeking absolution. It will be 
seen that the relationship stressed as between the Infinite 
and the individual soul is one of a personal character and the 
dvaita aspect of dependence of the individual soul on the 
Infinite is fundamental to the conception as also the essen¬ 
tial difference between the creator and the created. These 
aspects are even further stressed when we come to realize 
the extreme emphasis that is laid upon Bhakti as the path 
to salvation on the part of the individual soul. Bhakti, 
indeed, is described as natural to the individual soul; it is 
its characteristic. It is a tendency towards a leaning upon 
God, which is inherent in the individual soul. There are, 
according to the Virasaiva school, three stages in the pro¬ 
gress of the Bhakti towards God, and corresponding to 
these three stagesi there are three divisions in the Anga- 
sthala, the subject of the individual soul. These are 
Yoganga, Bhdgdnga and Tydgdnga —the means of attain¬ 
ing yoga or union with Siva; the means of enjoyment with 
Siva; and the means of self-surrender to Siva. Of each of 
these there are two kinds. Under the first, come 
A ikya and Sarana, A ikya consists in the partaking of the 
joys of Siva. This is familiarly called Samarasa Bhakti, 
in which the individual soul enjoys bliss together with God. 
In Parana Bhakti, the individual soul sees the Linga or 
God, in himself and in everything else. It is a condition of 
joy to the individual soul by itself. Under the second, 
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Bhoganga, come Pratm and Prasdda. Prana consists of self- 
renunciation and the concentration of the entire mind on the 
Linga. Prasdda is attained when the individual soul 
resigns completely all its enjoyment to the Linga and thus 
acquires serenity. Under the third, Tydgdnga, come 
Mahesvara and Bhakta. Mahesvara indicates firm belief in 
the existence of God and the unity of the Linga and the 
maintenance of rigid discipline which has Siva for its 
objective. Bhakta is one who turns away from this 
material world and makes to devotion his sole object of 
life. But in the reverse order, these six stages— Bhakta, 
Mahesa (or Mahesvara), Prasdda, Prdnalinga, Sarana 
and Aikya of life are called collectively Shatsthala, a name 
by which they are famous in VIrasaiva literature. They 
indicate in the order named the progress of the individual 
soul from a turning away from the material world through 
Bhakti, the first step, to Aikya or absolution, the last stage. 
This last stage is termed as Lingdnga sdmarasya, which indi¬ 
cates equality in blissful experience with Siva. This is the high¬ 
est stage aimed at and its attainment indicates salvation.^*®'* 
The attainment of this goal, however, does not involve either 
the perfect identity of the individual soul with the Supreme 
Being or the shuffling off of its separateness by the indivi¬ 
dual soul and thus becoming a simple soul unconscious of 
itself as is propounded by the Advaita school. Virasaivism 
thus holds that Siva Parabrahman, by his own sakti, divided 

Samarasya, literally means identity in essence. Cf. Paramam 
samyam upaiii. See Mand. Upa., III. 1. 3. Bhandarkar gives an 
account of Shafsthala in his work quoted above and says it is based 
on an abstract of Mayideva’s Anubhavasdra {l.c. 136, f.n. 1). The 
doctrine has received the very widest attention from Virasaiva writers, 
several important works being wholly devoted to its elucidation. 
Among these may be mentioned Prabhudeva's Skafsthafa Gnanacharitra 
Vacham Tika, also called Shafsthala Viveka, which is Mahalingadeva’s 
commentary on Prabhudeva’s work; Ekottarasthala by the same 
author; Jakkanarya’s Nurondu-sthala \ Mayideva’s Shafsthala Gadya, 
etc. Mayideva wrote about 1430 A.D. and has been famous in later 
Virasaiva literature as Shafsthala Brahmavddi. (For further informa¬ 
tion, see Mysore Gasetteer, new edition, Vol. I, 328-331.) 
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himself into Ltnga and Ang^a, Supreme Being and individual 
soul, and by the influence of other kinds of sakti, became 
the creator of the world. His sakii is real; and the rudi¬ 
ment of creation is in his sakH. It thus differs from 
Visishtadvaita, which, according to Ramanuja, holds that 
there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the material 
world characterising the Supreme Being which afterwards 
developes. Srikantha, who calls himself a Siva Visishta- 
dvaitin, and who was not a Virasaiva by faith, approxi¬ 
mates to the Virasaiva philosophical position, though his 
view is not identical with it. Thus, he suggests that Siva 
with his sakti is the material cause of the world ; then, 
again, he holds that the individual soul in mukti is similar 
to the Supreme Soul, i.e.y becomes possessed of its attributes; 
and finally, he agrees that in blissful experience, the 
individual and Supreme souls are equal.These similari¬ 
ties in view as between Srikantha and Virasaivism are not 
to be wondered at when we remember that about the time he 
wrote— circa 1250 A.D—Virasaivism had reached the zenith 
of its power and popularity. To concede that Srikantha’s 
approximate to the Virasaiva philoso¬ 

phical position is not, however, equivalent to admitting that 
he was a Virasaiva (or Lingayat) by faith or belief. Much 
less was Appayya Dikshit, who propounded the Siva- 
dvaita view, a Virasaiva by faith or belief as has been suggest- 
ed.i2S8 Thus a rapid review of the different philosophical 


Srikantha, Brakma-Sutras, II, 2. 38 ; IV. 4. 3 ; IV. 4. 2. 

See Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, at page 481, 
where he says ;—“ Srikantha SivachSrya, who wrote a Saivabhashya 
(Ed., Pandit VI and VII) on the Brahma-Sutras, belonged to the 
Virasaiva or Lingayat School of Southern India in which Bhakti is 
specially inculcated and Appayya Dikshita, the polymath of the 
16th century, was of the same persuasion.” It is needless to state 
that Srikantha was professedly the inculcator of the Sivavisishta- 
dvaita and not the Virasaiva school. As for Appayya, he was the 
chief exponent in his time of the Sivadvaita school. In modern 
parlance, Srikantha and Appayya would be classed as Smarthas 
who, philosophically, taught the Sivavisishtadvaita and Sivadvaita 
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schools which have grown round the name of Siva shows 
that they have, during the course of ages, developed varying 
points of view. While the earlier schools, including the 
Pasupata and the earlier Saiva, were dvaitic in character, the 
later schools represented by the great names of Srikantha, 
Sripati, and Appayya Dikshita developed theories which 
have been described as Sivavisishtddvaita, Bheddbheddtmaka 
Viseshddvaita and Sivddvaita. 

Influence of Bhedabheda on the Later 
Upanishads. 

In certain of the later Upanishads the tendency to 
stress the abheda aspect in BhMdbheda is seen. Thus, in 
the Tejobindu Upanishad, we have the following character¬ 
ization which is well worth noting from the point of view 
suggested:— 

Ajakukshau jaganndstihydtmakukshau jagannahi \ 
Sarvathd blieda kalanam dvaiiadvaitam navidyaie ll 
Maya kdryamidam bhedamastiched brahmabhdvanam i 
Dlhb 'ham. iti dukkham eked brahmdhamiti nischayah I) 
The suggestion is that the jagat cannot be born in one who 
has no birth. In the womb of the formless dima, there can 
be no world that is evident. Therefore, in dvaitddvaita, the 
idea of bheda is a misnomer, a fault or defect {Bkedakalanam). 
Bheda, it is added, is an invention through mdya. That can 
be true if the form of Brahman (^Brahmabhdvana) is true. 
If the undergoing of misery by the body is a fact, then, “ I 
am Brahman ” is also a fact. If there is bondage in the 


views, while Sripati was a Virasaiva who taught the Sivddvaitddvaita 
view. The statement of Keith may be traced back to Sir Rama- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar who, writing in 1913, said : “ Srikantha’s 
view appears to be identical with that of the Virasaivas.’^ This, as 
we have seen above, is only correct in a limited sense. 

The word “ later ” is used here in a relative sense. The 
remark of Professor Max Muller that “ any attempt to fix their rela¬ 
tive age the age of the different Upanishads) seems. .. .for the 

present almost hopeless'' seems still to hold the ground. Intro¬ 
duction to the Upanishads^ Ixix. 
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heart, then only could Brahmachakra cut it. If it is 
doubted, then the truth of Brahman can be immediately 
made to manifest itself. 

The element of reality in BhMabheda is stressed, 
though as might be expected in a qualified way, in the 
Varahbpanishad (11-12):— 

Subkechchaadi irayam bhumi bheddbheda yutam smrutam l 
Yathdvadveda buddhedam jagad jdgrati drishyate II 
Advaite sthairyamdydie dvaitecha praiamam gate i 
Pasyanti svapnavallbkam turya bhumi suybgatah. ll 
Here, we see emphasised the view that the three-fold 
desires bring to experience the Bkeda, the AbhedazxiA 
Bheddbheda conditions in this world; the world appears in 
the wide-awake state as if it is real; no sooner does the 
mind fix itself in immovable advaita, the dvaita aspect 
gradually fades off, just as the dtman in the dream states 
becomes one with the Brahman. 

In the Brahmavidyopanishad, we have a different note 
struck. The doctrine of Dvaitddvaita is there held to be 
acceptable. Thus, we have the following declaration :— 

Pragndib'ham Prahdntb'ham PrakdSah Paramebvarah \ 

Ekadhd chiniyamdnb'ham dvaitddvaita vilakshaimh ii 
“I am Pragti&ta personified, Prabdnta personified and 
ParameSvara personified. I am capable of meditating on 
everything simultaneously. I am both Dvaita and Advaita 
in indescribable fashion.” 

The Mahbpanishad refers to Bheddbheda both impli¬ 
citly and explicitly. In one place (VI. 62), we have the 
following:— 

Dvaitddvaita samudbhutairjagannirmdna lllayd i 

Paramdtmamayi saktiradvaitaiva vijrumbhate ll 
Here we have the declaration that jagan nirmdtta l%la is 
the result of (the principle of) Dvaitddvaita ; this makes it 
appear or rather produces the impression —as if Paramdtma 
and his sakti were different from each other. Paramatma and 
his sakti, appearing as two different things, become the cause 
of the sport of creation. 
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In the Annapurmpanishad (V. 76-77), we have an 
echo of the same doctrinal declaration of one appearing 
to be two, though the stress is manifestly on the advaita 
aspect. Thus, we have the declaration:— 

Ekdk sambhidyate bhrantya mayayd na svarupataly I 
Tasmddadvaita evdsti na prapanchd na samsrutih, || 

We have here the suggestion that ignorance makes us think 
that one appears to split into two through the agency of mdya, 
though it does not in reality; therefore, advaita alone 
prevails ; there is neither the world nor existence (to talk 
of). Just as dkdsa is spoken of as ghatdkdsa and mahdkdsa, 
similarly through ignorance Isvara is spoken of as Jiva and 
Isvara Us being two different entities). 

In the Fdsupatabrahmopanishad^ we have, as might be 
expected, a firmer adherence to the Dvaitddvaita view. First, 
we have the declaration {Pdsupatabmhmdpanishad, 25);— 
Natat pasyati chidrupam Brahmavasiveva pasyati i 
Dharmadhaytnitva vdrtdcha bhedd satiki bhidyate II 
Here, we have it stated that the bhinnarupa of chidrupa is 
not seen by him; but he sees only the Brahmavastu ; the 
expressions Dharma and Dharmi^ even though they surely 
indicate the existence of bheda, become destroyed of their 
meaning. Then, we have the following statement 
{Ibid,, 26) 

Bkeddbhedastatkd bhMdbkedah sdkshdt pardtmandh \ 
Ndsti svdtmdtirekena svayamevdsti sarvadd II 
Here, we are told that Bheda, A bheda and Bheddbheda are 
the visible forms of the Paramatma; they do not excel in 
their different eminences ; they always exist of their own 
accord. Then, we have this other declaration {Ibid., 27): — 
Brahmaiva vidyate sdkshdd vastutd vastutd apicha i 
Tathaiva Brahmavigndin kirn grihnaii jahdti kim ll 
We are here told that visibly and otherwise the Brahman 
form only is perceivable to the eye; if this be so, which of 
these {Bheda, A bheda or Bheddbheda) could a Brahma- 
gndni accept or reject. The obvious answer to this 
query is that he can neither abandon the one nor accept 
the others. 
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The influence of the Bhedabheda theory in later Vedan- 
tic thought is thus seen to be not negligible. It is worthy 
of note that the theory has never been a spent force but has 
again and again been enunciated in a manner which has 
borne testimony to its vitality. 

Here, we may conclude. Sripati’s point of view is one 
that has the merit of correlating popular belief with philo¬ 
sophic texts, and philosophic texts with a conception of the 
Truth which has had a wide vogue. Sripati finds a basis 
for the Virasaiva faith that has not only Vedic and Upani- 
shadic sanction in its favour, but also the authority of com¬ 
mentators more ancient than himself. He was not a mere 
systematiser of thought, but one who made faith accord 
with reason. His view is one that has found an echo in the 
West as well, and it is one too that can stand the test of a 
further examination at the hands of philosophic thinkers of 
the future, in the East and the West. 
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A Comparative Table showing how the four principal Bhashyakaras formed the Adhikaranas 

and clubbed the Sutras as required by them. 


Adhyaya I, Pada 1 


According to Sri Sankara Bhashya 
Sutras Adhikaranas i—n 


1 

2 

3 

4 

s-ii 

12--19 

20-21 

22 

23 

24-27 

28-31 


Jignasadhikaranam 

J anmady adhikaranam 

^astrayonitvadhikaranam 

Samanvayad hikaranam 

Ikshatyadhikaranam 

Anandamayadhikaranam 

Antaradhikaranam 

Akaiadhikaranam 

Pranadhikaranam 

Jy otischaranadhikaran am 

Pratardanadhlkaranam 


According to Sri Ramanuja Bhashya 
Sutras Adhikaranas i—ii 

1 Jignasadhikaranam 

2 J^anmadyadhikaranam 

3 Sastrayonitvadhikaranam 

4 J3amanvayadhikaranam 
5” 12 IDkshatyadhikaranam 
13-20 Anandamayadhikaranam 
21-22 Antaradhikaranam 

23 Aka§adhikaranam 

24 Pranadhikaranam 
25-2S Jyotiradhikaranam 
29-32 Indrapranadhikaranam 


According to Sri Madhva Bhashya According to Srikara Bhashya 
Sutras Adhikaranas i—12 Sutras 


1 Jignasadhikaranam i 

2 Janmadhikaranam 2 

3 Sastrayonitvadhikaranam 3 

4 Samanvayad hikaranam 4 

.5—11 I^kshatyadhikaranam 5-12 

12-19 Anandamayadhikaranam i3-2o 

20-21 Antastatvadhikaranain 21-22 

22 Aka^adhikaxanam 23-24 

23 Pranadhikaranam 25-28 

24 Jyotiradhikaranam 29-31 

25-27 Chchandobhidhanadhikaranam 32 
28-31 Padantyapranadhikaranam * 


Adhikaranas i—ii 

Jignasadhikaranam 
J anmadyadhikaranam 
Sastrayonitvadhikaranam 
Samanvayadhikaranam 
Bcshaty ad hikaranam 
Anandamayadhikaranam 
Antaradhikaranam 
Aka^adhikaranam 
Jy 5tira dhikaranam 
Pranadhikaranam 
Bahyapranalingadhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas 1 —7 


Sutras 


Adhyaya I, Pada 2 

Adhikaranas i—6 Sutras Adhikaranas 1—7 


1-8 Sarvatoaprasiddhyadhikaranam 1-8 Sarvatraprasiddhyadhikaranam 1-8 Sarvagatatvadhikaranam 
9-10 Atoadhika,^^ 9-12 Attradhik^am ' 9.10 Attritvadhikaranam ‘ 

ti-i3 Guhapravishtadhikaranam 13-18 Antaradhikaranam ,,-12 Gohadhikaranaiii 

13-17 Antaradhikaranam 19-21 Antaryamyadhikaranam 13-17 Antaradhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—7 

1-8 Sarvatraprasiddhyadhikaranam 
9-10 Attritvadhikaranam 
11-12 Guhadhikaranam 



Adhyaya I, Pada 2— {Contd.) 

According to Sri Sankara Bhashya According to Sri Ramanuja Bhashya According to Sri Madhva Bhashya 
Sutras Sutras Sutras * 


18-20 Antaryamyadhikaranam 

21-23 Adri^yatvadhikaranam 
24-32 Vai§vanaradhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—13 


Sutras 

1-7 Dyubhvadyadhikaranam 1-6 

8-9 Bhumadhikaranam 7'8 

10-12 Aksharadhikaranam 9-11 

13 Ikshatikarmadhikaranam 12 

14-21 Daharadhikaranam 13-22 

22-23 Anukrityadhikaranam 23“24 

24-25 Pramitadhikaranam 25-29 

26-33 Devatadhikaranam 30’32 

34-38 Apa^udradhikaranara 33’39 

39 K^panadhikaranam 4o-4i 

40 Jytoiradhikaranam 42*44 

41 Artliantaratvadivyapade§adhi- 

karanam 

42-43 Sushuptyadhikaranam 


Sutras Sutras 

22-24 Adrisyatvadigunakadhi- 18-20 Antaryamyadhikaranam 

’ karanam 21-23 Adri§yatvadhikaranam 

25-33 VaiSvanaradhikaranam 24-32 Vaisvanaradhikaranam 

I. Pada 3 

Sutras Adhikaranas 1-14 
1-7 Dyubhvadyadhikaranam 


Adhyaya 

Adlukaranas i—ii 


Dyubhvadyadhikaranam 

Bhumadhikaranam 

Aksharadhikaranam 

Ikshatikarmadhikaranam 

Daharadhikaranam 

Pramitadhikaranam 

Devatadhikaranam 

Madh vadhikaran am 

Apasudradhikaranam 

P ramitadhikar anam 

Arthantaratvadhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—8 
1-7 Anumanikadhikaranam 
8-10 Chamasadhikaranam 
11-13 Sankhyopasangrahadhikaranam 
14-15 Karanatvadhikaranam 
16-18 Balakyadhikaranam 
19-22 Vakyanvayadhikaranam 
23-27 Prakrityadhikaranam 

28 Sarvavyakhyanadhikaranam 


Adhyaya 

Sutras Adhikaranas i—8 
1-7 Anumanikadhikaranam 
8-10 Chamasadhikaranam 
11-13 Sankhyopasangrahadhikara- 
14-15 Karanatvadhikaranam [nam 
16-18 Jagadvachitvadhikaranam 
19-22 Vakyanvayadhikaranam 
23-28 Prakrityadhikaranam 

29 Sarvavyakhyanadhikaranam 


According to ^rikara Bhashya 
Sutras 

18-20 Antaryamyadhikaranam 
21-23 Adri^yatvadhikaranam 
24-32 Vaisvanaradhikaranam 


00 

Ci 

00 


8-9 Bhumadhikaranam 
10-12 Aksharadhikaranam 
13 Sadadhikaranam 
14-21 Daharadhikaranam 
22-23 Anukrityadhikaranam 
24-25 Vamanadhikaranam 
26-33 Devatadhikaranam 
34-38 Apaiudradhikaranam 

39 Kampanadhikaranam 

40 Jydtiadhikaranam 

41 Aka^adhikaranam 

42 Sushuptyadhikaranam 

43 Brahmanadhikaranam 

I, Pada 4 

Sutras Adhikaranas i—7 
1-9 Anumanadhikaranam 
lo-ii Jyotinipakramadhikaranam 
12-14 Nasankhy5pasangrahadhikara- 
15 Aka^dhikaranam [nam 
16-23 Samakarshadhikaranam 
24-27 Prakrityadhikaranam [nam 
28 Etenasarvevyakhyatadhikara- 


Sutras Adhikaranas 1—13 
1-7 Dyubhvadyadhikaranam 
8-9 Bhumadhikaranam 
10-12 Aksharadhikaranam 

13 Ikshatikarmadhikaranam 
14-21 Daharadhikaranam 

22-23 Anukrityadhikaranam 
24-25 Pramitadhikaranam 
26-33 Devatadhikaranam 
34-38 Apasudradhikaranam 

39 Kampanadhikaranam 

40 Jyotiradhikaran am [karanam 

41 A rthantaratvadivyapade^adhl- 
42-43 Sushuptyadhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—8 
1-7 Anumanikadhikaranam 
8-10 Chamasadhikaranam 
11 -13 Sankhyopasangrahadhikaranam 
14-15 Karanatvadhikaranam 
16-18 Balakyadhikaranam 
19-22 Vakyanvayadhikaranam 

23-27 Prakrityadhikaranam 

28 Sarvavyakhy^adhikaranam 
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Adhyaya II, Pada 1 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—13 


1-2 Smrityadhikaranam i'2 

3 Y 5 gapratyu.ktyadhikaraTiam 3 

4-11 Navilakshanatvadhikaranam 4-12 

12 Sishtaparigrahadhikaranam 13 

13 Bhoktrapatyadhikaranam 14 

14*20 Arambbanadhikaranam i 5"20 

21*23 Itaravyapade^dhikaranam 21-23 

24-25 Upasamharadarsanadhikaranam 24-25 
26-29 Kritsnaprasaktyadhikaranam 

30-31 Sarvopetadhikaranam 26-31 

32-33 Prayojanavatvadhikaranam 32-34 

34-36 Vaishamyan^rghrinyadhi- 

karanam 

37 Sarvadharmdpapatyadhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—10 

Smrityadhikaranam 
Y ogapratyuktyadhikaranam 
Vilakshanatvadhikaranam 
S ishtaparigrahadhikaranam 
Bhoktrapatyadhikaranam 
Arambhanadhikaranam 
Itaravyapadeiadhikaranam 
U pasamharadarsanadhi- 

karanam 

Kritsnaprasaktyadhikaranam 
Pray o Janavat vadhikaran am 


Sutras Adhikaranas i —ii Sutras Adhikaranas i—ii 

1-3 Smrityadhikaranam 1-2 SmrityanavakaSadhikaranam 

4-5 Navilakshanatvadhikaranam 3 Yogapratyuktyadhikaranam 

6-7 Abhimanyadhikaranam 4-11 Navilakshanatvadhikaranam 

8-13 Asadadhikaranam 12 Sishtaparigrahadhikaranam 

14 Bh 5 ktradhikaranam 13 Bhoktrapatyadhikaranam 

15-21 Arambhanadhikaranam 14-20 Arambhanadhikaranam 

22-27 Itaravyapadeiadhikaranam 21-23 Itaravyapade^adhikaranam 
28-32 Snitestulabdamulatvadhikara- 24-25 Upasamharadar^anadhikarana- 
33*34 NaprayOjanadhikaranam [nam 26-33 Kritsnaprasaktyadhikaranam 
35'37 Vaishamyanairghrinyadhikara- 34-35 Vaishamyanairghrinyadhikara- 
38 Sarvadharmopapatyadhikara- 36 Sarvadharmopapatyadhikara- 


Adhyaya II, Pada 2 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—8 Sutras Adhikaranas i—8 Sutras Adhikaranas i—12 Sutras Adhikaranas i—9 


I-10 Rachananupapatyadhikaranam 1-9 Rachananupapatyadhikaranara 1-4 Rachananupapatyadhikaranam 
n Mahaddirghadhikaranam 10-16 Mahaddlrghadhikaranam 5 Anyatrabhavadhikaranam 

12-17 Paramanujagadakaranatvadhi. 17-26 Samud%adhikaranam 6 Abhynpagamadhikaranam 

18-27 Samudayadhikaranam 27-29 Upalabdhyadhikaranara 7-8 Parushaimadhikaranara 

28-32 Nabhavadhikaranam 30 Sarvathanupapatyadhikaranam 9-10 Anyathanumityadhikaranam 

33-36 Ekasminnasambhavadhi. 31-34 Ekasminnasambhavadhi. 11-17 Vaiseshikadhikaranam 

37-41 Patyadhikaranam 35-38 Pasupatyadhikaranam 18-25 Samudayadhikaranam 

42-45 Utpatyasambhavadhikaranam 39-42 Utpatyasambhavadhikaranam 26-29 Asadadhikaranam 

30-32 Anupalabdhyadhikaranam 
33-36 Naikasminnadhikaranam 
37-41 Patyuradhikaranam 
42-45 Utpatyadhikaranam 


1-9 Rachananupapatyadhikaranam 
lo Mahaddirghadhikaranam 
11-16 Paramanujagadakarana tvadhi. 
17-26 Samudayadhikaranam 
27-29 Nabhavadhikaranam 
30-31 Sarvathanupapatyadhikaranam 
32-36 Ekasminnasambhavadhi. 

37-41 Patyadhikaranam 

42-45 Utpatyasambhavadhikaranam 


00 
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According to Sri Sankara Bhashya 
Sutras Adhikaranas i—17 
1*7 Viyadadhikaranam 

8 Matari^vadbikaranam 

9 Asambhavadhikaranam 

10 Tejo’dhikaranam 

11 Abadhikaraiiam 

12 Prithivyadhikaranam 

13 Tadabhidhyanadhikaranam 

14 Vipaiy^ayadhikaranam 

15 Antaravignanadhikaranam 

16 Characharavyapa^rayadhi. 

17 Atmadhikaranam 

18 Gnadhikaranam 

19*32 Utkrantigatyadhikaranam 
33-39 Kartradhikaranam 
40 Takshadhikaranatn 
41-42 Parayattadhikaranam 
43*53 Am^adhikaranam 


Adhyaya II, Pada 3 

According to Sri Ramanuja Bhashya According to Sri Madhva Bhashya 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—7 

1-9 Viyadadhikaranam 

10-17 TejoMhikaranam 
18 Atmadhikaranam 
19*32 Gnadhikaranam 
33*39 Kartradiukaranara 
40-41 Parayattadhikaranam 
42-52 Amiadhikaranara 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—9 Sutras 

1-4 Pranotpatyadhikaranam 1-3 

5-6 Saptagatyadhikaranam 4-5 

7 Prananutvadhikaranam 6-7 

8 Prana^reshthyadhikaranam 8-11 

9-12 Vayiikriyadhikaranam 12 

13 ^reshtanutvadhikaranara 13-14 

14-16 Jydtiradyadhikaranam 15-16 

17-19 Indriyadhikaranam 17-19 

20-22 Sarngnamurtiklriptyadhikaranam 


Adhyaya 

Adhikaranas i—^8 
Pranotpatyadhikaranam 
Saptagatyadhikaranam 
Prananutvadhikaranam 
Vayukiiyadhikaraaam 
^reshtanutvadhikaranam 
Jyotiradhyadhishthanadhi 
Indriyadhikaranam 
Samgnamurtikli ptyadhikara 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—19 

1-7 Viyadadhikaranam 

8 Matarisvadhikaranam 

9 Asambhavadhikaranam 

10 Tejo’dhikaranam 

11 Abadhikaraiiam 

12 Prithivyadhikaranam 

13 Tadabhidhyanadhikaranam 

14 Viparyayadhikaranam 
15-16 Antaradhikaranam 

17 Atmadhikaranam 
18-19 Gnadhikaranam 
20-26 Utkrantyadhikaranam 

27 Vyatirekadhikaranam 
28-29 Pnithagadhikaranam 

30 Yavadadhikaranam 
31-32 Pumstvadhikaranam 
33-42 KartrutvMhikaxanam 
43*50 Am§adhikaranam 
5^‘*53 Adrashtadhikaranam 

n, Pada 4 

Sutras Adhikaranas i —13 

1-3 Pranotpatyadhikaranam 

4 Tatpragadhikaranam 

5 Tatpun-'akatvadhikaranam 

6-7 Saptagatyadhikaranam 

8 Anvadhikaranam 
9-10 Sreshtadhikaranam 

11-12 Chakshuradyadhikaranam 

13 Panchavrityadhikaranam 

14 Anuvadhikaranam 
15*17 Jyotiradhikaranam 
18-20 Intiriyadhikaranam 

21 Samgnadhikaranam 
22-23 Mamsadhikarunam 


According to Srikara Bhashya 
Sutras Adhikaranas i—15 
1-6 Viyadadhikaranam 
7-8 Matarisvadhikaranam 

9 Tejd'dhikaranam 

10 Abadbikaranam 

11 Prithivyadhikaradhikaranam 

12 Tadabhidhyanadhikaranam 

13 Viparyayadhikaranam 

14 Antaravignanadhikaranam 

15 Characharavyapa^rayadhi. 

16 Atmadhikaranam 

17 Gnadhikaranam 

18-30 Utkrantigatyadhikaranam 
31-37 Kartadhikaranam 
38-39 Parayattadhikaranam 
40-50 Am§adhikaranam 


00 

O 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—7 
1-3 Pranotpatyadhikaranam 
4 Saptagatyadhikaranam 
5-6 Prananutvadhikaranam 
7-1 r Vayukriyadhikaranam 

12-13 Jyotiradyadhikaranam 
14-15 Ta indriyani tadvyapade^adhi. 
16-18 Samgnamurdkiiptyadhi. 
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Adhyaya in, Pada 1 



Sutras Adhikaranas 1—6 

1*7 Tadantarapratipatyadhi. 

8*n Kritatyayadhikaranam 
12-21 Anishtadikaryadhikaranam 

22 Svabhavyapatyadhikaraiiam 

23 Natichiradhikaranam 
24-27 Anyadhishthitadhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas r-6 Sutras Adhikaranas i—zo 


i '7 Tadantarapratipatyadhikaranam 

8-11 Kritatyayadhikaranam 
12-21 Anishth ad ikaryadhikaranam 

22 Tatsvabhavyapatyadhikaranam 

23 Natichiradhikaranam 
24-27 Anyadhishthitadhikaranam 


1 Tadantaradhikaranam 

2 Trayatmakatvadhikaranam 

3 Pranagatyadhikaranam 

4 Agnyadyadhikaranam 

5 Prathamadhikaranam 

6 Asrutatvadhikaranam 

7 Bhaktadhikaranam 

8 Kratatyayadhikaranam 

9 Yathaitadhikaranam 
10-12 Charanadhikaranam 
i 3‘*5 Anishtadhikaranam 

16 Apisaptadhikaranam 

17 Tatrapyadhikaranam 

18 Vidyadhikaranam 
19-23 Natritiyadhikaranam 

24 Tatsvabhavyadhikaranam 

25 Natichirenadhikaranam 
26-27 Anyadhikaranam 

28 Reto’dhikaranam 

29 Yonyadhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—6 

1-7 Tadantarapratipatyadhi- 
8-11 Kritatyayadhikaranam 
12-21 Anishtadikaryadhikaranam 

22 Tatsvabhavyapatyadhikaranam 

23 Natichiradhikaranam 

24-27 Ananyadhishthitidhikaranam 




00 
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According to ^ri Sankara Bhashya 

Sutras Adhikaranas i—8 

1-6 Sandhyadhikaranam 
7-5 Tadabhavadhikaranam 
9 Karmanusmriti^bdaYidbyadhi. 

10 Mugdhadhikaranam 
ir-2i Ubhayalingadhikaranam 
22-30 Prakritaitavatvadhikaranam 
31-37 Paradhikaranam 
38-41 Phaladhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—36 

1-4 Sarvavedantapratyayadhi, 
5 Upasamharadhikaranam 
6-8 Anyathatvadhikaranam 
9 Vyaptyadhikaranam 
xo Sarvabhedadhikaranam 


Adhyaya III, Pada 2 

According to §ri Ramanuja Bhashya According to Sri Madhva Bhashya 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—8 

^ I Fraud patyadhikaranam 
Sandhyadhikaranam 
7-8 Tadabhavadhikaranam 
9 Karmanusinriti^abdavidhyadhi 
10 Mugdhadhikaranam 
11-25 Ubhayalingadhikaranam 
26-29 Ahikundaiadhikaranam 
30-36 Paradhikaranam 
37-40 Phaladhikaranam 


Adhyaya 

Sutras Adhikaranas i—25 

1-5 Sarvavedantapratyayadhi. 
6-9 Anyathatvadhikaranam 
10 Sarvabhedadhikaranam 
11-17 Anandadyadhikaranam 
1 8 Karyakhyanadhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—20 

1-4 Sandhyadhikaranam 

5 Parabhidhyanadhikaranam 

6 Dehayogadhikaranam 

7 Tadabhavadhikaranam 

8 Prabodhadhikaranam 

9 Karmanusmrityadhikaranam 
10 Sampatyadhikaranam 

11-13 Nasthanatd* pyadhikaranam 
14-17 Arupidhikaranam 

18 U pamadhikaranam 

19 Ambuvadadhikaranam 
20-21 Vriddhihrasadhikaranam 

22 Prakrutyadhikaranam 
23-27 Avyaktatvadhikaranam 
28-31 Ahikundaladhikaranam 
32-34 Paramatadhikaranam 
35-36 Sthanaviseshadhikaranam 

37 Tathanyatvadhikaranam 

38 Paradhikaranam^ 

39-42 Phaladhikarana^eshah 

m, Pada 3 

Sutras Adhikaranas i —42 

1-5 Sarvavedadhikaranam 
6-9 Upasamharadhikaranam 

10 Praptyadhikaranam 

11 Sarvabhedadhikaranam 

12 Anandadhikaranam 


According to Srikara Bhashya 

Sutras. Adhikaranas 1—9 

1-6 Sandhyadhikaranam 
7-8 Tadabhavadhikaranam 

9 Karmanusmritisabdavidhyadhi- 

10 Mugdhadhikaranam 
11-20 Ubhayalingadhikaranam 
21-25 Prakrutaitavatvadhikaranam 
26-34 Ahikun<^adhikaranam 
35-36 Tathanyapratibodhadhi. 

37-40 Phaladhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas 1—28 

1-5 Sarvavedantapratyayadhi. 
6-9 Anyathatvadhikaranam 
10 Sarvabhedadhikaranam 
11-17 Anandadhikaranam 
x8 Karyakhyadhikaranam 
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Anandadyadhikaranam 
Adhyanadhikaranam 
Atmagrihityadhikaranam 
Karyakhyanadhikaranam 
Samanad hikaranam 
Sambandhadhikaranam 

23 Sambhrutyadhikaranam 

24 Punishavidyadliikaranani 

25 Vedhadyadhikaranam 

26 Hanyadhikaranam 
27-28 Samparayadbikaranam 
29-30 Gaterartbavatvadhikaranam 

31 Aniyamadhikaranam 

32 Yavadadhikaradhikaranam 

33 Aksharadyadhikaranani 

34 lyadadhikaranam 
35-36 Antaratvadhikaranam 

37 Vyatiharadbikaranam 

38 Satyadyadhikaranani 

39 Kamadyadbikaranam 
40-41 Adaradhikaranam 

42 Tannirdharanadhikaranam 

43 Pradanadhikaranam 
44-52 Lingabhuyastvadbikaranam 
53-54 iSarirebhavadhikaranam 
55-56 Angavabaddhadhikaranam 

57 Bbumajjayastvadbikaranam 

58 ^abdadibhedadhikaranam 

59 Vikalpadhikaranam 

60 Kamyadhikaranam 

61-66 Yatha§rayabhavadhikaranam 


19 Samanadhikaranam 
20-22 Sambandhadbikaranam 

23 Sambhrutyadhikaranam 

24 Purushavidyadhikaranam 

25 Vedhadyadhikaranam 

26 Hanyadhikaranam 
27-31 Samparayadbikaranam 

32 Aniyamadhikaranam 
33-34 Aksharadhyadhikaranam 
35-37 Antaratvadhikaranam 
38-40 Kamadyadlukaranam 

41 Tannirdharaniyamadbikaranam 

42 Pradanadhikaranam 

43 Lingabhuyastvadbikaranam 
44-50 Purvavikalpadhikaranam 
51-52 Sarirebhavadhikaranam 
53-54 Angavabaddhadhikaranam 

55 Bhumajjayastvadhikaranam 

56 ^abdadibhedadhikaranam 
57-58 Vikalpadhikaranam 

59-64 Yathasrayabhavadhikaranam 


13 Priya^irastvadhikaranam 

14 Itaradhikaranam 
15-16 Adhyanadhikaranam 

17 Atmagrihityadhikaranam 

18 Anvayadhikaranam 

19 Karyadhikaranam 
20-21 Samanadhikaranam 
22-23 Navadhikaranam 

24 Sambhrutyadhikaranam 

25 Purushadhikaranam 

26 Vedhadhikaranam 
27-28 Hanyadhikaranam 
29-31 Chhandadhikaranam 

32 Aniyamadhikaranam 
33‘34 Yavadadhikaranam 
3S"37 lyadamananadhikaranam 

38 Vyatiharadbikaranam 

39 Satyadhikaranam 
40-42 Kamadhikaranam 

43 Nirdharanadhikaranam 

44 Pradanadhikaranam 

45 Lingabhuyastvadhikaranam 
46-47 Vikalpadhikaranam 

48-49 Vidyadhikaranam 

50 ^rutyadhikaranam 

51 Anubandhadhikaranam 

52 Pragnantaradhikaranam 

53 Nasamanyadhikaranam 

54 Parenadhikaranam 
55-56 Ekadhikaranam 

57-58 Angavabaddhadhikaranam 

59 Bhumadhikaranam 

60 Nana§abdadhikaranam 

61 Vikalpadhikaranam 

62 Kamyadhikaranam 
63-66 Angadhikaranam 
67-68 Navadhikaranam 


19 Samanadhikaranam 
20-22 Sambandhadhikaranam 

23 Sambhrutyadhikaranam 

24 Purushavidyadhikaranam 

25 Vedhadyadhikaranam 

26 Hanyadhikaranam 
27-31 Samparayadbikaranam 

32 Aniyamadhikaranam 
33-34 Aksharadyadhikaranam 
35-37 Antaratvadhikaranam 
38-40 Kamyadhikaranam 

41 Tannirdharananiyamadhi. 

42 Pradhanadhikaranam 

43 Lingabhuyastvadbikaranam 
44-50 purvavikalpadhikaranam 
51-52 Ekatmadhikaranam 

53-54 Angavabaddhadhikaranam 

55 Bhumnahkratavajjayastvadhi. 

56 Nanasabdadibhedadhikaranam 
57-58 Vikalpadhikaranam 

59-60 Angeshuyathabhavasrayadhi. 
61-62 Samaharadbikaranam 
63-64 Navatatsahabhavadhikaranam 


CO 
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According to Sri Sankara Bhashya 
Sutras Adlukaranas i—17 

I-17 Puriisharthadhikaranairi 
18-20 Paramariadhikaranam 
21-22 S tutima tradhikaranam 
23-24 Pariplavadhikaranam 
25 Agnindhanadyadhikaranam 
26-27 Sarx^apekshadhikaranam 
28-31 Sarvannanumatyadhikaranam 
32-3S Ailrayakannadhikaranam 
36-39 Vidhuradhikaranam 
40 Tadbhutadhikaranam 
41-42 Adhikaradhikaranam 
43 Bahiradhikaranam 
44-46 Svamyadhikaranam 
47-49 Sahakaryantaravidhayadhi, 

50 Anavishkaradhikaranam 
31 Aihikadhikaranam 
52 Muktiphaladhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—14 

1-2 Avrityadhikaranam 

3 Atmatvopasanadhikaranam 

4 Pratlkadhikaranam 

5 Brahmadrushtyadhikaranam 

6 AdityMimatyadhikaranam 
7-10 Asinadhikaranam 

IE Ekagratadhikaranam 


Adhyaya III, Pada 4 


According to ^ri Ramanuja Bhashya 

Sutras Adhikaranas i—iS 

1-20 Purusharthadhikaranam 
21-22 Stutimatradhikaranam 
23-24 Pariplavarthadhikaranam 

25 Agnindhanadhikaranam 

26 Sarvapekshadbikaranam 

27 Samadamadyadhikaranam 
28-31 Sarvannanumatyadhikaranain 
32-35 Vihitatvadhikaranam 

36-39 Vidhuradhikaranam 
40-43 Tadbhutadhikaranam 
44 ' 4 S Svamyadhikaranam 
46-48 Sahakaryantaravidhyadhi- 

49 Anavishkaradhikai-anam 

50 Aihikadhikaranam 

51 Muktiphaladhikaranam 


According to Sri Madhva Bhashya 
Sutras Adhikaranas i—ii 

1-9 Purusharthadhikaranam 
10-12 Asarx'atrikadhikaranam 

13 Avi§eshadbikaranam 
t 4‘33 Stutyadhikaranam 
34-40 Ubhayalingadhikaianam 
41-43 Adhikarikadhikaranam 
44-46 Phala^rutyadhikaranam 
47-48 Krutsnabhavadhikaranam 

49 Anvayadhikaranam 

50 Aihikadhikaranam 

51 Muktiphaladhikaranam 


According to ^rikara Bhashya 

Sutras Adhikaranas i —17 

1-16 Purusharthadhikaranam 
17-20 tJrdhvaretasyadhikaranam 
21-22 Stutimatradhikaranam 
23-24 Pariplavadhikaranam 

25 Agnindhanadhikaranam 

26 Sarvapekshadhikaranam 

27 s^amadyadhikaranam 

28-3 1 Sarvannanumatyadhikaranam 
32-35 Vihitatvadhikaranam 
36-37 Vidhuradhikaranam 
40-43 Tadbhutadhikaranam 
44-46 Svamyadhikaranam 
47-48 Sahakaryantaravidhyadhi. 

49 Maunadhikaranam 

50 Anavishkaradhikaranam 

51 Aihikadhikaranam 

52 Muktiphaladhikaranam 


00 


Adhyaya IV, Pada 1 


Sutras Adhikaranas x—-ii 

1-2 Avrityadhikaranam 
3 Atmatvopasanadhikaranam 
4-5 Pratlkadhikaranam 
6 Adityadimatyadhikaranam 
7-11 Asinassambhavadhikaranam 

12 Aprayanadhikaranam 

13 Tadadhigamadhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—8 

1-2 Avrityadhikaranam 

3 Atmadhikaranam 

4 Napratikadhikaranam 

5 Brahmadhikaranam 

6 Adityadhikaranam 
7-11 Minadhikaranara 

12 Aprayanadhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas r—lo 

1-2 Avrityadhikaranam 
3 Atmadhikaranam 
4*5 Pratlkadhikaranam 
6 Adityadimatyadhikaranam 
7-12 Asinadhikaranam 

13 Tadadhigamadhikaranam 

14 Itaradhikaranam 
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12 Aprayanadhikaranam 

13 Tadadhigamadhikaranam 

14 Itarasansleshadbikaranam 

15 Anarabdhadhikaranam 

16 Agnihotradyadhikaranam 

17 Vidyagnanasadhanatvadhi, 
18-19 Itarakshapanadhikaranam 


14 Itaradhikaranam Tadadhigamadhikaranam 

15 Anarabdhakaryadhikaranam 
16-18 Agnihotradhikaranam 

19 Itarakshapanadhikaranam 


Adhyaya IV, Pada 2 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—ii 


Sutras Adhikaranas I—n Sutras Adhikaranas i—lo 


IS Anarabdhakaryadhikaranam 
1618 Agnihotradhikaranam 
19 Bhogadhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—ii 


1-2 Vagadhikaranam 
3 Manodhikaranam 
4~6 Adhyakshadhikaranam 
7 Asrutyupakramadhikaranam 
8-11 Samsaravyapadeiadhikaranam 
12-14 Prati§eshadhikaranam 

15 Vagadhikaranam 

16 Avibhagadhikaranam 

17 Tadokodhikaranam 
18-19 Raimyadhikar^nam 
20-21 Dakshanayanadhikaranam 


1-2 Vagadhikaranam 

3 Manodhikaranam 

4 Adhyakshadhikaranam 
5-6 Bhutadhikaranam 

7-13 Asrutyupakramadhikaranam 

14 Parasampatyadhikaranam 

15 Avibhagadhikaranam 

16 Tadokddhikaranam 

17 Ra§myanusaradhikaranam 

18 Ni^adhikaranam 

19-20 Dakshanayanadhikaranam 


1-2 Vangmanodhikaranam 

3 Manahpranadhikaranam 

4 Adhyakshadhikaranam 

5 Bhutadhikaranam 

6 Ekasminnadhikaranam 
7-14 Samanadhikaran am 

15 Paradhikaranam 

16 Avibhagadhikaranam 
17-21 Tadokodhikaranam 

22 Yogyadhikaranara 


1-2 Vagadhikaranam 

3 Manodhikaranam 

4 Adhyakshadhikaranam 
5-6 Bhutadhikaranam 

7-13 Asrutyupakramadhikaranam 

14 Sarvasampatyadhikaranam 

15 Avibhagadhikaranam 

16 Tadokograjvalanadhikarana 

17 RaSmyanusaradhikaranam 

18 Niladhikaranam 

19-20 Dakshin ayanadhikaranam 




Sutras Adhikaranas i—6 


Adhyaya IV, Pada 3 

Sutras Adhikaranas i—s Sutras Adhikaranas i—6 


1 Archiradyadhikaranam 

2 Vayvadhikaranam 

3 Tadidadhikaranam 
4-6 Ativahikadhikaranam 

7-14 Karyadhikaranam 
15-16 Apratikalambanadhikaranam 


1 Archiradyadhikaranam 

2 Vayvadhikaranam 

3 Varunadhikaranam 
4-5 Ativahikadhikaranam 

6-is Karyadhikaranam 


1 Archiradyadhikaranam 

2 Vayu^bdadhikaranam 

3 Tatidadhikaranam 
4-5 Ativahikadhikaranam 

6 Vaidyutadhikaranam 
7-16 Karyadhikaranam 


Sutras Adhikaranas i—5 

1 Archiradyadhikaranam 

2 Vayvadhikaranam 

3 Varunadhikaranam 
4-6 Ativahikadhikaranam 

7-16 Karyadhikaranam 


00 
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Adhyaya IV, Pada 4 

According to Sri Sankara Bhashya According to Sri Ramanuja Bhashya According to Sri Madhva Bhashya 
Sutras Adhikaranas 1-7 Sutras Adhikaranas i-d Sutras Adhikaranas i-n 


i~3 Sampadyavirbhavadhikaranam 
4 Avibhagadhikaranam 
5“*7 Brahmadhikaranam 
8-9 Sankalpadhikaranam 
10-14 Abhavadhikaranam 
15-16 Pradipadhikaranam 
17* 22 Jagadvyaparadhikaranam 


1-3 Sampadyawrbhavadhikaranam 
4 Avibhagenadnishtatvadhi. 

5-7 Brahmadhikaranam 
8—9 Sankalpadhikaranam 
10-r6 Abhavadhikaranam 
i7-22 Jagadvyaparavarjadhikaranam 


1 Sampadyadhikaranam 

2 Muktadhikaranam 

3 Atmadhikaranam 

4 Avibhagadhikaranam 
5—7 Brahmadhikaranam 

8 Sankalpadhikaranam 

9 Ananyadhipatitvadhikaranam 

10-16 Abhavadhikaranam 

17-20 Jagadvyaparadhikaranam 
21-22 Sthityadhikaranam 
23 Anavrutyadhikaranam 


According to Srikara Bhashya 

Sutras Adhikaranas i —6 

1-3 Sampadyavirbhutadhikaranam 
4-7 Avibhagadhikaranam 
8-12 Sankalpadhikaranam 
13-16 Sandhyadhikaranam 
17-21 Jagadvyaparadhikaranam 
22 Anavruttiiabdadhikaranara 


Sl 


00 
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APPENDIX B. 

Table showing Adhikaranas and Sutras according to the four 
principal Bhashyakaras. 


Bhashyakaras 

Adhyayas 

Pa das 

Adhikaranas 

Sutras 

^ri Sankara Bhashya 

4 

4 

192 

666 

^rl Ramanuja Bhashya 

4 

4 

166 

645 

^ri Madhva Bhashya 

4 

4 

223 

564 

iJrikara Bhashya 

4 

4 

113 

644 
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APPENDIX C. 

Table showing the Differences in Adhikaranas and Sutras 
according to four principal Bhashyakaras. 
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APPENDIX C.—(.CoiUd.) 


Adhyaya 1 

Pada I 

Adhikarana 

Shankara 

Bhashya 

Hamanuja 

Bhashya 

Madhva 

Bhashya 

Srikara 

Bhashya 

Adhyaya 

Pada 

— 1 

Adhikarana I 

Sankara 

Bhashya 

Kamanuja 

Bhashya 

Madhva 

Bhashya 

Srikara 

Bhashya 

II 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1-4 

5-6 

7 

8 

9-12 

13 

14-16 

17-19 

20-22 

1-3 

4-5 

6-7 

8-11 

12 

13-14 

15-16 

17-19 

1-3 

4 

5 
6-7 

8 

9-10 

11-12 

13 

14 

15-17 

18-20 

21 

22-23 

1-3 

4 

5-6 

7-11 

12-13 

14-15 

16-18 

III 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
•6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

1-4 

5 

6-8 

9 

10 

11-13 

14-15 

16-17 

18 

19 

20-22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27-28 

29-30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35-36 

37 

38 

39 

40-41 

42 

43 

44-52 

53 

54-56 

57-58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63-66 

67-68 

1-5 

6-9 

10 

11-17 

18 

19 

20-22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27-31 

32 

33-34 

35-37 

38-40 

41 

42 

43 

44-50 

51-52 

53-54 

55 

56 

57-58 

59-64 

1-5 

6-9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15-16 

17 

18 

19 

20-21 

22-23 

24 

25 

26 

27-28 

29-30 

31-32 

33-34 

35-37 

38 

39 

40-42 

43 

44 

45 

46-47 

48-49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55-56 

57-58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63-66 

67-68 

1-5 

6-9 

10 

11-17 

18 

19 

20-22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27-31 

32 

33-34 

35-37 

38*40 

41 

42 

43 

44-50 

51-52 

53-54 

55 

56 

57-58 

59-60 

61-64 

63-62 

III 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1-7 

8-11 

12-21 

22 

23 

24-27 

1-7 

8-11 

12-21 

22 

23 

24-27 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10-12 

13-15 

16 

17 

18 

19-23 

24 

25 

26-27 

28 

29 

1-7 

8-11 

12-21 

22 

23 

24-27 


2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1-6 

7-8 

9 

10 

11-21 

22-30 

31-37 

38-41 

1-6 

7-8 

9 

10 

11-25 

26-29 

30-36 

37-40 

1-4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11-13 

14-17 

18 

19 

20*21 

22 

23-27 

28-31 

32-34 

35-36 

37 

38 

39-42 

1-6 

7-8 

9 

10 

11-20 

21-25 

26-34 

35-36 

37-40 

•• 


4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1-17 

18-20 

21-22 

23-24 

25 

26-27 

28-31 

32-35 

36-39 

1-20 

21-22 

23-24 

25 

26 

27 

28-31 

32-35 

36-39 

1-9 

10-12 

13 

14-33 

34-40 

41-43 

44-46 

47-48 

49 

1-16 

17-20 

21-22 

23-24 

25 

26 

27 

28-31 

32-35 






































































I 

II 

Adhyaya 



IV 

III 

Adhyaya 

Hi 

to 

*-» 

4k 

Pada 

o o 

P ^ U* to *-• p -►« u> to *-• 

Pada 

o 

E* 

ay 

d 

i-t 

3 

C0 

S*5’ 

<T> 

w to 

i^cijw>^0'000'00kcn4kc«t0^- 

•vJOkCn4kC*»tOH-0 

Adhikarana 


161 

ui ^ U} 
to vj u» ^ 1 

1 

134 

to 4^ W C« 

00 CO to H-* 

Sankara 

Bhashya 

1— 

Cv ^ 

VOO04jCn4kOJtOH*4-CkU»4kCU^ 

^ O 

40 

41-42 

43 

44-46 

47-49 

50 

51 

52 

Sankara 

Bhashya 


149 

t-i Ui {JJ 

VO to to Ov 1 

i 

CO 

oo 

to 4^ CO CO 

VO 4>. CO to 

Ramanuja 

Bhashya 

4k cu^;^ 

1-2 

3 

4-5 

6 

7-11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16-18 

19 

40-43 

44-45 

46-48 

49 

50 

51 

Ramanuja 

Bhashya 


159 

t o Ul -t- U) 

CO Co Uv 00 

1 1 

135 

to 4k CO CO 

VO Co to 1— 

1 

Madhva 

Bhashya 

APPENDIX D. 
ich Pada of each Adhikarana i 
he four principal Bhashyas. 

t-k 

■^^to 

.CU Vj Hk 

• • • * • • »Lto4-Ok^-*^^to 

VO H-» 

• ••••• Cn CA 

. . . . . . K-‘ o 

Madhva 

Bhashya 


1 

»-* Cn 4k. CO 

00 o oi a* ' 
1 

!d 

Cn 1 
1 

to 4k Co CO 

1 00 CO to to 

t 

Srikara 

Bhashya 


1-2 

3 

4-5 

6 

7-12 

13 

14 

15 

16-18 

19 

4k 4k 4k C*J 

CACiiCA4k';^-f-^9' 
tv> o o 4^ ^ 

CX3 Ok CO VO 

Srikara 

Bhashya 

III 

IV 

Grand 

Adhyaya 



IV 

Adhyaya 

4k 

Cv) 

to 

Pada 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

Total 

Pada 

* h-v k-v 

H-OVOCX)'OOkCji4kCWtO»-* 

Ov CA ^ U> to H-* 

s 

H* 

H-*OVOOO*N^avOl4w 

Adhikarana 

561 

oo 

to K* to »-* 
to Ok >-• VO 

i ^ 

GO 

1 oo 

1 

CA Ok 4k to 
to 00 ^ 

!§ankara 

Bhashya 

t-k Hk l-k 

, . , .■^CnOOoCn H-k 

• • • • tot-‘i-*vb'0'^co 
to Ok 4k 

K* 

Oi Vi 4k 

•li ^CU to H- 
Ok 4k 

7 

8-11 

12-14 

15 

16 

17 

18-19 

20-21 

Sankara 

Bhashya 

545 

76 

to to >-* 
to Cn O \0 

133 

Cn Ok 4k to 
!-• 4k O vj 

Ramanuja 

Bhashya 

O' 

09 

-§ 

1-3 

4 

5-7 

8-9 

10-16 

17-22 

. Ok 4k 

• 4* vlrt c*» to k- 

Cn 

H-* 

^00*^av CA4k 

o Co 

Ramanuja 

Bhashya 

564 

80 

to *-* to w 
CO Ok to VO 

190 

Cn Ok 4k to 

H- 00 to VO 

Madhva 

Bhashya 

o 

§. 

to t-k H-k 

Ki >7* O Cn 

^tOlOHk’^^'O-^^tOI- 

to O Ok 

1 

2 

3 

4-5 

6 

7-16 

5 

6 

7-14 

15 

16 

17-21 

22 

Madhva 

Bhashya 

543 

o\ 

to •— to H- 
to Ok O 00 

1 

183 

Cn Ok 4k to 

to 4k O ^4 

Srikara 

Bhashya 

• • • • • 

>— Ok to 

• VJ 4k 

• ►L CO to k- 

Ok 

j^00vjakCA4k>_^^^ 

O Co 

Srikara 

Bhashya 


o 

►-< 

X 

o 

•• 

X 


QD 

CO 

O 
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APPENDIX E. 

The Use and Significance of Om. 

In connection with what is stated on pages 84 and 246 of the 
Introduction in regard to Pramva, the following note on its use and 
significance may prove interesting :—Considerable discussion has 
centered round the point whether (or Om to use the modern spel¬ 
ling) forms an essential part {avayava) of the first Suira of Badarayana 
or not. The followers of Anandatirtha hold that it forms an essential 
part, while those of Ramanuja hold that it does not. Anandatirtha, in 
commenting on I. 1. 1, quotes the Garu^a Purdfta for the vie\lv that 
from Vishnu Parabrahman proceeded two iabdas at the time of 
creation, wz., "’Omkara" and “Atha”. Therefore the two form the 
first in order. Omkara includes Akdra, Ukdra and Makdra, ndda, 
bindu, ghosha, Santa and atiSdnta. All these possess the name of 
Parabrahman and indicate in sound, symbol and expression the 
reason why it should be used as part of the text. This is accepted 
by all previous writers and therefore the term Om should be used 
with every Sutra. The following passage taken from Anandatirtha’s 
comments on I. 1. 1, explains his view :— 

II aS aTsir^fr s(|[if%^r?Tr aS n 

II 3Td:5T5^ || II 

3pnrT:5is^'i:^'tr% i 

5IFD% fTITc^iTir F'^W^ II 

i 

3n%Wsffer^Fi^2? ii 

8T«nir5^?cW:ifr5^ 1 

a?fr^iF'^f% ii 

ft ssrg^ifcr: i 

qTRFFtrofr: sisht If i%f'^:^f a 
aTIW;F?;^r«T?T^^ dWIc5II«lftlr I 
citgcw ^t^FR 3^rfd: II 

ar^Fi;: ^flsiFRWI I 

ci^r sFF'nRR^ siixRf 5qrr%t%F%R«iT2rlr: ii 
tT>r ?rfTt imr: i 
3T«rrff;^55[#ilt qtljIlflTJT rlxqd: II 

^ 3 *ifrai?F ^rt^RF ii etc. 


56 
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Opi thus indicates Parabrahman. Jayatirtha in his Nyaya Sudha 
(I. 1. 1) writes :— Jlva jaddtiriktasya jignasyasya siddhih. Elucidat¬ 
ing its meaning, he observes :—Dmkdrasya tasya jtgndsyasya guriaih 
dnandddi ananta kalydfjLa gufiairgiindn otaidm vakti i pakshadvayepi 
anantdnavadya kcilyd^agufia purnatd dnkdrasya arthah ii {idid.) As 
Omkdra indicates Parabrahman, it is beyond the jtva, Brahmaiva 
is within the reach of the jlva, but not the Omkdra, Consequently 
Om is discarded by commentators who do not adopt the Dvaita 
viewpoint. 

That Om forms an essential part of the first Sutra in the 
Vedanta Sutras is accordingly the view of Anandatirtha and his 
school. This view was opposed by one Srinivasacharya in his 
Fra^^avadarpaiiid (Madras D.C, X, Nos. 4932 and 4933). I his work, 
however, was, in its turn, severely criticized by Vijayindratirtha, 
a guru of the Sumatindramatha, in his Pranavadarpaiia kha9ida?tam 
(Madras D,C. X, No. 4798), The work above referred to— Pranava- 
darpat^a —-should be distinguished from Omkdravdddrtha by Srinivasa, 
son of Srinivasacharya and Lakshmamba and disciple of Kaundinya 
Srinivasadikshita (Madras D.C. X, Nos. 4871 and 4872). This 
Srinivasa, son of Srinivasatatacharya (not Srinivasacharya) and 
Lakshmamba and disciple of Kaundinya gotra, was the author of 
Jigndsddarpana, which is an elaborate investigation into the meaning 
of the word figndsd in the first aphorism of the Veddnta Sutras 
(Madras D.C. X, No. 4883). Pranavadarpa^a is 2 i 
written by Srinivasacharya, son of Srisailatatacharya and Lakshmi 
and pupil of Srinivasadhvarin of Kaundinya (Madras D,C. X, 

Nos. 4932 and 4933). 

The Dhydnabindopanishad explains how the Pranava, Dm, is to 
be used in yogic meditation (Madras D.C. I. 3, No. 550). Similarly 
the Pa?ichabrahmdpanishad describes the five manifestations of Siva 
conceived as God and teaches that the five-syllabled mantra — 
Na 7 naiiivdya—\s the means of worshipping him and of thereby 
attaining salvation (Madras D.C. I. 3, No. 590). (C/. Ndrdyandpa- 

nishad which states that eight-syllabled mantra—Dm namo Ndrdya- 

—is the means of worshipping Narayana and thus winning 
salvation.) 

Though Sripati condemns Pdnchardtra Agama, for establishing 
the supremacy of Omkdra, he prefers to seek support from it (see 
his comment under II. 3. 42). 

In the Vishriu Purdfia, which goes back to at least the 5th 
century A.D., Vishnu is described to be in all things. “ Within 
Pradhdna resides Soul, diffusive, conscious and self-irradiating, as 
fire (is inherent) in flint or sesamum oil in seed’’ (Wilson, Vishnu 
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Puraita, II. 233), while both Pradhdna and spirit are encompassed 
by the energy of Vishnu. It is the energy of Vishnu which causes 
Pradhdna and spirit to come together in creation, which keeps them 
in union, and which separates them at dissolution. It is Vishnu 
who causes all things to evolve. And Vishnu is Brahma, the 
Supreme Spirit, from whom the world proceeds, by whom it subsists, 
to whom it will return. “He is the Supreme abode of the existent 
and the non-existent. He it is by whose non-difference from 
Brahma, this entire universe, moveable and immoveable, has its 
being'' {Ibid., 236). The Sun is represented as part of Vishnu. 
Light is his essence, and the light is called forth by reciting the 
syllable Om, a syllable which itself is Vishnu, the substance of the 
three Vedas, The Sun is, according to the Purdna, daily attacked 
by crowds of Valakhilyas, demons no bigger than one's thumb, and it 
is the imperative duty of all the twice-born to sprinkle water that has 
been purified by the recital of the sacred letters Om and the Gayatri 
verse. This sprinkling of the consecrated water causes the demons 
to disappear and the Sun is delivered from their attacks. Accord¬ 
ingly none should fail to observe this daily morning ritual. 
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APPENDIX F. 

Neo-Platonism and Christianity. 

In connection with the views expressed on p. 716 of the Intro¬ 
duction of the influence of Neo-Platonisni on Christianity, it is 
needful to refer to recent opinions expressed on the subject. The 
question is a complicated one and as remarked by Mr. J. M. Mitchell; 
who has ably brought up the literature on the subject as outlined by 
Adolph Harnack, “ it is scarcely possible to get a complete view of 
their mutual relations’^ If Neo-Piatonism is understood in the 
widest sense, as the highest and fittest expression of the religious 
movements at work in the Graeco-Roman empire from the second to 
the fifth century, then it may be regarded as the twin sister of the 
Church dogmatic which grew up during the same period ; the younger 
sister was brought up by the elder, then rebelled against her and at 
last tyrranised over her. The Neo-Platonists themselves character¬ 
ised the theologians of the Church as intruders, who had appropriated 
the Greek philosophy and spoiled it by the admixture of strange 
fables. Thus Porphyry says of Origen (Euseb., VI. 19): “ The 

outer life of Origen was that of a Christian and contrary to law ; but 
as far as his views of things and of God are concerned, he thought 
like the Greeks, whose conceptions he overlaid with foreign myths.'' 
Where did he get these “ myths " from ? This verdict of Porphyry's 
has been characterised as “ more just and apt" than of the theolo¬ 
gians or the Greek philosophers, when they accused them of having 
borrowed all their really valuable doctrines from the ancient Christian 
books. But the important point is that the relationship has 
been acknowledged on both sides. In so far as Neo-Platonism and 
the Church dogmatic both set out from the felt need of redemption ; 
both sought to deliver the soul from sensuality and recognized men's 
inability without divine aid—without a revelation—to attain salvation 
and a sure knowledge of the truth, they are ", it is added, “ at 
once most intimately related and at the same time mutually indepen¬ 
dent". It is suggested that during the third century A.D., Neo- 
Platonism exercised little influence on Christianity. During the 
fourth century A.D., however, the influence of Neo-Platonism on 
Oriental theologians proved of the utmost importance. Apart from 
certain doctrines, Neo-Platonists and Church theologians, indeed, 
drew so closely together that “ many of them are completely at 
one ". In ethical precepts, in directions of right living (that is, 
asceticism), the two systems more and more approximated each other. 
But it was here that Neo-Platonism finally celebrated its 
greatest triumph. “ It indoctrinated the Church with all its 
mysticism, its mystic exercises and even its magical cultus as 
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taught by lamblichus. The works of the pseudo-Dionysius contain 
a Gnosis in which, by means of the teaching of lamblichus and 
Proclus, the Churches theology is turned into a scholastic mysticism, 

with directions on matters of practice and ritual.The influence of 

these writings, first on the East, and then—-after 9th (or 12th) 
century—on the West, cannot be over-estimated/’ Augustine came 
fully under the influence of Neo-Platonism. Through it, he got rid of 
scepticism and the last remnants of Manichaeism. In his Co?ifessions 
(Book VII), he has recorded how much he owed to the perusal of 
Neo-Platonic works. On all the cardinal doctrines—God, matter, 
the relation of God to the world, freedom and evil—Augustine retained 
the impress of Neo-Platonism. But at the same time, he is the one 
early Christian writer who states the differences between Christianity 
and Neo-Platonism distinctly. (See Book VII, Chapters ix-xxi.) 
Why did Neo-Platonism succumb to Christianity ? Catholic Christi¬ 
anity and Catholic Theology, it is said, conquered it “ after assimi¬ 
lating nearly everything that it contained”. This conquest of 
Neo-Platonism took place in the Empire of Constantine and 
Theodosius. And when we remember the attendant circumstances 
in which this “conquest” came about, we can rightly 
enquire “ how much the essential doctrines of Christianity contri¬ 
buted to the victory, and what share must be assigned to the 
organization of the Church.” It has been held on high authority 
that the empirical science of the Renaissance and the two following 
centuries was “itself a new development of Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism, as opposed to rationalistic dogmatism with its contempt for 
experience”. Magic, astrology and alchemy—all the outgrowth of 
Neo-Platonism—gave the first effectual stimulus to the observation 
of nature, and consequently to natural science and in this way 
finally extinguished barren rationalism. Thus, in the history of 
science Neo-Platonism has played a part and rendered services 
which Plotinus, or lamblichus or Proclus never dreamt. (See J. M. 
Mitchell in the Ency, £rit.^ Eleventh Edition, XIX, 377-378.) 




LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


Aif. Upa. : AitareyopanUhad. 

Atharv. Upa. : Atharvasikhopanishad. 

Atharvasiras or Atharva. Upa*: Atharvasiras Upanishad, 
Athar, Upa, : Atharvdpanishad, 

Brihad, Upa, : Brihaddrai^yakdpanishad, 

Chch, Upa, : Chchdiiddgydpanuhad, 

E,C. : Epigraphia Carnatika, 

E*I* : Epigraphia Indie a, 

J*A, : htdian Antiquary, 

Is* Upa* : Isdvdsydpanishad* 

Kaiv, Upa, : Kaivalyd pants had, 

Katha Upa, : Kathopanishad. 

Mddhy* Upa, : Mddhyadinayopanishad. 

Madras D,C, of MSS* ; Madras Descriptive Catalogue of MSS, 
Madras T.C, of MSS. : Madras Triennial Catalogue of MSS, 
M*E*E* Madras Epigraphy Report* 

Mahopa, : Mahopanishad, 

Mand, Upa* : Mdndukydpanishad. 

Mund, Upa* : Mundakdpanishad, 

Milk* Upa, : Muktopanishad, 

S*B*E, : Sacred Books of the East* 

Svet* Upa* : Svetdsvaiaropanishad. 

Taitt, Upa, : Taittiriya Upanishad, 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 

; /, Zine 5 , add the following :— 

|/ In addressed to me, Mr. Ramakrishna 

i Ravi,. Tirupati, writes that Srikara is-mentioned as the writer 
: of on the Fi7rm Mtm&msa by Sridhara, assigned to 935 A.D. 

Misra, a writer on the Mimamsa, is, according to Mr. 
I RamakrS'sbna Kavi, ■ known to have mentioned Srikara in his 
'i.7yipatimii)^yana. This Murari Misra was, he adds, an younger 
I conientP''’ ty of Mandana and .Prabhakara. Srikara, he further 
I state;:!, is iientioned by Chandra about ( 8 BO A.D.) and, “seems to 
f h.av-e Wi tten a Bhashya on Uttara Mimamsa, i.e., Xhe Brahma 
f Suira, also.” It is known that Sridhara is saluted by Bala- 
; kiishnSnanda Saraswati in the introductory stanzas of his commen¬ 
tary on I'Axrsnxi.x (Jaimini SutravriiiU}) along with Gopalananda and 
i Swnyamprakasa Tri. Cat. of MSS., Vol. I, Part i, Skt. 

■ B, p. 66, R. No. 383 (^)]. The works of Murari and Sridhara are so 
. far unkritjivn in the MS. collections of South India. So far as I 
know,, neither,the Madras nor the Tanjore MS. libraries possess any 
.■jworks of theirs. Ramakrishna Kavi adds: “Sripati is indeed a 
later writer. They are two different writers. Their Bhashyas are also 
different. They are called Srikara Bhashya a.xxd Sripati Bhashya, 
Sfipati is probably later than Palkuriki Somanatha. A close 
ie^ainination of the Bhashyas of Sripati and Srikara will reveal the 
priority one of them. Sripati is clearly an Aradhya, while Srikara, 
ias understood fronr his quotations, was only a profounder of 
Sividvaita like Srikantha.” I have been unable to trace the Vritti oi 
Srikara on rhe Purva Mimamsa referred to by Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi. 
Ror have I been so fortunate as to trace the reference to Srikara 
feferred to by him in Murari’s work, which also I have been unable 
to get at so far. As regards Srikara’s Bhashya on the Uttara 
Mimamsa, I have been equally unsuccessful in tracing it. As to 

?rikara and Sripati being different writers on the Uttara Mimamsa, 
am uiiable to say anything more useful at present; nor am I able 
!o add to what I have said already in regard to the date of Sripati. 
JntU Stikara’s Bhashya, referred to by Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi, is 
^vailablwe are obviously not in a position to say anything about 
|is standpoint—whether he was an exponent of Sivadvaita or any 
rther system of philosophy. Sripati, as will be seen from what has 
3 £;iv 1 above, was a Virasaiva and professedly a Bhedabheda- 
idin. to his being later in date than Palkuriki Somanatha, 

bre can be no doubt whatever. Piduparti Basavappa who lived 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


later than 1480 A.D„ says in his Basava Purdi^a that King Pratapa 
Rudra was king during Palkuriki Sdmanatha’s time. There has been 
some discussion as to the identity of this Pratapa Rudra: is he 
Pratapa Rudra I, who ruled between 1132-1198 A.D., or Pratapa 
Rudra II, who was king between 1292-1325 A.D. ? The real 
name of the former was Rudra, though modern writers have 
described him as Pratapa Rudra I. That the Pratapa Rudra men¬ 
tioned by Piduparti Basavanna was Pratapa Rudra II, seems to 
follow from the fact that Palkuriki Somanatha is to have foretold 
the overthrow of the Kakatiya Kingdom shortly after his visit to 
Warrangal. And we know that Pratapa Rudra II proved the last 
great Kakatiya King. Malik Kafur, General of Alauddin Khilji, 
twice invaded Warrangal and on the second occasion, took Pratapa 
Rudra prisoner to Delhi. He returned to his capital as a vassal of 
the Sultan of Delhi and died in 1325 A.D. The prophesy of 
S5manatha that the Kakatiya Kingdom would fall, reported by 
Basavanna, could thus only refer to the final overthrow and not to any 
other event, to any event in the reign of King Rudra, the earlier 
king, referred to as Pratapa Rudra I. Accordingly, we have to assign 
Palkuriki Somanatha to the reign of Pratapa Rudra II, who reigned 
between 1292-1325 A.D. But if, as is suggested in some quarters, 
Palkuriki Somanatha was a contemporary of Basava himself, he would 
have to be set down to the time of King Rudra and assigned to a 
period between 1132-1198 A.D. If so, the prophesy alleged to have 
been uttered by him in regard to the destruction of the Kakatiya 
Kingdom should be taken to be a later embellishment invented by 
ardent followers of his to augment his greatness in the public eye. 
However this may be, Palkuruki Somanatha should have lived beifote 
circa 1400 A.D., the approximate time about which Sripati, the 
commentator, lived. 

Pctge 46 , Line 26 . For “ 12th ” read “ 10th 

Page 47 , Line J, add at the end :— 

Mr. Rangacharya^. in \\\s Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency^ 
II^ 893, notes under Duggirala 209 A :—“Records that in the reign 
of Kakatiya Ganapatideva, his brother Bhatta Bhaskara gave in 
Sakha 1056 ( = A.D. 1134) the village of Duggirala (present Ellore 
Taluk, Krishna District) in Khandavati in 22 parts to Brahmans 
of 12 goirds and similarly 43 other v’’lages (Mackenzie MSS., 
Book XX., 67-70)*'. There is some mistake here, as we see Bhatta 
Bhaskara is described here as the “brother" of “ Kakatiya Ganapati- 
deva". 

Page 87 , Line 27 , for “ posterior " read “ anterior - 

Page 32 g, Foot-note 202 , Line 3 . Between and " and “ this " 
insert “ by 
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